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THE 'SOPHISTS' 
PART 1 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
CHAPTERS 31-42 


Chapters 31 to 42 present a set of texts relating to an as- 
pect of fifth century BC Greek culture that particularly 
struck contemporary observers, that enjoyed a kind of 
renaissance during the Imperial period starting in the sec- 
ond century AD (under the name of the ‘Second Sophis- 
tic), and that has continued to fascinate later historians: 
the so-called ‘Sophistic’ movement. At first the term so- 
phistés was used quite generally and positively, with more 
or less the same meaning as sophos (‘sage’ in the sense of 
‘learned, expert’), and even later this remains a possible 
usage. But Plato applies it, ironically and with a strongly 
negative connotation, to a particular group of experts who 
are linked with one another by a kind of family resem- 
blance, although the doctrines they proclaim differ in 
many important regards: they share personal relations and 
similarities in their way of life, their pedagogical practices, 
and their general conceptual orientation. They tended to 
concentrate (but not exclusively) upon rhetorical, ethical, 
and political issues rather than upon natural phenomena; 
they wandered throughout the Greek world, also visiting 
Athens; they demonstrated their knowledge and skills in 
public lectures and written treatises; they offered instruc- 
tion and charged fees for it (in some cases apparently 
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becoming quite wealthy); and they provoked strong reac- 
tions among the Athenians, both positive and negative— 
Protagoras, indeed, may have been tried and convicted of 
atheism. To be sure, none of these features considered 
separately provides a hard-and-fast criterion that would 
enable us to distinguish the ‘sophists’ sharply from the 
‘philosophers’: Heraclitus, Empedocles, and Democritus 
investigated moral and political questions as well, while 
conversely Gorgias, Prodicus, and Hippias were also inter- 
ested in natural phenomena; Xenophanes and Pythagoras 
left their native cities and some natural philosophers vis- 
ited Athens (certainly Anaxagoras, perhaps Parmenides 
and Zeno); teaching, lecturing in public, and charging 
high fees became typical of various kinds of experts in the 
fifth century (already Simonides and Pindar were accused 
of being greedy); and Anaxagoras was put on trial for 
impiety and had to flee Athens. But the affinities among 
the members of this loose socio-professional group, which 
were already perceived by their contemporaries, are sub- 
stantial enough to justify considering them all together, as 
is traditionally done. Nonetheless, we have preferred as 
far as possible to avoid using the term ‘sophist,’ which, in 
the wake of Plato's influential conceptualization, not only 
suggests a degree of doctrinal homogeneity such as these 
individuals never possessed but also remains tainted by 
strongly negative connotations. In any case it should not 
be forgotten that in chronological terms many of these fig- 
ures are contemporary with thinkers presented in earlier 
volumes of our edition like Democritus and Anaxagoras. 

It will doubtless surprise some readers that we have 
chosen to include Socrates together with this group. But 
any surprise would be due precisely to the fact that it 
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is only since Plato—and largely because of him—that a 
sharp dividing line has seemed to many people to separate 
Socrates, and with him philosophy in general, from the 
'sophists. We include Socrates not only for the negative 
reason that we have not allowed ourselves to be guided by 
the historical category of "Presocratic, which by definition 
would exclude him (see the Preface to our edition in vol- 
ume 1); but also, positively, because Socrates, whatever his 
manifest differences from those whom Plato stigmatizes 
as ‘sophists, shares their interest in moral and political 
issues and in argumentative techniques. Indeed, for un- 
derstanding the development of Greek philosophy in the 
fifth century BC, it makes most sense—as has been recog- 
nized by part of the philosophical tradition, following 
Hegel in particular—to think of Socrates not as an oppo- 
nent of the ‘sophists’ but rather as an idiosyncratic Athe- 
nian member of the group that is conventionally desig- 
nated by this term. Complementarily, we have dedicated 
a separate chapter (42) to the history of the term ‘sophist’ 
and to that of the reception of this group as a whole. 

But we have also omitted certain figures and texts that 
readers might have expected to find in this volume. Diels 
devoted a substantial chapter to Critias (88 DK), and we 
have included the most philosophically significant frag- 
ments of the dramatic works ascribed in antiquity to him 
(but also to Euripides) in our appendix *Philosophy and 
Philosophers in Greek Comedy and Tragedy” (cf. DRAM 
T49, T63, T67); but the absence of any pedagogical ac- 
tivity, paid or unpaid, his intense participation in Athe- 
nian politics, and the non-philosophical character of his 
attested prose collections of constitutions make him seem 
less one of the ‘sophists’ than a statesman who had learned 
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from them. Other, minor figures we have excluded be- 
cause it is impossible to grasp their contours, or even to 
be fully certain of their historical reality—so for example 
several characters who are known only from Plato, like 
Callicles (in the Gorgias) or Dionysodorus and his brother 
Euthydemus (in the Euthydemus and Cratylus). 

So too, we have omitted some anonymous prose works 
sometimes considered to be of a generally ‘sophistic’ in- 
spiration—this latter is a vast and nebulous category that 
could include e.g. certain treatises of the Hippocratic cor- 
pus and many speeches in Thucydides. This is notably 
the case of a short text on music transmitted by a papy- 
rus (Περὶ μουσικῆς, On Music: P. Hibeh 13: Untersteiner 
1954 vol. 3, pp. 209-11); a discussion of law (nomos) 
and nature (phusis) in a speech included, erroneously, 
among the works of Demosthenes (25), considered by 
some scholars to go back to a 'sophistic treatise on laws 
(Περὶ νόμων, On the Laws: Untersteiner 1954 vol. 3, 
pp. 192-207); and a speech concerning the political situ- 
ation in Thessaly at the end of the fifth century BC, trans- 
mitted together with Gorgias’ Helen and Palamedes (Περὶ 
πολιτείας, On the Constitution). 
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31. PROTAGORAS (PROT.) 


Protagoras was the earliest and most renowned member 
of the loose group of fifth century BC intellectuals to 
whom the term ‘sophist’ (sophistés) was gradually applied 
in a pejorative sense (cf. the chapter SOPH.), though he 
himself, if we can trust Plato's testimony, claimed it for 
himself in the positive sense ('expert, ‘wise man,’ ‘sage’) 
that it originally possessed. He was born ca. 490 in Abdera 
in Thrace (as was Democritus, a generation after him) and 
he died ca. 420. He visited Athens at least twice, and 
Plato’s Protagoras provides some idea of the excitement 
his arrival caused there. At Athens he was associated with 
Pericles, who entrusted him with establishing the laws 
for the colony at Thurii in southern Italy. A number of 
ancient sources report that he was condemned for impiety 
and expelled from Athens, but many modern scholars 
doubt their trustworthiness—Anaxagoras’ real fate (cf. 
ANAXAG. P23-P26) may have been applied erroneously 
to Protagoras. We know the titles of a number of his works, 
but he was most celebrated in antiquity for the opening 
sentences of two of them, on man as the measure and on 
the unknowability of the gods; the precise meaning of the 
first statement was unclear already to the ancients, who 
offer a variety of interpretations for it, while the second 
one led to his being accused of atheism. He also devoted 
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considerable attention to rhetoric, grammar, literary criti- 
cism, the theory of society and its development, and prob- 
ably geometry as well. As in the case of the other ‘sophists,’ 
our image of Protagoras has been profoundly influenced 
by Plato's portrait of him in his dialogues, especially the 
Protagoras and the Theaetetus; given the difficulty of as- 
sessing how reliable this portrait is, we include the more 
important passages not in the main part of the section on 
Protagoras' doctrines, but in an appendix to it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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See also the titles listed in the General Introduction to 
Chapters 31-42. 
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Father and City (P1) 
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Education (P5—P7) 
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A Public Reading (PS) 
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PROTAGORAS [80DK] 


P 
Father and City (P1) 


P1 (« Al) Diog. Laert. 9.50 


Πρωταγόρας Ἀρτέμωνος 7, ὡς Ἀπολλόδωρος [FGrHist 
244 F70] καὶ Δίνων' ἐν Περσικῶν €^ [FGrHist 690 ΕΘ], 
Μαιανδρίου, Ἀβδηρίτης, καθά φησιν Ἡρακλείδης ὁ 
Ποντικὸς ἐν τοῖς Περὶ νόμων [Frag. 150 Wehrli] [. . . = 
P12] ὡς 9 Εὔπολις ἐν Κόλαξιν [Frag. 157 K-A], Τή- 
Los: φησὶ γάρ: 

ἔνδον) μέν ἐστι Πρωταγόρας ὁ Τήιος. 

! δίων mss., corr. Menagius á Περσικῶν € Diels: mep- 


σικοῖς ἐν B: mepo (comp.) ἐν P': περσικοῖς F ? ἔνδον 
Cobet: ἔνδο” (vel -θι) mss. 


Chronology (P2—P4) 


P2 Plat. 
a (< A5) Protag. 317c 


[IIP.] καίτοι πολλά γε ἔτη ἤδη εἰμὶ ἐν τῇ τέχνῃ: καὶ 
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P 

Father and City (P1) 
P1 (« Al) Diogenes Laertius 
Protagoras, son of Artemon, or, according to Apollodorus, 
and Dino in Book 5 of his Persica, of Maeandrius. He was 
from Abdera, according to what Heraclides of Pontus says 
in his On Laws |. . .]; but according to Eupolis in his Flat- 
terers, he was from Teos, for he says, 

Inside is Protagoras of Teos. [cf. DRAM. T18b] 

Chronology (P2—P4) 

P2 Plato 


a (< A5) Protagoras 


[Protagoras:] And yet it is already many years that I have 
spent in the profession; for indeed, taken all together, the 
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N N N ^ lA rai ἃ 5 N [4 
γὰρ kai rà σύμπαντα πολλά μοί ἐστιν---οὐδενὸς ὅτου 
N ^ > E 
οὐ πάντων ἂν ὑμῶν καθ’ ἡλικίαν πατὴρ εἴην [. . .]. 


b (« A8) Men. 91e 

[XO.] οἶμαι γὰρ αὐτὸν ἀποθανεῖν ἐγγὺς καὶ ἑβδο- 
μήκοντα ἔτη γεγονότα, τετταράκοντα δὲ ἐν τῇ τέχνῃ 
ὄντα. 

P3 (« Al) Diog. Laert. 9.56 

Ἀπολλόδωρος δέ φησιν [FGrHist 244 F71] ἑβδομή- 
κοντα, σοφιστεῦσαι δὲ τεσσαράκοντα καὶ ἀκμάζειν 
κατὰ τὴν τετάρτην καὶ ὀγδοηκοστὴν Ὀλυμπιάδα. 


P4 (« A4) Eus. - Chron. (Hier.), p. 113.20 


[ad Ol. 84.2]! Euripides [. . .] clarus habetur et Protagoras 
sophista [. . .]. 


! 84.2] 84 L: XXI [i.e. 84.1] OP 
Education (P5—P7) 


P5 (< Al) Diog. Laert. 9.50 


διήκουσε δ᾽ ὁ Πρωταγόρας Δημοκρίτου. 
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sum of my years is considerable—there is no one here 
among you all [1.6. Socrates, Alcibiades, Callias, Critias, 
Prodicus, Hippias] whose father I could not be by age 
de 


b (« A8) Meno 


[Socrates:] I think that he died near the age of seventy and 
spent forty years in the profession. 


P3 (< Al) Diogenes Laertius 

Apollodorus says [scil. that he died] at the age of seventy, 
that he had been active as a sophist for forty years, and 
that he reached his full maturity in the 84th Olympiad [= 
444—440]. 

P4 (« A4) Eusebius, Chronicle 


84th Olympiad: Euripides [. . .] is considered famous, as 
well as Protagoras the sophist [. . .]. 


Education (P5—P7) 
P5 (« Al) Diogenes Laertius 


Protagoras studied with Democritus. 
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P6 
a (« Al) Diog. Laert. 9.53 


καὶ πρῶτος τὴν καλουμένην τύλην, ἐφ᾽ ἧς τὰ φορτία 
βαστάζουσιν, εὗρεν, ὥς dyow Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν τῷ 
Περὶ παιδείας [Frag. 63 Rose]: φορμοφόρος γὰρ ἦν, ὡς 
καὶ Ἐπίκουρός πού φησι [Frag. 172 Usener]. καὶ τοῦτον 
ν / » 1 ` 7 2 7 3 NA 
τὸν τρόπον ἤρθη πρὸς Δημοκρίτου, ξύλα” δεδεκὼς 


ὀφθείς.” 


: ἤχθη Croenert (servato δημόκριτον) : δημόκριτον 
mss., corr. Toup ? ξύλα «τύλῃ» Croenert: ξύλα «εὖ» 
Marcovich ^ δεδεκὼς Casaubon: δεδο- B: δεδω- PF 


? ὀφθεὶς] σοφῶς coni. Croenert 
b (« A3) Schol. in Plat. Rep. 600c 


3 7 e E) i b n 
οὗτος φορτοβαστάκτης ἦν, ἐντυχὼν δὲ Δημοκρίτῳ 
ἐφιλοσόφησεν καὶ ἐπὶ ῥητορείαν ἔσχεν [... = D16]. 


P7 (< A2) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.10.1-2, p. 13.1-8 Kayser 


e » 1 

Πρωταγόρας δὲ ὁ Ἀβδηρίτης σοφιστὴς Δημοκρίτου 
μὲν ἀκροατὴς οἴκοι ἐγένετο, ὡμίλησε δὲ καὶ τοῖς ἐκ 
Περσῶν μάγοις κατὰ τὴν Ξέρξου ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα 
Y ^ \ Ea 3 ^ ΄ Z 
ἔλασιν. πατὴρ γὰρ ἦν αὐτῷ Μαίανδρος |. . .] δεξάµε- 

N N N | / 5, 4 ^: ^ ^ 
νος δὲ καὶ τὸν Ξέρξην οἰκίᾳ τε καὶ δώροις τὴν Évvov- 
σίαν τῶν μάγων τῷ παιδὶ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ εὕρετο [. . .]. 


! post σοφιστὴς hab. ms. καὶ, secl. Friedländer 
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P6 
a (« Al) Diogenes Laertius 


He was the first to discover the so-called ‘porter’s knot 
(tulé), on which they carry loads, as Aristotle says in his On 
Education; for he was a porter, as Epicurus says some- 
where, and it was in this way that Democritus, who had 
seen him binding pieces of wood, obtained a more ele- 
vated position for him. 


b (« A3) Scholia on Plato's Republic 


He was a porter, but when he met Democritus he began 
to do philosophy and then devoted himself to rhetoric 


P7 (« A2) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


Protagoras of Abdera, the sophist, was a student of De- 
mocritus at his home, but he also associated with the magi 
who came from Persia during the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece. His father was Maeander [. . .], by wel- 
coming Xerxes with hospitality and presents, he obtained 
from him permission for his son to spend time with the 


magi [. . .] [cf. R25]. 
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Protagoras Visits to Athens (P8—P11) 
A Public Reading (P8) 


P8 (< ΑΙ) Diog. Laert. 9.54 


^ N ^ ΄ ε ^ > / X N A^ 

πρῶτον δὲ τῶν λόγων ἑαυτοῦ ἀνέγνω τὸν llepi θεῶν 

5 d N 3 ^ 5 ^ 5 4 > 7 P4 

[. . J) ἀνέγνω δὲ Ἀθήνησιν ἐν τῇ Εὐριπίδου οἰκίᾳ 1j, 

ὥς τινες, ἐν τῇ Μεγακλείδου: ἄλλοι ἐν Λυκείῳ, palny- 

τοῦ τὴν φωνὴν αὐτῷ χρήσαντος Ἀρχαγόρου τοῦ Θεο- 
δότου. 


The Visit Presupposed by Plato's Protagoras (P9) 
P9 (< A11) Athen. Deipn. 
a5218B 


ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ ὁ ἐν τῷ Πρωταγόρᾳ διάλογος, μετὰ τὴν 
Ἱππονίκου τελευτὴν γενόμενος παρειληφότος ἤδη τὴν 
οὐσίαν Καλλίου, τοῦ Πρωταγόρου «μέμνηται» mapa- 
γεγονότος τὸ δεύτερον οὐ πολλαῖς πρότερον ἡμέραις. 
ὁ δ᾽ Ἱππόνικος [.. .] τέθνηκε [.. .] πρὸ τῆς ἐπ᾽ Αλκαίου 
διδασκαλίας τῶν Εὐπόλιδος Κολάκων οὐ πολλῷ 
χρόνῳ κατὰ τὸ εἰκός. πρόσφατον γάρ τινα τοῦ Καλ- 
λίου τὴν παράληψιν τῆς οὐσίας ἐμφαίνει τὸ δρᾶμα. 
ἐν οὖν τούτῳ τῷ δράματι Εὔπολις τὸν Πρωταγόραν 
ὡς ἐπιδημοῦντα εἰσάγει, Ἀμευψίας Ò ἐν τῷ Κόννῳ" 
δύο πρότερον ἔτεσιν διδαχθέντι οὐ καταριθμεῖ αὐτὸν 
ἐν τῷ τῶν φροντιστῶν χορῷ: δῆλον οὖν ὡς μεταξὺ 
τούτων τῶν χρόνων παραγέγονεν. 
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Protagoras Visits to Athens (P8—P11) 
A Public Reading (P8) 


P8 (< Al) Diogenes Laertius 


The first of his works that he read in public was On the 
Gods |. . .]; he read it at Athens in Euripides’ house, or, as 
some people say, in Megacleides’; other people say that 
this was in the Lyceum, and that his student Archagoras, 
the son of Theodotus, lent him his voice. 


The Visit Presupposed by Plato’s Protagoras (P9) 
P9 (< A11) Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 
a 


The dialogue in the Protagoras [scil. of Plato], which takes 
place after the death of Hipponicus, when Callias had al- 
ready inherited his property, «mentions» the presence of 
Protagoras [scil. at Athens] for a second time a few days 
earlier [cf. Prot. 309d]. But Hipponicus [. . .] probably 
died not long before the performance, under Alcaeus [scil. 
as archon], of Eupolis’ Flatterers [= 421], for the play 
represents Callias' inheriting the property as being some- 
thing recent. Well, in this play, Eupolis shows Protagoras 
as arriving, whereas Ameipsias in his Connus, performed 
two years earlier [= 423], does not count him among the 
chorus of thinkers. So it is clear that he arrived between 
these two dates [i.e. between 423 and 421]. 


1 2 ^ 
«μέμνηται» Casaubon κοινῷ ms., corr. Casaubon 
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b 11 505F—506A 


ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐ δύνανται Πάραλος καὶ Ξάνθιππος οἱ 
Περικλέους υἱοὶ Πρωταγόρᾳ διαλέγεσθαι, ὅτε «τὸ» 
δεύτερον ἐπεδήμησε ταῖς Ἀθήναις, οἱ ἔτι πρότερον’ 
τελευτήσαντες «τῷ λοιμῷ». 


! post υἱοὶ ms. hab. τελευτήσαντες τῷ λοιμῷ, secl. Kaibel 


2 8 ο f 

«τὸ» Kaibel ot πέμπτῳ ἔτει πρότερον Casaubon: 
a ^ E . . 4 ^ ^ 
ot πολλοῖς ἔτεσι πρότερον coni. Kaibel «τῷ λοιμῷ» 
Kaibel 


Testimony to the Impact of 
His Arrival in Athens (P10) 


P10 (z DK) Plat. Prot. 310a-b, 3106-3114 


[ΣΩ.] τῆς yàp παρελθούσης νυκτὸς ταυτησί, ἔτι Ba- 
^ y e 2 e 2 ^ εν ^ 
θέος ὄρθρου, Ἱπποκράτης ὁ Ἀπολλοδώρου vos Φάσω- 
νος δὲ ἀδελφὸς τὴν θύραν τῇ βακτηρίᾳ πάνυ σφόδρα 
ἔκρουε, καὶ ἐπειδὴ αὐτῷ ἀνέῳξέ τις, εὐθὺς εἴσω ğe 
ἐπειγόμενος, καὶ τῇ φωνῇ μέγα λέγων, “ὦ Σώκρατες, 
» cc 5 ΄ ^ ΄ 22 N > N X X 
ἔφη, “ἐγρήγορας ἢ καθεύδεις; καὶ ἐγὼ τὴν φωνὴν 
γνοὺς αὐτοῦ, “Ἱπποκράτης,” ἔφην, “οὗτος: μή τι νεώ- 
* d JP » «ς 3 7 3 25 A 5 [74 ες. κ = / 
τερον ἀγγέλλεις; “οὐδέν y," ἡ O ὅς, “εἰ μὴ ἀγαθά 
» «€ 7 ^ / » 5 > 9 ΄ ες 3/ ^ "4 X A 
γε.” “εὖ ἂν Aéyow," ἦν Ò ἐγώ: “ἔστι δὲ τί, καὶ τοῦ 
e 7 E z » «ς Ζ 22 3/ cc c 22 
ἕνεκα τηνικάδε ἀφίκου; “Ἡρωταγόρας,) ἔφη, “ἥκει, 
X 3 5 y «c 5 5 5 Ἂς - N an! 
στὰς παρ᾽ ἐμοί. |. . .] [3106] “ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὰ ταῦτα καὶ νῦν 
[4 N 7 [4 e N > ^ ^ 5 ^ > N 
ἥκω παρὰ σέ, ἵνα ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ διαλεχθῇς αὐτῷ. ἐγὼ 
N [74 N N ld / 3 [74 N 3 κ oF 
yàp ἅμα μὲν kai νεώτερός εἰμι, ἅμα δὲ οὐδὲ ἑώρακα 
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b 


But Paralus and Xanthippus, the sons of Pericles, cannot 
have conversed with Protagoras when he visited Athens 
the second time [i.e. between 423 and 421], since they had 
already died earlier «from the plague» [= 429]. 


1 Athenaeus wants to demonstrate that Plato’s indications are 
fictitious because they do not respect the chronology. The dra- 
matic date usually assigned to the Protagoras is 433/31 because 
of the presence of Pericles’ sons; cf. 315a and 328d. Athenaeus’ 
argument presupposes that Protagoras visited Athens for a third 
time (which Athenaeus himself calls the ‘second time’ in P9b) in 
423—421, shortly before his death. 


Testimony to the Impact of 
His Arrival in Athens (P10) 


P10 (4 DK) Plato, Protagoras 


[Socrates:] For during this past night, while it was still well 
before dawn, Hippocrates, the son of Apollodorus and 
brother of Phason, knocked very loudly on my door with 
his stick, and as soon as it was opened for him he rushed 
inside and shouted, "Socrates! Are you awake or asleep?" 
I recognized his voice and said, “It’s Hippocrates. Do you 
have some news to report?" “Nothing,” he said, “except 
good news.” “May you be right!” I said. “But what is it, and 
for what reason have you come at such an hour?" *Pro- 
tagoras," he said, standing next to me, “has come! [. . .] 
[310e] But this is precisely why I have now come to you, 
so that you can speak to him about me. For I am both too 
young and also I have not ever seen Protagoras or heard 
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Πρωταγόραν πώποτε οὐδ᾽ ἀκήκοα οὐδέν: ἔτι γὰρ παῖς 
5 v N ΄ 3 ^ 5 N 74 A ^ 

OTE τὸ πρότερον ἐπεδήμησε. ἀλλὰ γάρ, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
πάντες τὸν ἄνδρα ἐπαινοῦσιν καί φασιν σοφώτατον 
ΩΙ / > s 7, 5 "d 5 5 ΄ [4 
εἶναι λέγειν. ἀλλὰ τί οὐ βαδίζομεν παρ᾽ αὐτόν, ἵνα 
5 7 22 

ἔνδον καταλαβώμεν; |. . .] 


Connection with Pericles (P11) 


P11 (B9) Ps.-Plut. Cons. Ap. 33 118E 


Περικλέα δὲ [. . .] πυθόμενον ἀμφοτέρους αὑτοῦ τοὺς 
υἱοὺς μετηλλαχέναι τὸν βίον, Πάραλόν τε καὶ Ξάν- 
θιππον, ὥς φησι Πρωταγόρας εἰπὼν] οὕτως: “τῶν γὰρ 
υἱέων νεηνιῶν ὄντων καὶ καλῶν, ἐν ὀκτὼ δὲ ταῖς πά- 
σῃσιν ἡμέρῃσιν ἀποθανόντων νηπενθέως ἀνέτλη: eù- 
Sins γὰρ εἴχετο, ἐξ ἧς πολλὸν ὤνητο κατὰ πᾶσαν 
ἡμέρην εἰς εὐποτμίην καὶ ἀνωδυνίην καὶ τὴν ἐν τοῖς 
πολλοῖσι δόξαν: πᾶς γάρ τίς μιν ὁρῶν τὰ ἑαυτοῦ πέν- 
θεα ἐρρωμένως φέροντα, μεγαλόφρονά τε καὶ ἀν- 
δρεῖον ἐδόκει εἶναι καὶ ἑαυτοῦ κρείσσω, κάρτα εἰδὼς 
τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἐν τοιοῖσδε πράγμασιν ἀμηχανίην.” [.. .] 


l > ^ 

εἰπεῖν mss., corr. Turnebus 
2 ^ 

ἐχεῖτο mss., corr. Turnebus 
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him at all —I was still a child when he came to visit the 
earlier time. But, Socrates, everyone praises the man and 
says that he is the wisest (sophótatos) at speaking. So why 
don't we go to him so that we can find him where he is 
staying? |. . .]" [cf. SOPH. ΒΘ]. 


Connection with Pericles (P11) 
P11 (B9) Ps.-Plutarch, Consolation to Apollonius 


When Pericles [. . .] found out that both his sons, Paralus 
and Xanthippus, had died, as Protagoras reports in the 
following words: "Although his sons, who were young and 
handsome, had died within only eight days, he endured 
without grieving. For he maintained his serenity, from 
which every day he derived great benefit for his good for- 
tune, for his freedom from pain, and for his reputation 
among the many. For all those who saw him enduring 
his losses with courage judged that he was great-spirited, 
manly, and self-controlled, knowing full well how helpless 
they themselves would be in such circumstances." [. . .] 


! In spite of the way in which the anonymous author intro- 
duces this quotation, it is very unlikely to be an authentic citation 
of Protagoras. 


See also D30 
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His Legislation for Thurii (P12) 
P12 (« A1) Diog. Laert. 9.50 


[. . . = PI] ὃς καὶ Θουρίοις νόμους γράψαι φησὶν 
[Heracl. Pont. Frag. 150 Wehrli] αὐτόν. 


His Voyage to Sicily 
See HIPPIAS P4 
His Fees (P13—P15) 
P13 
a (« A5) Plat. Prot. 349a 
[ΣΩ,] [.. .] ev y, [. . .] σοφιστὴν ἐπονομάσας σεαυτόν 
ἀπέφηνας παιδεύσεως καὶ ἀρετῆς διδάσκαλον, πρῶ- 
τος τούτου μισθὸν ἀξιώσας ἄρνυσθαι. 
b (< Al) Diog. Laert. 9.52 
οὗτος πρῶτος μισθὸν εἰσεπράξατο μνᾶς ἑκατόν. 
c (< A3) Schol. in Plat. Rep. 600c 


[. . . = D16] μισθὸν ἔπραξεν τοὺς μαθητὰς μνᾶς ρ΄. 
διὸ καὶ ἐπεκλήθη Λόγος. [... = P16] 
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His Legislation for Thurii (P12)' 


! Pericles organized the colonization of Thurii in 444/43 BC. 
P12 (« Al) Diogenes Laertius 


[. ..] he [i.e. Heraclides of Pontus in his On the Laws] also 
says that he wrote the laws for Thurii. 


His Voyage to Sicily 
See HIPPIAS P4 
His Fees (P13—P15) 


P13 


a (« A5) Plato, Protagoras 


[Socrates:] You [1.6. Protagoras] at least call yourself a 
sophist and declare that you are a teacher of education and 
excellence (areté), and you are the first to have thought it 
appropriate that you receive a fee for this. 


b (< ΑΙ) Diogenes Laertius 


He was the first to demand a fee, of one hundred minas. 


c (« A3) Scholia on Plato's Republic 


|. . .| He demanded a fee of one hundred minas from his 
students; and this is why he received the nickname Logos 
[i.e. ‘Discourse, ‘Reason, but also ‘Calculation,’ ‘Finan- 
cial account ]. [. . .] 
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P14 (< A8) Plat. Men. 91d 


i « 2/ [4 / ΄ / 
οἶδα γὰρ ἄνδρα ἕνα Πρωταγόραν πλείω χρήματα 
^ N a 
κτησάμενον ἀπὸ ταύτης τῆς σοφίας ἢ Φειδίαν τε, ὃς 
4 ^ ^ P4 > 7 N z 
οὕτως περιφανῶς Kaha ἔργα ἠργάζετο, καὶ ἄλλους 
δέκα τῶν ἀνδριαντοποιῶν. 


P15 (> A6) Plat. Prot. 398b-c 


e \ ^ » 
[IIP.] [.. .] ἐγὼ οἶμαι [. . .] διαφερόντως ἂν τῶν ἄλλων 
> ΄ 2 ^ 1 ν ` ν N02 ν 
ἀνθρώπων ὀνῆσαί τινα πρὸς τὸ καλὸν καὶ ἀγαθὸν 
/ Ν ” ^ ^ A 7 N Y 
γενέσθαι, καὶ ἀξίως τοῦ μισθοῦ ὃν πράττοµαι καὶ ἔτι 
πλείονος, ὥστε καὶ αὐτῷ δοκεῖν τῷ μαθόντι. διὰ ταῦτα 
N Ν ΄ ^ 2 ^ ^ ^ 
καὶ τὸν τρόπον τῆς πράξεως τοῦ μισθοῦ τοιοῦτον πε- 
΄ N 4 > ^ ΄ N N 
ποίημαι: ἐπειδὰν γάρ τις παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ μάθῃ, ἐὰν μὲν 
΄ ΄ a N 4 ΄ 
βούληται, ἀποδέδωκεν ὃ ἐγὼ πράττομαι ἀργύριον: 
aN X ἡ > N 2 €. / 5 ΄ [74 ^ ^ 5/ 
ἐὰν δὲ μή, ἐλθὼν εἰς ἱερόν, ὀμόσας ὅσου ἂν φῇ ἄξια 
y S / ^ / 
εἶναι τὰ µαθήµατα, τοσοῦτον κατέθηκε. 


! νοῆσαι mss., corr. Dobree 
Two Alleged Illustrious Disciples (P16) 


P16 (« A3) Schol. in Plat. Rep. 600c 


[. . . = P13c] rovrov μαθητὴς Ἰσοκράτης ὁ ῥήτωρ καὶ 
Πρόδικος 6 Κεῖος. 
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P14 (« A8) Plato, Meno 


[Socrates]: I know one man, Protagoras, who has made 
more money from this wisdom of his than Phidias, who so 
splendidly constructed magnificent monuments, and ten 
other sculptors all together. 


P15 (> A6) Plato, Protagoras 


[Protagoras:] I think [. . .] that I am superior to other 
people with regard to helping someone become fine and 
good, and that I deserve the fee that I charge, and even a 
bigger one—such is the view of whoever studies with me 
too. That is why I have adopted the following procedure 
with regard to my fee: when someone has learned from 
me, he gives me, if he wishes, the amount of money I ask 
for; otherwise he goes to a temple and, after swearing an 
oath, he deposits the amount corresponding to what he 
says what he has learned is worth. 


Two Alleged Illustrious Disciples (P16) 
P16 (« A3) Scholia on Plato's Republic 


[. . .] His disciples included Isocrates the orator and Pro- 
dicus of Ceos. 


See also PROD. P1 
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Apothegms (P17-P18) 
P17 (« Al) Diog. Laert. 9.56 


λέγεται δέ ποτε αὐτὸν ἀπαιτοῦντα τὸν μισθὸν Eù- 
s ΄ E ^ > ΄ <> 2 > Z 
αθλον τὸν μαθητήν, ἐκείνου εἰπόντος “ἀλλ᾽ οὐδέπω 
" 1 7 ο ^ «> > oN ` ^ / [4 

δίκην νενίκηκα, εἰπεῖν: “ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ μὲν ἂν νικήσω, ὅτι 
3 N 3 7 ^ mA ON ` Z wy 62» 

ἐγὼ ἐνίκησα, λαβεῖν µε δεῖ: ἐὰν δὲ σύ, ὅτι σύ. 

! δίκην Marcovich: νίκην BP: om. F 


P18 (A25) Gnomol. Vat. 468 


Πρωταγόρας ἐποποιοῦ τινος αὐτὸν βλασφημοῦντος 
5 ^l > 5 ^ «cD 22 
ἐπὶ τῷ μὴ ἀποδέχεσθαι τὰ ποιήματα αὐτοῦ “ὦ τάν, 
ἔφη: “κρεῖττόν μοί ἐστι κακῶς ἀκούειν ὑπὸ σοῦ ἢ τῶν 
σῶν ποιημάτων ἀκούειν.” 
! τὸ ms., corr. Sternbach 
His trial (P19—P20) 
P19 (« A1) Diog. Laert. 9.52 


διὰ ταύτην δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν τοῦ συγγράμματος ἐξ- 
εβλήθη πρὸς Ἀθηναίων: καὶ τὰ βιβλία αὐτοῦ κατέ- 
καυσαν ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ, ὑπὸ κήρυκι ἀναλεξάμενοι Tap’ 
ἑκάστου τῶν κεκτημένων. 


1 
ὑπὸ κήρυκι Φ: ὑπὀκήρυκα B: ὑπὸ κήρυκα PF 
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Apothegms (P17—P18) 
P17 (« Al) Diogenes Laertius 


It is said that one day he asked his pupil Euathlus for the 
payment of his fee; and when the latter said, “But I have 
not yet won a trial,” he replied, “Then if I win, I will have 
to receive it, because it is I who will have won; but if you 
do, the same, because it is you who will have won." 


P18 (A25) Vatican Gnomology 


When some poet was insulting him because he did not 
approve of his poems, Protagoras said, “My dear man, I 
would rather hear your slanders than your poems." 


His Trial (P19—P20) 
P19 (« A1) Diogenes Laertius 
Because of this beginning of his book [i.e. On the Gods, 
cf. P8, D10], he was expelled by the Athenians, and they 
burned his books in the marketplace after they had been 


collected by a herald from everyone who owned them. 
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P20 (« A1) Diog. Laert. 9.54 


κατηγόρησε δ᾽ αὐτοῦ Πυθόδωρος Πολυζήλου, εἷς τῶν 
τετρακοσίων: Ἀριστοτέλης δὲ Εὔαθλόν φησιν [Frag. 
67 Rose]. 


His Death (P21—P23) 


P21 (< A2) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.10.3, p. 13.14-19 
Kayser 


X ` ^ ^ "d ^ e A 3 Pd 5 ^ Lj 
διὰ μὲν δὴ τοῦτο πάσης γῆς ὑπὸ Ἀθηναίων ἠλάθη ὡς 
μέν τινες, κριθεί, ὡς δὲ ἐνίοις δοκεῖ, ψήφου ἐπενε- 

΄ ^ / Pd by > E] ^ > ^ 
χθείσης μὴ κριθέντι. νήσους δὲ ἐξ ἠπείρων ἀμείβων 
καὶ τὰς Ἀθηναίων τριήρεις φυλαττόμενος πάσαις θα- 
λάτταις ἐνεσπαρμένας κατέδυ πλέων ἐν ἀκατίῳ µι- 
κρῷ. 


P22 (« A12) Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 9.56 

παρ᾽ ἣν αἰτίαν θάνατον αὐτοῦ καταψηφισαμένων τῶν 
Ἀθηναίων διαφυγὼν καὶ κατὰ θάλατταν πταίσας ἀπέ- 
θανεν. 


P23 (« A1) Diog. Laert. 9.55 


φησὶ δὲ Φιλόχορος [FGrHist 328 F217] πλέοντος αὐτοῦ 


5 Pd ^ p^ ^ ` A 
εἰς Σικελίαν τὴν ναῦν καταποντωθῆναι: καὶ τοῦτο 
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P20 (« A1) Diogenes Laertius 


His accuser was Pythodorus, son of Polyzelus, one of the 
Four Hundred; but Aristotle says that it was Euathlus [cf. 
P17]. 


His Death (P21—P23) 
P21 (« A2) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


This is why he was expelled by the Athenians from their 
whole country, after he had been judged in a trial, accord- 
ing to some, or, as others think, after a public vote without 
a trial. While he was traveling from the mainland to the 
islands and avoiding the Athenian triremes, which were 
deployed on all the seas, he suffered shipwreck while sail- 


ing in a small boat. 


P22 (< A12) Sextus Empiricus, Against the Natural Phi- 
losophers 


It was for this reason [i.e. the atheism he was accused of 
because of D10] that the Athenians condemned him to 
death, but he managed to escape and died at sea in a 
shipwreck. 

P23 (« A1) Diogenes Laertius 


Philochorus says that while he was sailing to Sicily his ship 
suffered shipwreck, and that Euripides makes a veiled 
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αἰνίττεσθαι Εὐριπίδην ἐν τῷ Ἰξίονι. ἔνιοι «δὲ» κατὰ 
τὴν ὁδὸν τελευτῆσαι αὐτόν, βιώσαντα ἔτη πρὸς τὰ 


ἐνενήκοντα. 


! «δὲ» rec. 2 ἔτη «η’} Reiske 
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allusion to this in his Ixion.’ But some people say that he 
died during the trip, at the age of about ninety. 


! Txion attacked the gods. 
Iconography (P24) 


P24 (# DK) Richter I, p. 108. 
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D 
Attested Titles (DI-D8) 
D1 (« Al) Diog. Laert. 9.55 


: ^ 1 
ἔστι δὲ rà σῳζόμενα αὐτοῦ βιβλία τάδε Τέχνη ἐρι- 
^ N Z N ^ 4 N 
στικῶν, Περὶ πάλης, Περὶ τῶν μαθημάτων, Περὶ πο- 
λιτείας, Περὶ φιλοτιμίας, Περὶ ἀρετῶν, Περὶ τῆς ἐν 
2 ^ P4 N M a e, N ^ 9 
ἀρχῇ καταστάσεως, Περὶ τῶν ἐν Ἅιδου, Περὶ τῶν οὐκ 
ὀρθῶς τοῖς ἀνθρώποις πρασσομένων, Προστακτικός, 

^ ^ TRI 
Δίκη ὑπὲρ μισθοῦ, Ἀντιλογιῶν a β. 


E post τάδε lac. indic. Menagius 


D2 (B8) Plat. Soph. 232d-e 


[ΞΕ.] τά γε μὴν περὶ πασῶν τε καὶ κατὰ μίαν ἑκά- 
στην τέχνην, ἃ δεῖ πρὸς ἕκαστον αὐτὸν τὸν δηµιουρ- 
γὸν ἀντειπεῖν, δεδημοσιωμένα που καταβέβληται ye- 
γραμμένα τῷ βουλομένῳ μαθεῖν. 
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D 
Attested Titles (DI-D8) 


D1 (« Al) Diogenes Laertius 


The books of his that have been preserved are the follow- 
ing: The Art of Eristic, On Wrestling, On Mathematics |or: 
On the Sciences], On the Constitution of the City, On Love 
of Honors, On Virtues, On the Original Condition [scil. of 
humans], On What is in Hades, On What Humans Do 
Wrong, Imperative Discourse, Trial for His Payment, Op- 
posing Arguments in two books.’ 


! This list, which omits certain titles attested elsewhere, may 
include others invented on the basis of passages in Plato, like On 
Wrestling (cf. D2), or of anecdotes, like Trial for His Payment (cf. 
P17). 


D2 (B8) Plato, Sophist 


[The stranger from Elea:] With regard to all the arts and 
for each one of them, the way in which one must contra- 
dict each of the artisans himself is set out (kataballesthai), 
as it were in the public domain, written down for whoever 
wants to learn it. 
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[OE.] τὰ Πρωταγόρειά μοι φαίνῃ περί τε πάλης καὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων τεχνῶν εἰρηκέναι [. . .]. 


D3 (« B1) Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 7.60 


ἐναρχόμενος γοῦν τῶν Καταβαλλόντων ἀνεφώνησε 


[...= D9]. 
D4 
a (< A1) Diog. Laert. 9.54 


^ N ^ ΄ ε ^ 5 4 N N ^ 
πρῶτον δὲ τῶν λόγων ἑαυτοῦ ἀνέγνω τὸν Περὶ θεῶν 


iv = P8]. 
b < B4) Eus. PE 14.3.7 


λέγεται γοῦν τοιᾷδε κεχρῆσθαι εἰσβολῇ ἐν τῷ Περὶ 
θεῶν συγγράμματι: [...Ξ D10]. 


D5 
a (< B1) Plat. Theaet. 161c 


[XO.] τὴν δ᾽ ἀρχὴν τοῦ λόγου τεθαύμακα, ὅτι οὐκ εἷ- 
πεν ἀρχόμενος τῆς Ἀληθείας |... = Ra]. 


b (« A24) Plat. Crat. 391c 


[. .. = D21] [EP.] ἄτοπος μέντ᾽ àv εἴη µου, ὦ Σώκρα- 
τες, ἡ δέησις, εἰ τὴν μὲν Ἀλήθειαν τὴν Πρωταγόρου 
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[Theaetetus:] You seem to me to be talking about Pro- 
tagoras' writings on wrestling and on the other arts [. . .]. 


D3 (« B1) Sextus Empiricus, Against the Logicians 


At least he proclaimed at the beginning of his Refutations 
[Kataballontes, lit: Knockdown (Arguments)]: [. . . = D9]. 


D4 
a (< Al) Diogenes Laertius 


The first of his works that he read in public was On the 
Gods |. . .]. 


b (« B4) Eusebius, Evangelical Preparation 


At any rate he is said to have used the following opening 
for his treatise On the Gods: |. . . = D10]. 


D5 


a (< B1) Plato, Theaetetus 


[Socrates:] I was surprised by the beginning of his text, for 
he did not say at the beginning of his Truth that [. . .]. 


b (« A24) Plato, Cratylus 
[Hermogenes:] My question [ο D21] would be very 


strange, Socrates, if I, although I absolutely refuse to ac- 
cept Protagoras Truth, displayed some respect for the 
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[74 5 5 4 a: by ^ P4 5 rd e 
ὅλως οὐκ ἀποδέχομαι, τὰ δὲ TH τοιαύτῃ ἀληθείᾳ ῥη- 
θέντα ἀγαπῴην ὥς του ἄξια. 


c (# DK) P. Berol. inv. 9782, Col. 2.3-8 (CPF Protagoras 
1T) 


[. ..] ὁ δ[ἑ] | Θεαίτητος ἐνετύγίχανεν τῷ συγγράμἰματι 
τῷ Πρωταγόρου | τῷ Περὶ ἀληθείας, ἐν ᾧ | περὶ ἐπι- 


στήµης λέγει. 
D6 (84 B3) Cic. De orat. 3.32.198 


quid de Prodico Ceo, de Thrasymacho Chalcedonio, de 
Protagora Abderita loquar? quorum unusquisque pluri- 
mum temporibus illis etiam de natura rerum et disseruit 
et scripsit. 


D7 (< B2) Porph. Lectio philol. e lib. 1 in Eus. PE 10.3.25 
(Frag. 410F Smith) 


[. . .] Πρωταγόρου τὸν Περὶ τοῦ ὄντος [. . .] λόγον πρὸς 
τοὺς êv τὸ Ov εἰσάγοντας [.. .]. 


D8 (« B3) Anecd. Gr. I 171.31 Cramer 


ἐν τῷ ἐπιγραφομένῳ Μεγάλῳ λόγῳ ὁ Πρωταγόρας 
εἶπε[...- DII]. 
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arguments proposed by that kind of truth, as though they 


possessed some value. 
c (# DK) Berlin Papyrus 


[. . .] Theaetetus came across the treatise of Protagoras On 
Truth, in which he speaks about knowledge. 


D6 (84 B3) Cicero, On the Orator 


What should I say [scil. about the ability of the ancient 
orators to speak about any subject] regarding Prodicus of 
Ceos, Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, Protagoras of Abdera, 
each of whom at that time both spoke and wrote a lot even 
about nature? [= PROD. D2; THRAS. D4] 


D7 (< B2) Porphyry, Philological Course, in Eusebius, 
Evangelical Preparation 


[. . .] Protagoras’ discourse On What Is against those who 
introduce the thesis that what is is one [. . .] [cf. R2]. 


D$ (« B3) Anecdota Graeca 


In the book entitled Large Discourse Protagoras said: [. . . 
= DII]. 
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EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY VIII 


The Openings of Two of His Books (D9-D10) 
Man the Measure (D9) 


D9 (B1) Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 7.60 [The beginning of 
his Refutations | 


7 LA 4 by d ^ by 
πάντων χρημάτων μέτρον ἐστὶν ἄνθρωπος, τῶν μὲν 
d y ^ by y y 
ὄντων ὡς ἔστιν, τῶν δὲ οὐκ ὄντων ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν. 


Knowledge of the Gods (D10) 


D10 (B4) Diog. Laert. 9.51 (et al.) [The beginning of his 
On the Gods] 


ν ` ^ E s T. 1 sn e » ν » 02 
περι μεν θεῶν OUK εχω ειοεναι, οὔθ ως εἰσιν οὔθ 
ε » 5 ν sps t ^; TA 3 N N N 
ως OVK εισιν οὔθ οποίοι τινες ἰδέαν: πολλὰ γαρ τα 

n z 4 SZ 5 v 18 n ν N ^ 
κωλύοντά µε εἰδέναι,’ "| τε ἀδηλότης καὶ βραχὺς àv 
ὁ βίος τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. 

l οὐκ ἔχω εἰδέναι D. L.: οὐκ οἶδα Eus. ΡΕ 14.19.8 ? οὔθ’ 

. οὔθ’ BP et Eus.: εἴθ’... εἴθ᾽ m ? οὔθ᾽ ὁποῖοί τινες 
ἰδέαν Eus., non hab. D. L. * µε add. Di Benedetto ex 
Eus. 5 πολλὰ . . . εἰδέναι D. L.: πολλὰ γάρ ἐστι τὰ 
κωλύοντά µε ἕκαστον τούτων εἰδέναι Eus. ἥτε... 
ἀνθρώπου non hab. Eus. 


On Education (D11—D13) 
D11 (< B3) Anecd. Gr. 1.171.32—33 Cramer 
[... = D8] ὁ Πρωταγόρας εἶπε φύσεως καὶ ἀσκήσεως 
διδασκαλία δεῖται καὶ ἀπὸ νεότητος δὲ ἀρξαμένους 


δεῖ μανθάνειν |. .. = R23]. 
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The Openings of Two of His Books (D9-D10) 
Man the Measure (D9) 


D9 (B1) Sextus Empiricus, Against the Logicians [The 
beginning of his Refutations, cf. D3]' 


Of all things the measure is man: of those that are, 
that they are; and of those that are not, that they are 
not. 


! Plato's Theaetetus suggests that this is the beginning of Pro- 
tagoras' Truth (cf. D5, R7a). 


Knowledge of the Gods (D10) 


D10 (B4) Diogenes Laertius (et al.) [The beginning of 
his On the Gods, cf. D4a] 


About the gods I am able to know neither that they 
exist nor that they do not exist nor of what kind they 
are in form: for many things prevent me from know- 
ing this, its obscurity and the brevity of man’s life.’ 

! This fragment is also transmitted, with textual variants, by 
Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. 9.55 and Eusebius, PE 14.3.7, 


among others; and many ancient authors make allusions to it (see 
e.g. R24). 


On Education (D11—D13) 


D11 (< B3) Anecdota Graeca [in his Large Discourse, cf. 
D8] 


[. . .] Protagoras said, “Instruction needs nature [i.e. a 
natural disposition] and practice,” and “People must 
learn starting when they are young” [. . .]. 
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D12 (B10) Stob. 3.29.80 


Πρωταγόρας ἔλεγε μηδὲν εἶναι μήτε τέχνην ἄνευ µε- 
λέτης μήτε μελέτην ἄνευ τέχνης. 


D13 (B11) Ps.-Plut. Discipl., p. 178.24-25 


«ασ mr eran hario esar eM or’ sah vaias Â aia 
radio ana yir ee 


Protagoras on Language (D14—D32) 
The Forms of Protagoras’ Discourses (DI14—D16) 


D14 (A7) Plat. Prot. 329b 


[O.] Πρωταγόρας δὲ ὅδε ἱκανὸς μὲν μακροὺς λόγους 
N ^ 5 ^ ε 5 ~X A ε N by N 5 
καὶ καλοὺς εἰπεῖν, ὡς αὐτὰ δηλοῖ, ἱκανὸς δὲ καὶ épo- 

N Z N N N UL 
τηθεὶς ἀποκρίνασθαι κατὰ βραχὺ καὶ ἐρόμενος περι- 
^ e^ 
μεῖναί τε καὶ ἀποδέξασθαι τὴν ἀπόκρισιν, ἃ ὀλίγοις 
ἐστὶ παρεσκευασμένα. 


D15 (« A1) Diog Laert. 9.53 


οὗτος καὶ TO Σωκρατικὸν εἶδος τῶν λόγων πρῶτος 
ἐκίνησε[.. .]. 


D16 (A3) Schol. in Plat. Rep. 600c 
[. . . = P6b] πρῶτος λόγους ἐριστικοὺς εὗρεν |. . . = 


P13c]. 
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D12 (B10) Stobaeus, Anthology 


Protagoras said that art without practice and practice with- 
out art are nothing. 


D13 (B11) Ps.-Plutarch, On Training 


Protagoras said: "Education does not rise up in the soul 
unless one arrives at a great depth." 


! Translated from the French translation by Henri Hugonnard- 


Roche. 


Protagoras on Language (D14—D32) 
The Forms of Protagoras’ Discourses (D14—D16) 


D14 (A7) Plato, Protagoras 


[Socrates:] Protagoras here is able to deliver lengthy and 
beautiful speeches, as they [i.e. the myth of Prometheus 
and the following explanations, cf. D39-D41] demon- 
strate, but he is also able, if he is asked a question, to reply 
briefly and, if he asks a question, to wait and receive the 
reply—an ability that few people possess. 


D15 (« A1) Diogenes Laertius 


He was also the first person to introduce the Socratic form 
of arguments [. . .]. 


D16 (A3) Scholia on Plato's Republic 


[. . .] he was the first person to invent eristic discourses 


[esa]: 
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EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY VIII 
The Analysis of Discourse (D17—D20) 


D17 (« Al) Diog. Laert. 9.53-54 

διεῖλέ τε τὸν λόγον πρῶτος εἰς τέτταρα: εὐχωλήν, 
ἐρώτησιν, ἀπόκρισιν, ἐντολήν (οἱ δὲ εἰς ἑπτά: διήγη- 
σιν, ἐρώτησιν, ἀπόκρισιν, ἐντολήν, ἀπαγγελίαν, eù- 
χωλήν, κλῆσιν), οὓς καὶ πυθμένας εἶπε λόγων. 


! ἀπαγγελίαν rec.: ἐπαγγελίαν ΒΡῈ 


D18 (B6) Cic. Brut. 12.46 (= Arist. Τεχνῶν Συναγωγή, 
Frag. 137 Rose) 


[. . .] scriptasque fuisse et paratas a Protagora rerum 
illustrium disputationes, quae nunc communes appellan- 
tur loci. 

D19 (B6) Quintil. Inst. or. 3.1.12 

horum primi communis locos tractasse dicuntur Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias, affectus Prodicus et Hippias et idem 
Protagoras et Thrasymachus. 


D20 (« A1) Diog. Laert. 9.52 


καὶ πρῶτος µέρη χρόνου διώρισε kai καιροῦ δύναμιν 
E] > A E] 1 
ἐξέθετο καὶ λόγων ἀγῶνας ἐποιήσατο [... - RI9b]. 


1 1 4 
ἐποιήσατο BP’: ἐθεάσατο FP 
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The Analysis of Discourse (D17—D20) 
D17 (< ΑΙ) Diogenes Laertius 


He was the first person to divide discourse into four [scil. 
kinds of utterances]: request, question, answer, command 
(other people say into seven: narration, question, answer, 
command, report, request, invocation), which he called 
‘the foundations of discourses (logoi)? 


D18 (B6) Aristotle, Collection of Rhetorical Manuals, in 
Cicero, Brutus 


[. . .] disputations on well-known subjects, which now are 
called ‘commonplaces,’ were written and prepared by Pro- 
tagoras. 


D19 (B6) Quintilian, Training in Oratory 


Among them [i.e. the ancient teachers of rhetoric], Pro- 
tagoras and Gorgias are said to have been the first to dis- 
cuss the commonplaces, and Prodicus, Hippias, Protago- 
ras again and Thrasymachus the emotions [οι GORG. 
D16; PROD. D12]. 


D20 (« A1) Diogenes Laertius 
He was the first person to distinguish the parts of time 
[i.e. probably: the tenses of the verb], to explain the power 


of the right moment (kairos), to compose contests of argu- 
ments |. . .]. 
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Grammar and Correctness of Speech (D21—D25) 
D21 (« A24) Plat. Crat. 391c 
[O.] [. . .] λιπαρεῖν χρὴ τὸν ἀδελφὸν καὶ δεῖσθαι 
αὐτοῦ διδάξαι σε τὴν ὀρθότητα περὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἣν 
ἔμαθεν παρὰ Πρωταγόρου [...= D5b]. 
D22 
a (< A26) Plat. Phaedr. 267b—c 
[ΦΑ.] Πρωταγόρεια δέ, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐκ ἦν μέντοι 
τοιαῦτ᾽ ἄττα; 
[ΣΩ.] ὀρθοέπειά γέ τις, ὦ παῖ, καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ καὶ 
καλά. 
b (# DK) Hermias In Phaedr. 267c, p. 251.14-16 
τὸ δὲ “ὀρθοέπειά γέ τις”. τουτέστι, κυριολεξία: διὰ 
γὰρ τῶν κυρίων ὀνομάτων μετήρχετο ὁ Πρωταγόρας 
τὸν λόγον καὶ οὐ διὰ παραβολῶν καὶ ἐπιθέτων. 


D23 (A27) Arist. Rhet. 3.5 1407b7-8 


/ ^ P ^ 5 ^ ΄ Ed 
[. . .] Πρωταγόρας τὰ γένη τῶν ὀνομάτων διῄρει, ἄρ- 
ρενα καὶ θήλεα καὶ σκεύη. 
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Grammar and Correctness of Speech (D21—D25) 
D21 (« A24) Plato, Cratylus 
[Socrates:] [. . .] you must beseech your brother [i.e. Cal- 
lias] and ask him to teach you the correctness in matters 
of this sort [scil. of language] that he learned from Pro- 
tagoras [. . .]. 
D22 
a (« A26) Plato, Phaedrus 
[Phaedrus:] And are there not similar terms [i.e. pertain- 
ing to rhetorical terminology] in Protagoras? 
[Socrates:] Indeed, a certain ‘correctness of language’ 
(orthoepeia), my boy, and many other fine things. 
b (# DK) Hermias, Commentary on Plato's Phaedrus 
*a certain correctness of language": that is, the use of 
literal expressions; for it was by means of words used liter- 
ally that Protagoras pursued his discourse, and not by 
means of comparisons and epithets. 


D23 (A27) Aristotle, Rhetoric 


[. . .] Protagoras distinguished the genders of nouns: mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter. 
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D24 (A28) Arist. SE 14 173b17-22 


» 1 ^ N ^ N x) ^ F3 

ἔστι δὲ τοῦτο καὶ ποιεῖν καὶ μὴ ποιοῦντα φαίνεσθαι 
καὶ ποιοῦντα μὴ δοκεῖν, καθάπερ ὁ Πρωταγόρας ἔλε- 
γεν, εἰ ὁ μῆνις καὶ ὁ πήληξ ἄρρεν ἐστίν: ὁ μὲν γὰρ 
λέγων οὐλομένην" σολοικίζει μὲν κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον, οὐ 
φαίνεται δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις, ὁ δὲ “οὐλόμενον φαίνεται 

Ld 5 > » Pd 
μέν, ἀλλ᾽ ov σολοικίζει. 


D25 (A29) Arist. Poet. 19 1456b15-18 


τί γὰρ ἄν τις ὑπολάβοι ἡμαρτῆσθαι à Πρωταγόρας 
ἐπιτιμᾷ ὅτι εὔχεσθαι οἰόμενος ἐπιτάττει εἰπών “μῆνιν 
ἄειδε θεά”. τὸ γὰρ κελεῦσαι, φησί, ποιεῖν τι ἢ μή, 
ἐπίταξίς ἐστιν. 

Arguments (736-790) 
D26 (« Al, > B6a) Diog. Laert. 9.51 


N A » ^ ΄ 5 N N ΄ 
καὶ πρῶτος ἔφη δύο λόγους εἶναι περὶ παντὸς πρά- 
el 
yporos ἀντικειμένους ἀλλήλοις: ois καὶ συνηρώτα, 
πρῶτος τοῦτο πράξας. 


! οἷς] οὓς Richards 
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D24 (A28) Aristotle, Sophistic Refutations 


It is possible not only to commit one [i.e. a solecism], 
but also to seem to commit one although one does not do 
so, and also to commit one without seeming to do so, as 
Protagoras used to say, since ‘wrath’ [ménis, feminine in 
Greek] and ‘helmet’ [péléx, feminine in Greek] are [scil. in 
reality] masculine: for someone who says ‘accursed’ [fem- 
inine, scil. wrath: cf. Iliad 1.1-2] commits a solecism ac- 
cording to him, but does not seem to other people to do 
so, whereas if he says ‘accursed’ [masculine] he seems to 
commit a solecism but in fact does not do so. 


D25 (A29) Aristotle, Poetics 


For who would suppose that he [i.e. Homer] was mistaken 
in what Protagoras criticizes, namely that he thinks that he 
is making a request but in fact is uttering a command when 
he says, “Sing, Goddess, the wrath" [Iliad 1.1]? For, he 
says, to order someone to do something or not to do it is 
to utter a command. 


Arguments (D26-D30) 
D26 (« Al, > B6a) Diogenes Laertius 
He was the first person to say that, concerning every sub- 
ject, there are two arguments opposed to one another; and 


this is also the way he formulated questions, which he was 
the first person to do in this way. 
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D27 (A20) Sen. Epist. 88.43 


Protagoras ait de omni re in utramque partem disputari 
posse ex aequo et de hac ipsa, an omnis res in utramque 
partem disputabilis sit. 


D28 (A21) Steph. Byz. s.v. Ἄβδηρα 


[. . .] Πρωταγόρας, ὃν Εὔδοξος ἱστορεῖ [Frag. 307 
Lasserre] τὸν ἥσσω καὶ κρείσσω λόγον πεποιηκέναι 

N N x ^ κ 5 N d hy 
καὶ τοὺς μαθητὰς δεδιδαχέναι τὸν αὐτὸν ψέγειν καὶ 
ἐπαινεῖν. 


D29 (« ΑΙ) Diog. Laert. 9.53 


καὶ πρῶτος κατέδειξε τὰς πρὸς τὰς θέσεις ἐπιχειρή- 
σεις, ὥς φησιν Ἀρτεμίδωρος ὁ διαλεκτικὸς [Art. script. 
B III 20] ἐν τῷ Πρὸς Χρύσιππον. 


D30 (A10) Plut. Per. 36.5 


΄ κ 5 Pd a > "d 
πεντάθλου γάρ τινος ἀκοντίῳ πατάξαντος ᾿Ἐπίτιμον 
τὸν Φαρσάλιον ἀκουσίως καὶ κτείναντος, ἡμέραν 
d ^ ^ 
ὅλην ἀναλῶσαι μετὰ Πρωταγόρου διαποροῦντα, πό- 
N 5 ΄ ^ N 7 ^ ^ ^N > 
τερον τὸ ἀκόντιον ἢ τὸν βαλόντα μᾶλλον ἢ TOUS ayo- 
/ N N ^ 
νοθέτας κατὰ τὸν ὀρθότατον λόγον αἰτίους χρὴ τοῦ 
4 ^ 
πάθους ἡγεῖσθαι. 
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D27 (A20) Seneca, Letters to Lucilius 


Protagoras said that concerning every question one can 
argue equally well in one direction or in the other, and also 
concerning this very question, whether every question can 
be discussed in one direction or in the other. 


D28 (A21) Stephanus of Byzantium 


[. . .] Protagoras, of whom Eudoxus reports that he made 
the weaker argument also the stronger one and taught his 
disciples to blame and to praise the same man. 


See also R18; DRAM. T19 


D29 (« A1) Diogenes Laertius 


He was the first person to show how to attack theses, as 
Artemidorus the dialectician says in his Against Chrysip- 
pus. 


D30 (A10) Plutarch, Pericles 


When a competitor in the pentathlon unintentionally 
struck Epitimus of Pharsalus with a javelin and killed him, 
he [i.e. Pericles] spent a whole day with Protagoras exam- 
ining the difficulty whether, according to the most correct 
reasoning, it was the javelin, or the man who threw it, or 
the umpires, that should be considered responsible for 
this unfortunate event. 
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Interpretation of the Poets (D31—D32) 
D31 (< A25) Plat. Prot. 338e-339a 


[IIP.] ἡγοῦμαι [. . .] ἀνδρὶ παιδείας μέγιστον µέρος 
εἶναι περὶ ἐπῶν δεινὸν εἶναι ἔστιν δὲ τοῦτο τὰ ὑπὸ 
τῶν ποιητῶν λεγόμενα οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι συνιέναι ἅ τε Óp- 
θῶς πεποίηται καὶ ἃ μή [. . .]. 


D32 (A30) Ammon. Schol. in Il. 21.240 (POxy. 221, Col. 
XII, 20, II, p. 68 GH) (CPF Protagoras 2T) 


Πρωταγόρας φησ[ὶν πρὸ]ς τὸ διαλαβεῖν τὴν | μάχην 
τὸ ἐ[πεισό]διον γεγονέναι τὸ ἑξῆς τῆς Ἐά[νθου κα]ὶ 
θνητοῦ μάχης ἵν᾽ | εἰς τὴν θεο[μαχία]ν μεταβῇ, τάχα 
δὲ | ἵνα καὶ τὸν [Ἀχιλ]λέ[α] αὐξήσῃ [. . .]. 

Geometry (583-794) 
D33 (< B7) Arist. Metaph. B2 998a2—4 


ἅπτεται γὰρ τοῦ κανόνος ov κατὰ στιγμὴν ὁ κύκλος, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ Πρωταγόρας ἔλεγεν ἐλέγχων τοὺς γεωµέ- 
τρας |... .]. 


D34 (B7a, Nachtrag, vol. II, p. 425) Philod. Poem. (P. 
Herc. 1676) Frag. XI, p. 243 


[. ..] τὸ τὰ πρζάγµατα | μὲ»ν ἄγνωστα εἶνακι τὰς δὲ} | 
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Interpretation of the Poets (D31—D32) 
D31 (« A25) Plato, Protagoras 
[Protagoras:] I think [. . .] that for a man the most impor- 
tant part of education consists in being expert concerning 
poems; and this means to be able to understand what is 
said correctly by the poets and what is not [. . .] [cf. D42]. 
D32 (A30) Ammonius, Scholia on Homers Iliad 
Protagoras says that the following episode, the battle be- 
tween Xanthus and a mortal [I]. 21.200—297], serves to 
articulate the battle, in order to make a transition to the 
battle of the gods, and perhaps also to lend further impor- 
tance to Achilles [. . .]. 
See also D24-D25, D42 

Geometry (533-794) 

D33 (« B7) Aristotle, Metaphysics 
For a wheel touches a straight rod (kanón) not in [scil. 
only] one point, but in the way that Protagoras said when 


he was refuting the geometers [. . .]. 


D34 (B7a, Nachtrag, vol. II, p. 425) Philodemus, On Po- 
ems 


[. . .] that the «things» are not knowable, «the» words are 
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λέξεις οὐκ ἀρεστάςς, ὅπερ» | ἐπὶ τῆς μαζθηματικῆς» 
| Πρωταγόρας μάλα. 


Appendix: Platonic Representations 
of Protagoras (D35—D42) 
Protagoras the Teacher (D35—D37) 


D35 (A5) Plat. Prot. 317b 


[IIP.] ἐγὼ οὖν τούτων τὴν ἐναντίαν ἅπασαν ὁδὸν ἐλή- 
λυθα, καὶ ὁμολογῶ τε σοφιστὴς εἶναι καὶ παιδεύειν 
ἀνθρώπους [. . .]. 


D36 (A5) Plat. Prot. 318a 


[IIP.] ὦ νεανίσκε, ἔσται τοίνυν σοι, ἐὰν ἐμοὶ συνῇς, ἡ 
^ κ ^ > x Z 5 Ld » Z 

ἂν ἡμέρᾳ ἐμοὶ συγγένῃ, ἀπιέναι οἴκαδε βελτίονι ye- 
γονότι, καὶ ἐν τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ ταὐτὰ ταῦτα: καὶ ἑκάστης 


ἡμέρας ἀεὶ ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον ἐπιδιδόναι. 
D37 (A5) Plat. Prot. 3156-3104 


[ΠΡ.] οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλοι λωβῶνται τοὺς νέους: τὰς γὰρ 
/ \ ΄ z Z > » 
τέχνας αὐτοὺς πεφευγότας ἄκοντας πάλιν αὖ ἄγοντες 
΄ / ^ N 
ἐμβάλλουσιν εἰς τέχνας, λογισμούς τε καὶ ἀστρονο- 
μίαν καὶ γεωμετρίαν καὶ μουσικὴν διδάσκοντες---καὶ 
[74 » XN ς ^ » ^ hy > * N 5 / 
ἅμα εἰς τὸν Ἱππίαν ἀπέβλεψεν- παρὰ ὃ’ ἐμὲ ἀφικό- 
΄ N E N N © 4 
μενος μαθήσεται οὐ περὶ ἄλλου του ἢ περὶ οὗ ἥκει. 
N N 4 2 > 5 ^ N A * ΄ c 
τὸ δὲ μάθημά ἐστιν εὐβουλία περὶ τῶν οἰκείων, ὅπως 
N E ^ ^ ^ ^ 
ἂν ἄριστα τὴν αὑτοῦ οἰκίαν διοικοῖ, καὶ περὶ τῶν τῆς 
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not acceptable; «as» Protagoras indeed [scil. said] about 
ma<thematics>. 


Appendix : Platonic Representations 
of Protagoras (D35—D42) 
Protagoras the Teacher (D35—D37) 


D35 (A5) Plato, Protagoras 


[Protagoras:] So I myself have gone on the opposite path 
from these men [scil. the ancient sophists who disguised 
themselves], and I admit that I am a sophist and that I 
educate people [. . .] [cf. SOPH. R1 1a]. 


D36 (A5) Plato, Protagoras (= SOPH. R12) 


[Protagoras:] Young man [i.e. Hippocrates, cf. P10], if you 
study with me, this is what will happen to you: the very day 
that you start to study with me, you will go home having 
become a better man, and the same thing will happen the 
following day. And every day you will make progress con- 
tinually toward what is better. 


D37 (A5) Plato, Protagoras (= SOPH. R11b) 


[Protagoras:] For the other people harm young men. Driv- 
ing them back, despite their resistance, toward the arts 
that they have fled, they cast them upon those arts, teach- 
ing them calculation, astronomy, geometry, and music (and 
he cast a glance at Hippias) [cf. HIPPIAS D14]; whereas 
if he comes to me he will learn nothing else than what he 
came for. The object of my instruction is good deliberation 
about household matters, to know how to manage one's 
own household in the best way possible, and about those 
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LÀ [7/4 N ^ 3. P4 ^ » bi 
πόλεως, ὅπως τὰ τῆς πόλεως δυνατώτατος ἂν εἴη καὶ 
πράττειν καὶ λέγειν. 


Protagoras’ Own Explanation of His Doctrine of 
Man the Measure in Plato's Theaetetus (D38) 


D38 (> A21a) Plat. Theaet. 166d-167d 


[ΠΡ.] ἐγὼ γάρ φημι μὲν τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἔχειν ws yé- 
γραφα! μέτρον γὰρ ἕκαστον ἡμῶν εἶναι τῶν τε ὄντων 
καὶ μή, μυρίον μέντοι διαφέρει ἕτερον ἑτέρου αὐτῷ 
7 [4 ^ b 2/ 37 N Z A N 
τούτῳ, ὅτι τῷ μὲν ἄλλα ἔστι τε καὶ φαίνεται, τῷ δὲ 
ἄλλα. καὶ σοφίαν καὶ σοφὸν ἄνδρα πολλοῦ δέω τὸ μὴ 
(d x 5 > 3 FS ^ by / / ^ 
φάναι εἶναι, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν τοῦτον καὶ λέγω σοφόν, ὃς 
5, e ^ e / N y / 74 
ἄν τινι ἡμῶν, ᾧ φαίνεται καὶ ἔστι κακά, μεταβάλλων 
^ 5 N ΄ ΄ N 5 N N ΄ 
ποιήσῃ ἀγαθὰ φαίνεσθαί τε καὶ εἶναι. τὸν δὲ λόγον 
^ ^ ^ e 7 "4 ΄ > of 3, Z 
av μὴ τῷ ῥήματί µου δίωκε, ἀλλ᾽ ὧδε ἔτι σαφέστερον 
74 74 7 ΩΙ N 5 ^ 74 3 74 
μάθε τί λέγω. [1666] otov yap ἐν τοῖς πρόσθεν ἐλέγετο 
ἀναμνήσθητι, ὅτι τῷ μὲν ἀσθενοῦντι πικρὰ φαίνεται 
ἃ ἐσθίει καὶ ἔστι, τῷ δὲ ὑγιαίνοντι τἀναντία ἔστι καὶ 
΄ 7 ` S ΄ D 
φαίνεται. [167a] σοφώτερον μὲν οὖν τούτων οὐδέτερον 
δεῖ ποιῆσαι- οὐδὲ γὰρ δυνατόν- οὐδὲ κατηγορητέον 
ς ς by "d 5 ^ [74 ^ rd ς by 
ὡς ὁ μὲν κάμνων ἀμαθὴς ὅτι τοιαῦτα δοξάζει, ὁ δὲ 
ὑγιαίνων σοφὸς ὅτι ἀλλοῖα, μεταβλητέον δ ἐπὶ θά- 
repa: ἀμείνων γὰρ ἡ ἑτέρα ἕξις. οὕτω δὲ καὶ ἐν τῇ 
R 5 N € £. A $ N ^ 5 et 
παιδείᾳ ἀπὸ ἑτέρας ἔξεως ἐπὶ τὴν ἀμείνω µεταβλη- 
^ » > e N 3 A) 7 ^ € N 
τέον: ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἰατρὸς φαρμάκοις μεταβάλλει, ὁ δὲ 
^ z 5 hs 5/ ΄ - ΄ "4 ΄ 
σοφιστὴς λόγοις. ἐπεὶ οὔ τί γε ψευδῆ δοξάζοντά τίς 
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of the city, so as to be most capable of acting and speaking 
in the city's interests. 


Protagoras’ Own Explanation of His Doctrine of 
Man the Measure in Plato's Theaetetus (D38) 


D38 (> A21a) Plato, Theaetetus 


[Protagoras:] For I myself say that the truth is just as I 
wrote it: each of us is the measure of the things that are 
and of those that are not [cf. D9], but one person differs 
enormously from another precisely inasmuch as things ex- 
ist and appear to be something for one person, something 
else for another. As for cleverness (sophia) and the clever 
man (sophos), I am very far from saying that they do not 
exist; but I also call that man clever who, by transforming 
things, makes them appear to be good and be good for 
someone to whom they appeared to be bad and were bad. 
And do not track down my discourse once again by being 
stuck on my words: but understand in the following way 
even more clearly what I mean. [166e] Remember what 
was said earlier, that food appears to be bitter, and is bitter, 
to a sick man, and that it appears to be the contrary, and 
is the contrary, to a healthy man. [167a] It is not a matter 
of making either of these two men cleverer—that is not 
even possible—nor of maintaining that the sick man is 
ignorant because he has this opinion, nor that the healthy 
man is clever because he has the contrary one, but instead 
of bringing the sick one into the other condition, since that 
one is better. So too in education, it is a matter of bringing 
people from one condition into a better one. Now, while 
the doctor does this by means of medicines, the sophist 
does so by means of discourses. For it has never happener 
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[74 5 ^ 2 P4 ^ + N Ν 
τινα ὕστερον ἀληθῆ ἐποίησε δοξάζειν: οὔτε γὰρ τὰ 
bi » N 7 » 2/ > a ^ d 
μὴ ὄντα δυνατὸν δοξάσαι, οὔτε ἄλλα παρ᾽ ἃ ἂν má- 
^ ^ > e ^l 
ox», ταῦτα δὲ ἀεὶ ἀληθῆ. [167b] ἀλλ᾽ οἶμαι πονηρᾷ 
ψυχῆς ἕξει δοξάζοντα συγγενῆ ἑαυτῆς χρηστῇ ἐποί- 
^ e^ 
noe δοξάσαι ἕτερα τοιαῦτα, ἃ δή τινες τὰ φαντά- 
ε Ν > P4 x ^ ^ Li N Ἂς Pat 
opara ὑπὸ ἀπειρίας ἀληθῆ καλοῦσιν, ἐγὼ δὲ βελτίω 
^ «Ν [4 ^ € 7 5 Z δὲ WG «Ν 
μὲν τὰ ἕτερα τῶν ἑτέρων, ἀληθέστερα δὲ οὐδέν. καὶ 
τοὺς σοφούς, ὦ φίλε Σώκρατες, πολλοῦ δέω βατρά- 
^ 5 AN ν X a 3 hy ^ 
χους λέγειν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ μὲν σώματα ἰατροὺς λέγω, 
κατὰ δὲ φυτὰ γεωργούς. φημὶ γὰρ καὶ τούτους τοῖς 
φυτοῖς ἀντὶ πονηρῶν αἰσθήσεων, ὅταν τι αὐτῶν 
3 - X. XN € hy 5 Pd N 
ἀσθενῃ, [167c] χρηστὰς καὶ ὑγιεινὰς αἰσθήσεις τε καὶ 
9 "P ME ^ ν Z ΄ N02 κ 
ἀληθεῖς" ἐμποιεῖν, τοὺς δέ γε σοφούς τε καὶ ἀγαθοὺς 
ῥήτορας ταῖς πόλεσι τὰ χρηστὰ ἀντὶ τῶν πονηρῶν 
^ 5 3 ^ a > 
δίκαια δοκεῖν εἶναι ποιεῖν. ἐπεὶ οἷά γ᾽ ἂν ἑκάστῃ Tó- 
λει δίκαια καὶ καλὰ δοκῇ, ταῦτα καὶ εἶναι αὐτῇ, ἕως 
Ἃ 5 «Ν 7 > 2 ς XN > ` A » 
ἂν αὐτὰ νομίζῃ: ἀλλ᾽ ὁ σοφὸς ἀντὶ πονηρῶν ὄντων 
αὐτοῖς ἑκάστων χρηστὰ ἐποίησεν εἶναι καὶ δοκεῖν. 
XN N Ν 5 Χ / N e ^ hy 
κατὰ δὲ τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον kai 6 σοφιστὴς τοὺς παι- 
δευοµένους οὕτω δυνάµενος παιδαγωγεῖν σοφός τε 
καὶ ἄξιος πολλῶν χρημάτων τοῖς παιδευθεῖσιν. καὶ 
οὕτω σοφώτεροί τέ εἰσιν ἕτεροι ἑτέρων καὶ οὐδεὶς 
ψευδή δοξάζει, καὶ σοί, [167d] ἐάν τε βούλῃ ἐάν τε μή, 


5 4 5/ / ^ N > ΄ ε 7 
ἀνεκτέον ὄντι μέτρῳ’ σῴζεται γὰρ ἐν τούτοις ὁ λόγος 


οὗτος. 
! πονηρᾷ ed. Ald.: πονηρᾶς mss. ? ἀληθεῖς] ἀληθείας 
Schleiermacher: πάθας Richards: ἔξεις Diès: alii alia ? εἶναι 


secl. Schanz 
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that anyone has made someone who previously had false 
opinions later have true ones; for it is not possible to have 
opinions concerning what does not exist, nor other im- 
pressions than those one is having, and these are always 
true. [167b] But I think that when someone, because of a 
bad disposition of his soul, has opinions that are in confor- 
mity with that disposition, then, by exchanging this dispo- 
sition for a good one, one makes him have different opin- 
ions in conformity with his new disposition, appearances 
that some people, because of their ignorance, call true— 
while I myself say that the ones are better than the others, 
but not at all truer. And as for clever people, dear Socrates, 
I am far from calling them frogs [cf. 161d, R7a], but I call 
them doctors when they have to do with bodies and farm- 
ers when they have to do with plants. For I say that the 
latter too put into plants, when one of them is sick, [167c] 
sensations that are good and healthy and true instead of 
bad ones, and that clever and competent orators make 
good things seem to be just to cities instead of bad ones. 
For whatever seems [or: is decreed to be, dokein] just and 
fine to each city also is that for it, so long as it thinks that 
it is [or: adopts this law, nomizein]; but the clever man 
(sophos), whenever things are bad for them [i.e. the citi- 
zens], exchanges for them other things that are and appear 
to be good to them. And analogously, the sophist who is 
able to direct his pupils in this way is clever and deserves 
a considerable fee from those he has educated. And it is 
in this way that some men are cleverer than others and no 
one has false opinions; and as for you, [167d] whether you 
like it or not, you must put up with being a measure. For 
this affirmation is not harmed by these considerations. 
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Protagoras’ Myth in Plato's Protagoras (D39—D41) 
The Choice of the Form: 
Myth or Argument? (D39) 


D39 (+ DK) Plat. Prot. 320c 


[IIP.] [. . .] πότερον ὑμῖν, ὡς πρεσβύτερος νεωτέροις, 
μῦθον λέγων ἐπιδείξω ἢ λόγῳ διεξελθών; 

πολλοὶ οὖν αὐτῷ ὑπέλαβον τῶν παρακαθημένων 
ε ΄ ΄ [74 / ^ / 
ὁποτέρως βούλοιτο οὕτως διεξιέναι. δοκεῖ τοίνυν μοι, 


ἔφη, χαριέστερον εἶναι μῦθον ὑμῖν λέγειν |. .. = D40]. 
The Myth (D40) 
D40 (C1) Plat. Prot. 320c-322d 


[IIP.] [. . . = D39] ἦν γάρ ποτε χρόνος ὅτε θεοὶ μὲν 

^ S ` / > a E) bI N N ΄ 

ἦσαν, θνητὰ δὲ γένη οὐκ ἦν. ἐπειδὴ δὲ καὶ τούτοις 
΄ 5 ^ 

χρόνος ἦλθεν εἱμαρμένος γενέσεως, τυποῦσιν αὐτὰ 

θεοὶ γῆς ἔνδον ἐκ γῆς καὶ πυρὸς μείξαντες καὶ τῶν 

ὅσα πυρὶ καὶ γῇ κεράννυται. ἐπειδὴ Ò ἄγειν αὐτὰ 
Ν ^ 5 ^ 

πρὸς φῶς ἔμελλον, προσέταξαν Προμηθεῖ καὶ Er- 

μηθεῖ κοσμῆσαί τε καὶ νεῖμαι δυνάμεις ἑκάστοις ὡς 
4 ΄ N ^ 5 ἃς 5 N 

πρέπει. Προμηθέα δὲ παραιτεῖται ᾿Επιμηθεὺς αὐτὸς 

νεῖμαι, “νείμαντος δέ μου, ἔφη, ἐπίσκεψαι”: καὶ οὕτω 
΄ Z 1 Z ν ^ ` > ν » 

πείσας νέμει. νέμων δὲ τοῖς [3906] μὲν ἰσχὺν ἄνευ 
4 ^ * 

τάχους προσῆπτεν, τοὺς € ἀσθενεστέρους τάχει ἐκό- 


1 ^ 
νέμει TW: νεῖμαι B 
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Protagoras’ Myth in Plato's Protagoras (D39-D41) 
The Choice of the Form: 
Myth or Argument? (D39) 


D39 (# DK) Plato, Protagoras 


[Protagoras:] |. . .] would you rather that I explain by tell- 
ing you a story (muthos), as an older man speaking to 
younger ones, or by expounding it in an argument (logos)? 

Many of those who were sitting there suggested that he 
should expound it in whichever of the two ways he pre- 
ferred. “Well,” he said, “it seems to me to be more agree- 
able for me to tell you a story" [. . .]. 


The Myth (D40) 


D40 (C1) Plato, Protagoras 


[Protagoras:] [. . .] There was once a time when gods ex- 
isted but the mortal species did not. When the time came 
that was allotted by fate for the creation of these latter too, 
the gods fashioned them within the earth, mixing them 
together out of earth, fire, and whatever blends with earth 
and fire. When they were about to lead them toward the 
light, they ordered Prometheus and Epimetheus to equip 
them and to distribute to each one the capabilities appro- 
priate to it. Epimetheus asked Prometheus to let him do 
the distributing, and said, “After I have made the distribu- 
tion, you can check it"; and having persuaded him, he 
began the distribution. And so he made the distribution, 
[320e] providing strength without speed to the ones, and 
giving speed to the ones with less strength. To some he 
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2 € 
ope τοὺς δὲ ὤπλιζε, τοῖς δ᾽ ἄοπλον διδοὺς φύσιν 
ἄλλην tw’ αὐτοῖς ἐμηχανᾶτο δύναμιν εἰς σωτηρίαν. 
e^ ^ 3 
ἃ μὲν γὰρ αὐτῶν σμικρότητι ἤμπισχεν, πτηνὸν gv- 

N E 5 e^ S 3 
γὴν ἢ κατάγειον οἴκησιν ἔνεμεν: à δὲ ηὖξε μεγέθει, 
^ 3 ^ 3 Ns 3 N i. (A E] 
τῷδε [321a] αὐτῷ αὐτὰ ἔσῳζεν: καὶ τἆλλα οὕτως ἐπα- 

νισῶν ἔνεμεν. 
^ N 5 ^ 5 yf N 7, / 

ταῦτα δὲ ἐμηχανᾶτο εὐλάβειαν ἔχων μή τι γένος 
ἀιστωθείη: ἐπειδὴ δὲ αὐτοῖς ἀλληλοφθοριῶν διαφυ- 
yas ἐπήρκεσε, πρὸς τὰς ἐκ Διὸς ὥρας εὐμάρειαν un- 
χανᾶτο ἀμφιεννὺς αὐτὰ πυκναῖς τε θριξὶν καὶ στερε- 
οἷς δέρμασιν, ἱκανοῖς μὲν ἀμῦναι χειμῶνα, δυνατοῖς 
δὲ καὶ καύματα, καὶ εἰς εὐνὰς ἰοῦσιν ὅπως ὑπάρχοι 
N: 3 Ae ^ 4 5 t N: 5 ^ 
τὰ αὐτὰ ταῦτα στρωμνὴ οἰκεία τε καὶ [321b] αὐτοφυὴς 
e 7 N € ^ 4 N ν ε ^ N 5 / 
ἑκάστῳ, kai ὑποδῶν᾽ τὰ μὲν ὁπλαῖς, τὰ δὲ δέρµασιν 

^6 N05 ΄ > ^ N » » 

στερεοῖς καὶ ἀναίμοις. τοὐντεῦθεν τροφὰς ἄλλοις ἄλ- 
λας ἐξεπόριζεν, τοῖς μὲν ἐκ γῆς βοτάνην, ἄλλοις δὲ 
δένδρων καρπούς, τοῖς δὲ ῥίζας: ἔστι Ò οἷς ἔδωκεν 
5 N ΄ » / N ^ ` > 
εἶναι τροφὴν ζῴων ἄλλων βοράν' καὶ τοῖς μὲν ὀλιγο- 
γονίαν προσῆψε, τοῖς δ᾽ ἀναλισκομένοις ὑπὸ τούτων 
πολυγονίαν, σωτηρίαν τῷ γένει πορίζων. 

[4 4 is. 5 Z N ^ ς 5 ` 

ἅτε δὴ οὖν οὐ πάνυ τι σοφὸς ðv ὁ Ἐπιμηθεὺς 
A Lj N ^ ` "d 3 hy 
ἔλαθεν αὑτὸν [321c] καταναλώσας τὰς δυνάμεις εἰς τὰ 
Ed N b 5 ΄ 3; > ^ 5 XN 5 ^ 
ἄλογα: λοιπὸν δὴ ἀκόσμητον ἔτι αὐτῷ ἦν τὸ ἀνθρώ- 
πων γένος, kai ἠπόρει ὅτι χρήσαιτο. ἀποροῦντι δὲ 


2 τοὺς δ᾽ ἀσθενεστέρους .. . τοὺς δὲ... BT: τὰ © ἀσθενέ- 


στερα... τὰ δὲ... recc. ? μεγέθει TW: μεγέθη B 
* ὑποδῶν Cobet: ὑπὸ ποδῶν mss. 
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gave weapons, others he made weaponless by nature but 
devised for them some other means for preservation: for 
to those that he had given smallness he distributed escape 
by wings or a dwelling under the earth; while those that 
had grown large he preserved [321a] by this very fact. And 
he distributed all the other features in the same way, by 
balancing them equally against one another. 

He devised these things taking care to prevent any race 
from becoming extinct. But after he had supplied them 
with a way to escape mutual destruction, he went on to 
devise for them means of comfort against Zeus' seasons, 
dressing them in thick furs and tough hides, sufficient to 
protect them against the cold but also effective against 
heat, and so that when they went to sleep these same 
things would be their bedding, [321b] self-grown for each 
one, and he shod the ones with hooves, the others with 
tough and bloodless pads of skin. Then he provided dif- 
ferent kinds of food to different species, plants from the 
earth for some, the fruits of trees for others, and roots for 
yet others. And there are some to which he granted that 
they devour other animals as their food; but these he al- 
lowed to produce only a few offspring, while the others 
(whom they consumed) had many, thereby providing for 
the survival of that race. 

Well, Epimetheus was not very clever (sophos), so he 
did not notice [321c] that he had used up all the capabili- 
ties for the irrational animals; but he still had to deal with 
the human race, which had not been equipped, and he 


3 post rà δὲ hab. mss. θριξὶν καὶ, secl. Ast: ὄνυξι καὶ Baiter: 
ἄθριξι Orelli ê δέρμασιν στερεοῖς gloss. putat Kroschel 
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5 ^ a N 5 ΄ ^ Pd 
αὐτῷ ἔρχεται Προμηθεὺς ἐπισκεψόμενος τὴν νομήν, 
καὶ ὁρᾷ τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ζῷα ἐμμελῶς πάντων ἔχοντα, 
τὸν δὲ ἄνθρωπον γυμνόν τε καὶ ἀνυπόδητον καὶ 
ἄστρωτον καὶ ἄοπλον: ἤδη δὲ καὶ ἡ εἱμαρμένη ἡμέρα 
παρῆν, ἐν ἢ ἔδει καὶ ἄνθρωπον ἐξιέναι ἐκ γῆς εἰς φῶς. 
ἀπορίᾳ οὖν σχόμενος ὁ Προμηθεὺς ἥντινα σωτηρίαν 
[3914] τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ εὗροι, κλέπτει Ἡφαίστου καὶ 
Ἀθηνᾶς τὴν ἔντεχνον σοφίαν σὺν πυρί--ἀμήχανον 

^ σι » N 
γὰρ ἦν ἄνευ πυρὸς αὐτὴν κτητήν τῳ ἢ χρησίμην ye- 
νέσθαι---καὶ οὕτω δὴ δωρεῖται ἀνθρώπῳ. τὴν μὲν οὖν 

N N ΄ rad Ed ΄ 3; ^ N 
περὶ τὸν βίον σοφίαν ἄνθρωπος ταύτῃ ἔσχεν, τὴν δὲ 
πολιτικὴν οὐκ εἶχεν: ἦν γὰρ παρὰ τῷ Διί. τῷ δὲ IIpo- 
μηθεῖ εἰς μὲν τὴν ἀκρόπολιν τὴν τοῦ Διὸς οἴκησιν 

5 ^ > ^ a ^ X Ν hy © XN 
οὐκέτι ἐνεχώρει εἰσελθεῖν (πρὸς δὲ καὶ αἱ Διὸς φυλα- 
καὶ φοβεραὶ ἦσαν), εἰς δὲ τὸ τῆς Ἀθηνᾶς καὶ Ἠφαί- 

z N / > © > "4 
στου οἴκημα τὸ κοινόν, ἐν ᾧ ἐφιλοτεχνείτην, [321e] 

N / E 

λαθὼν εἰσέρχεται, καὶ κλέψας τήν τε ἔμπυρον τέχνην 
^ ^ ς d N ^ Ed ^ ^ 5 ^ 
τὴν τοῦ Ἡφαίστου καὶ τὴν ἄλλην τὴν τῆς Ἀθηνᾶς 
δίδωσιν ἀνθρώπῳ, καὶ ἐκ τούτου εὐπορία μὲν ἀν- 
yt ^ > 
θρώπῳ τοῦ βίου γίγνεται, Προμηθέα δὲ [322a] δι 
E 7L [74 © 7 ^ 2 

Επιμηθέα ὕστερον, ἧπερ λέγεται, κλοπῆς δίκη µε- 
τῆλθεν. 

3 X N € z ΄ / ΄ 

ἐπειδὴ δὲ ὁ ἄνθρωπος θείας μετέσχε μοίρας, 
πρῶτον μὲν διὰ τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ" συγγένειαν᾽ ζῴων uó- 

4 
vov θεοὺς ἐνόμισεν, καὶ ἐπεχείρει βωμούς τε ἱδρύε- 
σθαι καὶ ἀγάλματα θεῶν: ἔπειτα φωνὴν καὶ ὀνόματα 


! δι Ἐπιμηθέα secl. Sauppe 
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was at a loss what to do. While he was in this perplexity, 
Prometheus came to check the distribution, and he saw 
that the other animals were suitably provided with every- 
thing, but that man was naked, unshod, uncovered, and 
unarmed, and already the fated day had arrived on which 
man too had to go out from the earth into the light. So 
Prometheus, at a loss how he could find salvation [321d] 
for man, stole cleverness (sophia) in the practical arts from 
Hephaestus and Athena, together with fire (for to pos- 
sess that expertise without fire would be impossible or 
useless), and he gave these as a gift to man. This is how 
man acquired cleverness regarding the resources for life. 
But he did not possess political cleverness, for that was in 
Zeus' possession; and Prometheus no longer had the time 
to go into the acropolis where Zeus dwelled (besides 
which, Zeus' guards terrified him). So he slipped un- 
noticed into the building that Athena and Hephaestus 
shared, in which they cultivated the practical arts, [321e] 
and he stole the art of fire that belonged to Hephaestus 
and the other art that belonged to Athena, and gave these 
to man. And in this way man obtained an abundance of 
resources for life, but Prometheus [322a] later, as is said, 
was punished for theft, because of Epimetheus. 

Since man had received a share in a divine portion, he 
was in the beginning, because of his kinship with god, the 
only one among the animals to believe in the gods, and he 
set about erecting altars and statues of the gods. Thereaf- 
ter he used his skill quickly to articulate speech and words, 


? τοῦ θεοῦ secl. Hermann: τῶν θεῶν coni. Kroschel ? διὰ 
... συγγένειαν secl. Deuschle * uóvov] uóvos Cobet 
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N ΄ ^ ΄ 1 N > 7 N02 ^ 
ταχὺ διηρθρώσατο τῇ τέχνῃ, καὶ οἰκήσεις καὶ ἐσθῆ- 
τας καὶ ὑποδέσεις καὶ στρωμνὰς καὶ τὰς ἐκ γῆς τρο- 
φὰς ηὕρετο. οὕτω δὴ παρεσκευασμένοι κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς 
ἄνθρωποι ᾧκουν σποράδην, [3992] πόλεις δὲ οὐκ 
ἦσαν: ἀπώλλυντο οὖν ὑπὸ τῶν θηρίων διὰ τὸ παν- 
ταχῇ αὐτῶν ἀσθενέστεροι εἶναι, καὶ ἡ δημιουργικὴ 
τέχνη αὐτοῖς πρὸς μὲν τροφὴν ἱκανὴ βοηθὸς ἦν, πρὸς 
δὲ τὸν τῶν θηρίων πόλεμον ἐνδεής-- πολιτικὴν γὰρ 
τέχνην οὔπω εἶχον, ἧς μέρος πολεμική ἐζήτουν δὴ 
ἁθροίζεσθαι καὶ σῴζεσθαι κτίζοντες πόλεις: ὅτ᾽ οὖν 
ς ^ » ld 3 ^ [74 > » *. 
ἀθροισθεῖεν, ἠδίκουν ἀλλήλους ἅτε οὐκ ἔχοντες τὴν 

^ / [74 lA ΄ ΄ 
πολιτικὴν τέχνην, ὥστε πάλιν σκεδαννύμενοι διεφθεί- 
ροντο. 

Ζεὺς οὖν [322c] δείσας περὶ τῷ γένει ἡμῶν μὴ ἀπό- 
howto πᾶν, Ἑρμῆν πέμπει ἄγοντα εἰς ἀνθρώπους αἰδῶ 
τε καὶ δίκην, ἵν᾽ εἶεν πόλεων κόσμοι TE καὶ δεσμοὶ 
φιλίας συναγωγοί. ἐρωτᾷ οὖν Ἑρμῆς Δία τίνα οὖν 
τρόπον δοίη δίκην καὶ αἰδῶ ἀνθρώποις: “πότερον ὡς 
αἱ τέχναι νενέμηνται, οὕτω καὶ ταύτας νείμω; νενέμη- 

N © Ka » 5 hy ^ [3 s 5 74 
νται δὲ ὧδε: εἷς ἔχων ἰατρικὴν πολλοῖς ἱκανὸς ἰδιώ- 

N ε » “Ε N ΄ ^ κ 2 ^ 
ταις, καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι δημιουργοί: καὶ δίκην δὴ καὶ αἰδῶ 
οὕτω θῶ ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ἢ ἐπὶ πάντας νείμω;᾽ 

«<> s y » XY ς 7 «ς N / "d 
[322d] “ἐπὶ πάντας. ἔφη ὁ Ζεύς, “καὶ πάντες μετεχόν- 
των: οὐ γὰρ ἂν γένοιντο πόλεις, εἰ ὀλίγοι αὐτῶν µε- 
έχοιεν ὥσπερ ἄλλων τεχνῶν: καὶ νόμον γε θὲς Tap’ 
ἐμοῦ τὸν μὴ δυνάμενον αἰδοῦς καὶ δίκης μετέχειν 

rd € ^ ΄ 22 
κτείνειν ὡς νόσον πόλεως. [...Ξ DAI] 


στ N τέχνῃ secl. Deuschle 
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and to invent dwellings, clothes, shoes, bedding, and food 
from the earth. Thus equipped, at first men lived scat- 
tered, [322b] and there were no cities. So they were being 
destroyed by wild animals, because they were weaker than 
them in every way and their technical craftsmanship (dé- 
miourgiké tekhné) was sufficient for getting food but inad- 
equate for the war against the animals. For as yet they did 
not possess the art of politics, of which the art of waging 
war forms a part. They did indeed try to gather together 
and preserve themselves by founding cities; but when they 
gathered together, they committed injustice against one 
another, since they did not possess the art of politics, so 
that they scattered once again and were destroyed. 

So Zeus, [322c] fearing lest our race be completely 
destroyed, sent Hermes to bring the sense of shame 
(aidós) and justice (diké) to men, so that there would be 
ordered arrangements in the cities and bonds of friend- 
ship uniting men. Hermes asked Zeus how he should give 
men justice and a sense of shame: “Should I distribute 
these in the same way as the arts are distributed? For these 
are distributed in the following way: one man who pos- 
sesses the art of medicine is enough for many laymen, and 
so too the other craftsmen. So should I set justice and a 
sense of shame among men in the same way, or should I 
distribute them to all?” [322d] “To all,” said Zeus, “and let 
all men have a share. For cities would not exist if only a 
few men had a share in these things, as in the other arts. 
And establish this law in my name: that anyone who is 
unable to possess a share in a sense of shame and justice 


should be killed as a disease of the city.” [. . .] 


2 πολιτικὴν... πολεμική secl. Karlowa 
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The Lesson of the Myth (D41) 
D41 (z DK) Plat. Prot. 322d—323a 


[IIP.] [. . . = D40] οὕτω δή, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ διὰ ταῦτα 
e 2/ N 3 ^ [4 ` R o3 A 
ot Te ἄλλοι καὶ Ἀθηναῖοι, ὅταν μὲν περὶ ἀρετῆς TEKTO- 
^ ^ ΄ ^ z N A 2\ 7 
νικῆς ἡ λόγος ἢ ἄλλης τινὸς δημιουργικῆς, ὀλίγοις 
οἴονται μετεῖναι συμβουλῆς, καὶ ἐάν τις ἐκτὸς ὢν 
- 5 4 P4 5 3 ^ ε ^ 
τῶν ὀλίγων συμβουλεύῃ, [3996] οὐκ ἀνέχονται, ὡς σὺ 
nd P ^ e: > ^ [74 N 5 X 
φῄς- -εἰκότως, ὡς ἐγώ φηµι- ὅταν δὲ εἰς συμβουλὴν 
^ > ^ y a ^ A: z. 
πολιτικῆς ἀρετῆς ἴωσιν, [323a] ἣν δεῖ διὰ δικαιοσύνης 
πᾶσαν ἰέναι καὶ σωφροσύνης, εἰκότως ἅπαντος AV- 
δρὸς ἀνέχονται, ὡς παντὶ προσῆκον ταύτης γε μετέ- 
^ ^ N > ^ 
χειν τῆς ἀρετῆς ἢ μὴ εἶναι πόλεις. αὕτη, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
τούτου αἰτία. 


Protagoras and the Interpretation of 
Poetry in Plato's Protagoras (D42) 
Protagoras on the Importance of 
Interpretation of the Poets 
See D31 


Protagoras’ Interpretation of Simonides’ 
Poem (Cf. MOR. T37) (D42) 


D42 (cf. A25) Plat. Prot. 339a—e 


[IIP.] [339a] καὶ δὴ καὶ νῦν ἔσται τὸ ἐρώτημα περὶ τοῦ 
αὐτοῦ μὲν περὶ οὗπερ ἐγώ τε καὶ σὺ νῦν διαλεγόμεθα, 
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The Lesson of the Myth (D41) 


D41 (2 DK) Plato, Protagoras 


[Protagoras:] [. . .] And this, Socrates, is how and why 
whenever the discussion is about excellence (areté) in ar- 
chitecture or in some other form of craftsmanship (dé- 
miourgiké), both the Athenians and all other people think 
that only a small number of people have a claim to give 
them advice, and they do not tolerate it if someone [322e] 
outside of those few gives them advice, as you yourself 
say—trightly, I think. But when they proceed to deliberate 
about political virtue (areté politiké), [323a] which de- 
pends entirely upon justice (dikaiosuné) and temperance 
(sóphrosuné), they accept it from every man, and rightly, 
for they think that every man should have a share in this 
kind of virtue, or else cities would not exist. And this, Soc- 
rates is why. 


Protagoras and the Interpretation of 
Poetry in Plato's Protagoras (D42) 
Protagoras on the Importance of 
Interpretation of the Poets 


See D31 


Protagoras’ Interpretation of Simonides’ 
Poem (Cf. MOR. T37) (D42) 


D42 (cf. A25) Plato, Protagoras 


[Protagoras:] [339a] So now too my questions will be about 
the same subject as the one that you and I are discussing 
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περὶ ἀρετῆς, μετενηνεγμένον δ᾽ εἰς ποίησω τοσοῦτον 
μόνον διοίσει. λέγει γάρ που Σιμωνίδης πρὸς Σκόπαν 
τὸν Κρέοντος ὑὸν τοῦ Θετταλοῦ ὅτι [339b] [Frag. 549 
Page] 


ἄνδρ᾽ ἀγαθὸν μὲν ἀλαθέως γενέσθαι 

χαλεπόν χερσίν τε καὶ ποσὶ καὶ νόῳ 
΄ Ed ΄ / 

τετράγωνον ἄνευ ψόγου τετυγμένον. 


^ » 7 Na ^ ^ / 
τοῦτο ἐπίστασαι τὸ ἆσμα, ἢ πᾶν σοι διεξέλθω; 
καὶ ἐγὼ εἶπον ὅτι οὐδὲν Oct ἐπίσταμαί τε γάρ, καὶ 
πάνυ [LOL τυγχάνει μεμεληκὸς τοῦ ἄσματος. 
εὖ, ἔφη, λέγεις. πότερον οὖν καλῶς σοι δοκεῖ πε- 
^ ^ N 5, 
ποιῆσθαι καὶ ὀρθῶς, ἢ οὔ; 
΄ z $7 ^ 1 N 2 ^ 
πανυ, ἔφην ἐγώ, «καλῶς» τε καὶ ὀρθῶς. 
δοκεῖ δέ σοι καλῶς πεποιῆσθαι, εἰ ἐναντία λέγει 
αὐτὸς αὐτῷ ὁ ποιητής; 
" ^ A EP P4 
οὐ καλῶς, ἦν €. ἐγώ. 
ὅρα δή, ἔφη, [339c] βέλτιον. 
5 5 5 f^ M e ^ 
ἀλλ᾽, ὠγαθέ, ἔσκεμμαι ἱκανῶς. 
οἶσθα οὖν, ἔφη, ὅτι προιόντος τοῦ ἄσματος λέγει 
που 


5 4 5 ΄ N 4 
οὐδέ μοι ἐμμελέως τὸ Πιττάκειον 

4 ΄ ^ N N 
νέμεται, καίτοι σοφοῦ παρὰ φωτὸς εἰ- 


ρημένον: χαλεπὸν pár ἐσθλὸν ἔμμεναι. 


! add. Bekker 
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now, namely virtue, but it will be transferred to poetry— 
this will be the only difference. Simonides says somewhere 
to Scopas, the son of Creon of Thessaly, that [339b] 


For a man to be (genesthai) truly good (agathos) 
Is difficult, four-square in hands, feet, and mind, 
Constructed without any blemish. 


Do you know this ode, or should I go through all of it 
for you? 

And I [i.e. Socrates] said that this was not at all neces- 
sary: "For I know it, and I happen to have studied the ode 
with particular care." 

“Good,” he said. “So does it seem to you to be made 
well and correctly, or not?" 

“Extremely well and correctly," I said. 

“And does it seem to you to be well made if the poet 
contradicts himself?" 

“No,” I said. 

"Then look more closely," [339c] he said. 

“But, my friend, I have already examined it enough.” 

"Then you know,” he said, “that as the ode proceeds he 
says somewhere, 


Nor does Pittacus’ assertion seem well-said to me, 

Although it was spoken by a wise man. 

He said that it is difficult to be good (esthlos 
emmenai). 
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5 ^ [74 e FEY "e N 7 7 5 ^ 
ἐννοεῖς ὅτι ὁ αὐτὸς οὗτος καὶ τάδε λέγει κἀκεῖνα 
\ 7 
τὰ ἔμπροσθεν; 
A A 3 X ^ 
οἶδα, ἦν Ò ἐγώ. 
^ 5^ E ^ 5 Z ς ^ 
δοκεῖ οὖν σοι, ἔφη, ταῦτα ἐκείνοις ὁμολογεῖσθαι; 
/ 3; N [74 Z 3 ^ X, X 
φαίνεται ἔμοιγε (καὶ ἅμα μέντοι ἐφοβούμην μὴ τὶ 
λέγοι)’ ἀτάρ, ἔφην ἐγώ, σοὶ οὐ φαίνεται; 
[οἱ A ^ 7 ς ^ 5 XN € ^ 
πῶς γὰρ av [339d] φαίνοιτο ὁμολογεῖν àvrós ἑαυτῷ 
ὁ ταῦτα ἀμφότερα λέγων, OS γε τὸ μὲν πρῶτον αὐτὸς 
ε / ` ^ Ed 5 «Ν / > 
ὑπέθετο χαλεπὸν εἶναι ἄνδρα ἀγαθὸν γενέσθαι ἆλα- 
΄ ^ by ^ 
θείᾳ, ὀλίγον δὲ τοῦ ποιήµατος εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν προελ- 
N e] ^ X X N 5 hy ^ 
θὼν ἐπελάθετο, καὶ Πιττακὸν τὸν ταὐτὰ λέγοντα 
^ d ΓΩ » 22 ^ 
ἑαυτῷ, ὅτι “χαλεπὸν ἐσθλὸν ἔμμεναι, τοῦτον μέμ- 
φεταί τε καὶ οὔ φησιν ἀποδέχεσθαι αὐτοῦ τὰ αὐτὰ 
ἑαυτῷ λέγοντος; καίτοι ὁπότε τὸν ταὐτὰ λέγοντα αὑτῷ 
a ^ e N ς » / ο + 
μέμφεται, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ ἑαυτὸν μέμφεται, ὥστε ἤτοι 
N ΄ N ^ 
τὸ πρότερον ἢ ὕστερον οὐκ ὀρθῶς λέγει. 
εἰπὼν οὖν ταῦτα πολλοῖς θόρυβον παρέσχεν καὶ 
ἔπαινον [339e] τῶν ἀκουόντων. 
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You understand that the same man makes both this 
statements and that earlier one?" 

“Yes, I know,” I said. 

“Then does it seem to you,” he said, “that this is in ac- 
cord with that?” 

“It appears to me to do so,” I said, but as I said this I 
was worried that he might have a point. “But,” I said, “does 
it not appear to you to do so?" 

“How could [339d] the same man say both these things 
and appear to agree with himself? First he himself has 
asserted that it is difficult for a man to become (genesthai) 
truly good (agathos), and then going a little further in his 
poem he has forgotten, and he criticizes Pittacus, who says 
the same thing as he does, namely that ‘it is difficult to be 
good (esthlos emmenai), and he says that he does not ap- 
prove of his saying the same things as he says. But when 
he criticizes the man who says the same things as he says, 
then it is clear that he is criticizing himself as well, so that 
he is speaking incorrectly, either earlier or later." 

When he had said this he received applause from many 
people and praise [339e] from the audience. 
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R 
Attestations and Allusions in Dramatic Authors 
See DRAM. T18-T19 
The Attack by Democritus 
See R22; ATOM. R89, R109 
Protagoras’ Role for Plato the Writer (R1-R3) 
Protagoras as the Source of 
Plato’s Dialogues? (R1-R2) 
R1 (< B5) Diog. Laert. 
a 3.37 
[. . .] ἣν Πολιτείαν Ἀριστόξενός φησι [Frag. 67 Wehrli] 


πᾶσαν σχεδὸν ἐν τοῖς Πρωταγόρου γεγράφθαι Ἄντι- 
λογικοῖς. 
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R 
Attestations and Allusions in Dramatic Authors 
See DRAM. T18-T19 
The Attack by Democritus 
See R22; ATOM. R89, R109 
Protagoras’ Role for Plato the Writer (R1-R3) 
Protagoras as the Source of 
Plato’s Dialogues? (R1-R2) 
R1 (< B5) Diogenes Laertius 


a 


[. . .] the Republic, which, Aristoxenus says, was almost 
entirely written in Protagoras Opposing Arguments. 
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b 3.57 


[. . .] ἣν καὶ εὑρίσκεσθαι σχεδὸν ὅλην παρὰ Ilpora- 
γόρᾳ ἐν τοῖς Ἀντιλογικοῖς φησι Φαβωρῖνος ἐν Ilar- 
τοδαπῆς ἱστορίας δευτέρῳ [Frag. 60 Amato]. 


R2 (B2) Porph. Lectio philol. e lib. 1 in Eus. PE 10.3.25 
(Frag. 410F Smith) 


[IIP.] “σπάνια δὲ τὰ τῶν πρὸ τοῦ Πλάτωνος γεγονό- 
* e] b. E 4 ΄ Ed > ^ ^ 
των βιβλία, ἐπεὶ ἴσως πλείους ἄν τις ἐφώρασε τοῦ 
i / los, > ο e N n 
φιλοσόφου «κλοπάς». ἐγὼ δ᾽ οὖν y κατὰ τύχην περι- 
A VA X X. ^ y ^ 
πέπτωκα llporayópov τὸν Περὶ τοῦ ὄντος ἀναγινώ- 
΄ N N a N N L4 ΄ 
σκων λόγον πρὸς τοὺς EV τὸ Ov εἰσάγοντας τοιαύταις 
αὐτὸν εὑρίσκω χρώμενον ἀπαντήσεσιν: ἐσπούδασα 
γὰρ αὐταῖς λέξεσι τὰ ῥηθέντα μνημονεύειν.” καὶ ταῦτ᾽ 
5 N X / P4 x 5 ΄ 
εἰπὼν διὰ πλειόνων τίθησι τὰς ἀποδείξεις. 


᾿«κλοπάς» Stephanus 
Plato's Parody of Protagoras' Style (R3) 
R3 (« A2) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.10.4, p. 13.23-26 Kayser 
γνοὺς δὲ τὸν Πρωταγόραν ὁ Πλάτων σεμνῶς μὲν ἑρ- 
μηνεύοντα, ἐνυπτιάζοντα δὲ τῇ σεμνότητι καί που καὶ 


μακρολογώτερον τοῦ συμμέτρου, τὴν ἰδέαν αὐτοῦ 
μύθῳ μακρῷ ἐχαρακτήρισεν. 
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b 


[. . .] which [scil. the Republic], Favorinus says in the 
second book of his Miscellaneous History, is found almost 
as a whole in Protagoras, in his Opposing Arguments. 


R2 (B2) Porphyry, Philological Course, in Eusebius, 
Evangelical Preparation 


[Prosenes:] “The surviving books of those who were born 
before Plato are rare, for [scil. otherwise] one would per- 
haps have detected more of the philosopher’s <thefts>. But 
as for me, by chance I ran into Protagoras’ discourse On 
What Is against those who introduce the thesis that what 
is is one [= D7], and when I read it I discovered that he 
lie. Plato] makes use of the same kind of replies. For I 
took the trouble to memorize the terms verbatim.” And 
after he has said this, he provides numerous proofs.’ 


! Eusebius does not reproduce these proofs. 
Plato's Parody of Protagoras' Style (R3) 
R3 (« A2) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 
Knowing that Protagoras expressed himself in a pompous 
style but that he gloried in his pomposity and was in a 


certain way verbose beyond measure, Plato characterized 


his style by means of a lengthy myth [cf. D40]. 
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References to Protagoras’ Doctrine and 
Refutations of It (RA-R29) 
Man the Measure in Plato (RA—-R11) 
The Context of the Citation of D9 (R4) 


R4 (cf. B1) Plat. Theaet. 151e-152a 


[x0.] [. ..] αἴσθησις, bys, ἐπιστήμη; 

[OE.] ναί. 

[XO.] κινδυνεύεις μέντοι λόγον οὐ φαῦλον εἰρηκέναι 
περὶ ἐπιστήμης, ἀλλ᾽ ὃν ἔλεγε καὶ Πρωταγόρας. τρό- 
πον δέ τινα ἄλλον εἴρηκε τὰ αὐτὰ ταῦτα. φησὶ γάρ 
που “πάντων χρημάτων |. . .] ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν” [79]. 
ἀνέγνωκας γάρ που; 

[ΘΕ.] ἀνέγνωκα καὶ πολλάκις. 


First Interpretation: Individual Relativism (R5) 
R5 (« B1) Plat. Theaet. 152a 
[ΣΩ.] οὐκοῦν οὕτως πως λέγει, ὡς οἷα μὲν ἕκαστα 
ἐμοὶ φαίνεται, τοιαῦτα μὲν ἔστιν ἐμοί, οἷα δὲ σοί, τοι- 


^ N ο lá Ed N ^ 5 ΄ 
αῦτα δὲ αὖ σοί: ἄνθρωπος δὲ σύ τε κἀγώ; 


Second Interpretation (Protagoras’ "Secret 
Doctrine’): Universal Motion (R6) 


R6 (z DK) Plat. Theaet. 152c—e 


[XO.] dp’ οὖν πρὸς Χαρίτων πάσσοφός τις ἦν ὁ Πρω- 
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References to Protagoras’ Doctrine and 
Refutations of It (RA-R29) 
Man the Measure in Plato (RA—-R11) 
The Context of the Citation of D9 (R4) 


R4 (cf. B1) Plato, Theaetetus 


[Socrates:] [. . .] Knowledge, you say, is sensation? 
[Theaetetus:] Yes. 

[Socrates:] You have made a statement about knowledge 
that runs the risk of being no trivial thing, but just what 
Protagoras too said. He said the very same thing, though 
in a different way. For he says somewhere, *Of all things 
[. . .] that they are not" [D9]. Surely you have read this? 
[Theaetetus:] Indeed I have, and often. 


First Interpretation: Individual Relativism (R5) 


R5 (« B1) Plato, Theaetetus 


[Socrates:] Well then, is he not saying that just as each 
thing appears to me, so too it is for me, and just as it ap- 
pears to you, so too again for you? For you and I are both 
human beings.' 


! The Theaetetus contains almost a dozen references to the 
doctrine of man the measure (152a, 160c, 160d, 161c, 166d, 170d, 
170e-171a, 171c, 178b, 178b-c); see also Cratylus 385e4—386a4. 


Second Interpretation (Protagoras ‘Secret 
Doctrine’): Universal Motion (R6) 


R6 (4 DK) Plato, Theaetetus 


[Socrates:] Well then, by the Graces, was not Protagoras a 
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ταγόρας, καὶ τοῦτο ἡμῖν μὲν ἠνίξατο τῷ πολλῷ ovp- 
φετῷ, τοῖς δὲ μαθηταῖς ἐν ἀπορρήτῳ τὴν ἀλήθειαν 
ἔλεγεν; 
[ΘΕ.] [1594] πῶς δή, ὦ Σώκρατες, τοῦτο λέγεις; 
[ΣΩ.] ἐγὼ ἐρῶ καὶ μάλ᾽ οὐ φαῦλον λόγον, ὡς ἄρα êv 
ω 5 Ν > e N > ; $ 3 3 5, Fd 
μὲν αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ οὐδέν ἐστιν, οὐδ᾽ ἄν τι προσείποις 
ὀρθῶς οὐδ᾽ ὁποιονοῦν τι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν ὡς μέγα προσαγο- 
ρεύῃς, καὶ σμικρὸν φανεῖται, καὶ ἐὰν βαρύ, κοῦφον, 
σύμπαντά τε οὕτως, WS μηδενὸς ὄντος ἑνὸς μήτε τινὸς 
μήτε ὁποιουοῦν: ἐκ δὲ δὴ φορᾶς τε καὶ κινήσεως καὶ 
Ζ κ, 5/ ΄ lA e^ ΄ 
κράσεως πρὸς ἄλληλα γίγνεται πάντα ἃ δή φαμεν 
εἶναι, οὐκ ὀρθῶς προσαγορεύοντες: [1596] ἔστι μὲν 
N 5 ^ 5 3 ^ 3. N by ΄ 
γὰρ οὐδέποτ᾽ οὐδέν, ἀεὶ δὲ γίγνεται. 


The Refutations (R7-R10) 
First Refutation: Whose Sensation—a Man's, 
a Pig's, a God's? (R7) 


R7 Plat. Theaet. 
a (> B1) 161c-e 


[ΣΩ.] τὰ μὲν ἄλλα μοι πάνυ ἡδέως εἴρηκεν, ὡς TO 
δοκοῦν ἑκάστῳ τοῦτο καὶ ἔστω: τὴν δ᾽ ἀρχὴν τοῦ 
λόγου τεθαύμακα, ὅτι οὐκ εἶπεν ἀρχόμενος τῆς ANN- 
θείας ὅτι “πάντων χρημάτων μέτρον ἐστὶν ὗς” ἢ 
“κυνοκέφαλος” ἡ τι ἄλλο ἀτοπώτερον τῶν ἐχόντων 
αἴσθησιν, ἵνα μεγαλοπρεπῶς καὶ πάνυ καταφρονητι- 
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surpassingly clever fellow, who was hinting at this [i.e. that 
sensation is directed toward what exists and is not falla- 
cious] in riddles for us and the rest of the vulgar crowd, 
while to his disciples he was saying the truth in mystic 
secrecy? 

[Theaetetus:] [152d] What do you mean by this, Socrates? 
[Socrates:] I shall tell you, and it is no trivial thing: that 
nothing taken in itself is one, and that it would not be pos- 
sible to determine or to qualify anything at all correctly. If 
you call something big, it will also appear little, and if 
heavy, also light, and everything is like this, as nothing is 
one, whether it is a matter of a determination or of any 
quality whatsoever, and it is out of locomotion, movement, 
and mixture with one another that all things come about 
that we say exist—speaking incorrectly, [152e] for nothing 
ever exists, but it is always becoming. 


The Refutations (R7—R10) 
First Refutation: Whose Sensation—a Man's, 
a Pig's, a God's? (R7) 


R7 Plato, Theaetetus 


a (> BI) 


[Socrates:] The other things he has said I find very agree- 
able, as for example that what appears to each person also 
exists for him. But I was surprised by the beginning of his 
text, for he did not say at the beginning of his Truth that 
“Of all things the measure is pig" or “baboon” or some 
other even stranger being among the ones that possess 
sensation, so that he could have begun by speaking to us 
in a magnificent and thoroughly contemptuous manner, 
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^ z e A / > ΄ [4 ς ^ Ν 
κῶς ἤρξατο ἡμῖν λέγειν, ἐνδεικνύμενος ὅτι ἡμεῖς μὲν 
3 N ο N 5 Z 3 N 2 ς 2 z 
αὐτὸν ὥσπερ θεὸν ἐθαυμάζομεν ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ, ὁ Ò ἄρα 
[161d] ἐτύγχανεν öv εἰς φρόνησιν οὐδὲν βελτίων Ba- 
τράχου᾽ γυρίνου, μὴ ὅτι ἄλλου του ἀνθρώπων. [εν]. εἰ 
γὰρ δὴ ἑκάστῳ ἀληθὲς ἔσται ὃ ἂν δι αἰσθήσεως 
δοξάζῃ, καὶ μήτε τὸ ἄλλου πάθος ἄλλος βέλτιον δι- 
ακρινεῖ, μήτε τὴν δόξαν κυριώτερος ἔσται ἐπισκέψα- 
σθαι ἕτερος τὴν ἑτέρου ὀρθὴ ἢ ψευδής, ἀλλ᾽ ὃ πολλά- 
κις εἴρηται, αὐτὸς τὰ αὑτοῦ ἕκαστος μόνος δοξάσει, 
^ b / > s N 5 ^ ” / ες ^ 
ταῦτα δὲ πάντα ὀρθὰ καὶ ἀληθῆ, τί δή ποτε, ὦ ἑταῖρε, 
Πρωταγόρας μὲν σοφός, ὥστε καὶ ἄλλων [1616] δι- 
΄ 5 ^ 2 XN ^ ^ 
δάσκαλος ἀξιοῦσθαι δικαίως μετὰ μεγάλων μισθῶν, 
ἡμεῖς δὲ ἀμαθέστεροί τε καὶ φοιτητέον ἡμῖν ἦν παρ᾽ 

ἐκεῖνον, μέτρῳ ὄντι αὐτῷ ἑκάστῳ τῆς αὑτοῦ σοφίας; 


! βατράχου secl. Valckenaer 


b (z DK) 162c 


[ΣΩ.] λέγε δή, ὦ Θεαίτητε, πρῶτον μὲν à νυνδὴ διήλ- 
θοµεν, dpa οὐ σὺ θαυμάζεις εἰ ἐξαίφνης οὕτως ava- 
φανήσῃ μηδὲν χείρων εἰς σοφίαν ὁτουοῦν ἀνθρώπων 
ἢ καὶ θεῶν; ἢ ἧττόν τι οἴει τὸ Πρωταγόρειον μέτρον 
εἰς θεοὺς ἢ εἰς ἀνθρώπους λέγεσθαι; 
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demonstrating that even though we used to admire him 
like a god for his wisdom, in fact he was no better with 
regard to intelligence, not only than any other man, but 
than a tadpole. [. . .] For if indeed whatever opinion each 
person forms on the basis of sensation is true for him, and 
if no one can judge better about the experience of another, 
and if no one has more authority than anyone else to ex- 
amine whether his opinion is true or false, but if instead, 
as has often been said, each person forms his own opinions 
by himself all alone, and if these are all correct and true, 
then how on earth, dear friend, could Protagoras have 
been so wise that it was thought right to consider him a 
teacher of other men and to be worthy of large fees, while 
we were more ignorant and had to go spend time with him, 
since each of us is the measure of his own wisdom? 


b(z DK) 


[Socrates:] Tell me first, Theaetetus, with regard to the 
doctrine that we have been explaining now, are you not 
astonished to suddenly find yourself to be the equal in 
wisdom of any man or even god? Or do you suppose that 
Protagoras' measure is meant to apply less to gods than to 
men? 
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Second Refutation: One Can Know When 
One Remembers (R8) 


R$ (z DK) Plat. Theaet. 163e—164a 


[ΣΩ.] ὃ δὴ εἶδέ τις, μέμνηταί που ἐνίοτε; 

[OE.] μέ έμνηται. 

[3O.] 7) καὶ μύσας; ἢ τοῦτο δράσας ἐπελάθετο; 

[OE.] ἀλλὰ δεινόν, ὦ Σώκρατες, τοῦτό γε φάναι. 

[ΣΩ.] δεῖ γε μέντοι, εἰ σώσομεν᾽ τὸν πρόσθε λόγον: εἰ 
δὲ μή, οἴχεται. 


1 ; 
σώσοιμεν mss., corr. Dissen 


Third Refutation: Protagoras’ Doctrine 
Is Self-Refuting (R9-R10) 


R9 Plat. Theaet. 
a(z DK) 170a3-c5 


[O.] [. . .] τὸ δοκοῦν ἑκάστῳ τοῦτο καὶ εἶναί φησί που 
ᾧ δοκεῖ; 
[ΘΕ.] φησὶ γὰρ οὖν. 
[3O.] 5 ^ A TI 2 Ἂς ε ^ 5 0 P4 
| ουκοῦν, ὦ Πρωταγόρα, καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀνθρώπου, 

^ N ΄ 5 ΄ 2 / N 
μᾶλλον δὲ πάντων ἀνθρώπων δόξας λέγομεν, καὶ 
φαμὲν οὐδένα ὅντινα οὐ τὰ μὲν αὑτὸν ἡγεῖσθαι τῶν 
2/ ^ N «Ν 2/ ε ^ ` + 
ἄλλων σοφώτερον, rà δὲ ἄλλους ἑαυτοῦ, kai & γε 
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Second Refutation: One Can Know When 
One Remembers (R8)! 


! This is an extract from the second of the three arguments 
that constitute this second refutation. 


R$ (z DK) Plato, Theaetetus 


[Socrates:] What someone has seen, he sometimes re- 
members, I suppose? 

[Theaetetus:] Yes he does. 

[Socrates:] Even with his eyes closed? Or does he forget, 
the moment he has closed them? 

[Theaetetus:] It would be bizarre, Socrates, to say this. 
[Socrates:] But one must say this, if we want to save the 
preceding argument [scil. that seeing is knowledge, cf. 
163d-e]; for otherwise, it is dead and gone. 


Third Refutation: Protagoras’ Doctrine 
Is Self-Refuting (R9-R10) 


R9 Plato, Theaetetus 


a(z DK) 


[Socrates:] |. . .] he [i.e. Protagoras] says, does he not, that 
what appears (dokoun) to each person really exists for him 
to whom it appears. 

[Theodorus:] Indeed he does. 

[Socrates:] Well, Protagoras, we too are stating the opin- 
ions (doxai) of a man, or rather of all men, when we say 
that there is no one who does not consider that he is wiser 
than others in some regards, and others wiser than him in 
others, and that at least in the greatest dangers—when 
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τοῖς μεγίστοις κινδύνοις, ὅταν ἐν στρατείαις ἢ νόσοις 
ἢ ἐν θαλάττῃ χειμάζωνται, ὥσπερ πρὸς θεοὺς ἔχειν 
τοὺς ἐν ἑκάστοις ἄρχοντας, σωτῆρας σφῶν [170b] 
προσδοκῶντας, οὐκ ἄλλῳ τῳ διαφέροντας ἢ τῷ εἰδέ- 
ναι. |. . .] καὶ ἐν τούτοις ἅπασι τί ἄλλο φήσομεν ἢ 
αὐτοὺς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἡγεῖσθαι σοφίαν καὶ ἀμαθίαν 
5 N / "4 > 5 / 
εἶναι παρὰ σφίσιν; |... .] [170c] τί ovv, ὦ Πρωταγόρα, 
χρησόμεθα τῷ λόγῳ; πότερον ἀληθῆ φῶμεν ἀεὶ τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους δοξάζειν, ἢ τοτὲ μὲν ἀληθῆ, τοτὲ δὲ ψευδή; 
9 9 / / / XS oN 5 ^5 > 
ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων γάρ που συμβαίνει μὴ ἀεὶ ἀληθῆ ἀλλ 
ἀμφότερα αὐτοὺς δοξάζειν. 


b (cf. A15) 170e-171b 


[O.][. . .] βούλει λέγωμεν ὡς σὺ τότε σαυτῷ μὲν 
ἀληθῆ δοξάζεις, τοῖς δὲ μυρίοις ψευδῆ; 
[ΘΕ.] ἔοικεν ἔκ γε τοῦ λόγου ἀνάγκη εἶναι. 
[ΣΩ ] "d δὲ 5 ^ Tl ^ : > > 3 N 5 ΄ 5 N 
τί δὲ αὐτῷ Πρωταγόρᾳ; åp οὐχὶ ἀνάγκη, εἰ μὲν 
μηδὲ αὐτὸς dero μέτρον εἶναι ἄνθρωπον μηδὲ οἱ πολ- 
hol, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ οἴονται δενὶ δὴ εἶναι ταύτην τὴν 
2 p 2 μη T) η η 
> / e^ > ^ 3/ > b 5 N b 
ἀλήθειαν [17la] ἣν ἐκεῖνος ἔγραψεν; εἰ δὲ αὐτὸς μὲν 
ὤετο, τὸ δὲ πλῆθος μὴ συνοίεται, οἶσθ᾽ ὅτι πρῶτον 
μὲν ὅσῳ πλείους οἷς μὴ δοκεῖ ἢ οἷς δοκεῖ, τοσούτῳ 
μᾶλλον οὐκ ἔστιν ἢ ἔστιν. 
[ΘΕ.] ἀνάγκη, εἴπερ γε καθ’ ἑκάστην δόξαν ἔσται καὶ 
οὐκ ἔσται. 
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they are suffering in military campaigns, or diseases, or at 
sea—they regard those who have the command in these 
situations as being like gods, because they look to them 
[170b] for their salvation, even though their only differ- 
ence from them lies in their knowledge. [. . .] And in 
all these cases, what will we say, if not that men them- 
selves consider that there is wisdom (sophia) and igno- 
rance among them? [. . .] [170c] Well then, Protagoras, 
what shall we conclude from this argument? Shall we say 
that the opinions that men form are always true, or that 
they are sometimes true and sometimes false? For from 
either of these it follows that the opinions that they hold 
are not always true but are both [i.e. true and false]. 


b (cf. A15) 


[Socrates:] [. . .] do you want us to say that you have opin- 
ions that are true for yourself but false for the multitude? 
[Theodorus:] This would seem to follow necessarily from 
that argument. 

[Socrates:] And what about for Protagoras himself? If he 
himself did not believe that man is the measure and if the 
many did not believe it either (as indeed they do not be- 
lieve it), then would it not follow of necessity that this 
Truth [171a] that he wrote down does not exist for any- 
one? But if on the other hand he himself believed it, but 
the crowd refused to believe it together with him, then 
first, by the same number as those who do not believe it 
exceed those who do, it [i.e. this Truth] does not exist more 
than it does. 

[Theodorus:] That follows necessarily, since its existence 
or nonexistence depends on each [scil. person's] opinion. 
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z ιά ^» P4 Ζ΄ 3 A b 
[ΣΩ.] ἔπειτά γε τοῦτ᾽ ἔχει κομψότατον: ἐκεῖνος μὲν 
περὶ τῆς αὑτοῦ οἰήσεως τὴν τῶν ἀντιδοξαζόντων οἵη- 
σιν, ἢ ἐκεῖνον ἡγοῦνται ψεύδεσθαι, συγχωρεῖ που 
> aA ^5 ς ^ Ny d [4 
ἀληθῆ εἶναι ὁμολογῶν τὰ ὄντα δοξάζειν ἅπαντας. 
[OE.] πάνυ μὲν οὖν. 

5 ^ ^ [3 ^ ^ ^ ^ > ^ 
[ΣΩ.] οὐκοῦν τὴν αὑτοῦ ἂν ψευδῆ συγχωροῖ, εἰ τὴν 
^ € 2 3 hy Fo * ^ 5 ^ A 
τῶν ἡγουμένων αὐτὸν ψεύδεσθαι ὁμολογεῖ ἀληθῆ εἷ- 
ναι; 


[OE.] ἀνάγκη. 
R10 (A19) Plat. Euthyd. 286c2—4 


[XO.][. . . ] οὐ γάρ τοι ἀλλὰ τοῦτόν γε τὸν λόγον 
- ^ XN ^ 5 N 5 ON 4 N 
πολλῶν δὴ καὶ πολλάκις ἀκηκοῶς ἀεὶ θαυμάζω. καὶ 
N ς 5 N / rd 3 ^ > ^ N 
yàp ot ἀμφὶ Πρωταγόραν σφόδρα ἐχρῶντο αὐτῷ καὶ 
οἱ ἔτι παλαιότεροι ἐμοὶ δὲ ἀεὶ θαυμαστός τις δοκεῖ 
εἶναι καὶ τούς τε ἄλλους ἀνατρέπων καὶ αὐτὸς αὑτόν. 


An Allusion in Plato's Laws (R11) 
R11 (4 DK) Plat. Leg. 4.716c 
[ΑΘ.] ὁ δὴ θεὸς ἡμῖν πάντων χρημάτων μέτρον àv εἴη 


μάλιστα, καὶ πολὺ μᾶλλον ἤ πού τις, ὥς φασιν, äv- 
θρωπος. 
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[Socrates:] And second, there is this really nice Conde- 
quence: with regard to his own belief, he himself concedes 
that the belief of those people who have the opposite opin- 
ion from him, to the degree that they think that he himself 
is mistaken, is true, since he believes that all men have an 
opinion that corresponds to reality. 

[Theodorus:] Indeed. 

[Socrates:] Thus he admits that his own opinion is false if 
he recognizes that the opinion of those who think he is in 
error is true? 

[Theodorus:] Necessarily. 


R10 (A19) Plato, Euthydemus 


[Socrates:] [. . .] but this argument [scil. in virtue of which 
it is not possible to contradict]—I have often heard it re- 
peated by many people, and it always astonishes me. Pro- 
tagoras and his followers, and other people even more 
ancient than they,’ made considerable use of it; but as for 
me, it always seems to me to be astonishing, given that, by 
overturning the others, it overturns itself as well. 


! A probable allusion to Heraclitus. 
An Allusion in Plato's Laws (R11) 
R11(z DK) Plato, Laws 
[The Athenian Stranger:] Certainly, it is god who would 


most of all be the measure of all things for us, and, I think, 
much more than, as they say, some man. 
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Doxographic Reports Deriving from 
Plato's Theaetetus (R12—R13) 


R12 (> 70 A24) Aristocles in Eus. PE 14.20.1 (= Frag. 6 
Chiesara) 


γεγόνασι δέ τινες οἱ ἀξιοῦντες τῇ αἰσθήσει καὶ ταῖς 
φαντασίαις μόναις δεῖν πιστεύειν. ἔνιοι μέντοι φασὶ 
καὶ τὸν Ὅμηρον αἰνίττεσθαι τὸ τοιοῦτο πάντων ἀπο- 
φαίνοντα τὸν Ὠκεανὸν ἀρχήν, ὡς ἐν ῥύσει τῶν πρα- 
γμάτων ὄντων: ὧν Ò ἴσμεν ἔοικε [. . .] τὸ αὐτὸ τοῦτο 


λέγειν |. . .] ἄντικρύς γε Πρωταγόρας ὁ Ἀβδηρίτης. 
R13 (ς ΑΙ) Diog. Laert. 9.51 
ἔλεγέ τε μηδὲν εἶναι ψυχὴν παρὰ τὰς αἰσθήσεις, 
καθὰ καὶ Πλάτων φησὶν ἐν Θεαιτήτῳ, καὶ πάντα εἶναι 
ἀληθῆ. 

Aristotle (RI4—R18) 
R14 Arist. Metaph. K6 
a (A19) 1062b13-19 
[. . .] ἐκεῖνος ἔφη πάντων εἶναι χρημάτων μέτρον àv- 
porov, οὐδὲν ἕτερον λέγων ἢ τὸ δοκοῦν ἑκάστῳ 
τοῦτο καὶ εἶναι παγίως: τούτου δὲ γιγνομένου τὸ αὐτὸ 


; ἄνθρωπον Ja’: TOV ἄνθρωπον E 
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Doxographic Reports Deriving from 
Plato's Theaetetus (R12—R13) 


R12 (> 70 A24) Aristocles in Eusebius, Evangelical Prep- 
aration 


Some people have maintained that we should rely only 
on sense perceptions and representations (phantasiai). 
Some say that Homer too is making a covert allusion to a 
doctrine like this when he calls Ocean the beginning of all 
things [COSM. T10c], since all things are in flux. And of 
those we know of, [. . .] Protagoras of Abdera seems to say 
the same thing explicitly [cf. R6; ATOM. R68b]. 


R13 (« A1) Diogenes Laertius 


He also said that the soul is nothing outside of sensations, 
as Plato too says in the Theaetetus [cf. R4], and that ev- 
erything is true. 


Aristotle (R14-R18)' 


! See also Parts of Animals 4.10 687a23-26 (C1 DK), where 
Aristotle perhaps refers to the myth of Protagoras (D40): "those 
who say that man is not well constituted and is the most inferior 
among the animals (for they say that he is unshod, naked, and 
without weapons to defend himself), do not speak correctly." 


R14 (A19) Aristotle, Metaphysics 


a (A19) [. . .] He lie. Protagoras] said that man is the 
measure of all things (khrémata) [cf. D9], which is the 
same thing as asserting that what seems to each person 
also exists firmly. But if this is the case, the consequence 
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συμβαίνει καὶ εἶναι καὶ μὴ εἶναι, καὶ κακὸν καὶ ἆγα- 
θὸν εἶναι, καὶ τἆλλα τὰ κατὰ τὰς ἀντικειμένας φάσεις 
λεγόμενα, διὰ τὸ πολλάκις τοισδὶ μὲν φαίνεσθαι τόδε 
εἶναι καλὸν τοισδὶ δὲ τοὐναντίον, μέτρον Ò εἶναι τὸ 
φαινόμενον ἑκάστῳ. 


b (z DK) 1063a1-6 


5 ΄ N N 5 N ^ ^ N Ν ^ N 
οὐδέποτε γὰρ TO αὐτὸ φαίνεται τοῖς μὲν γλυκὺ τοῖς δὲ 
5 ^ ^ Z N £ ^ 
τοὐναντίον, μὴ διεφθαρμένων kai λελωβημένων τῶν 

L4 N ΄ N ΄ ^ / 

ἑτέρων τὸ αἰσθητήριον kai κριτήριον τῶν λεχθέντων 

^ 7, 5 z Α N / N 
χυμῶν. τούτου δ᾽ ὄντος τοιούτου τοὺς ἑτέρους μὲν 
[3 7 ΄ 5 ^ E Ed > ς 
ὑποληπτέον μέτρον εἶναι τοὺς Ò ἄλλους οὐχ ὑπολη- 
πτέον. ὁμοίως δὲ τοῦτο λέγω καὶ ἐπὶ ἀγαθοῦ καὶ κα- 
κοῦ, καὶ καλοῦ καὶ αἰσχροῦ, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν τοι- 
ούτων. 


R15 (*13b Untersteiner) Arist. Metaph. I1 1053a31-b3 


καὶ τὴν ἐπιστήμην δὲ μέτρον τῶν πραγμάτων λέγο- 
μεν καὶ τὴν αἴσθησιν διὰ τὸ αὐτό, ὅτι γνωρίζομέν τι 
αὐταῖς, ἐπεὶ μετροῦνται μᾶλλον ἢ μετροῦσιν. ἀλλὰ 
συμβαίνει ἡμῖν ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ ἄλλου ἡμᾶς μετροῦντος 
ἐγνωρίσαμεν πηλίκοι ἐσμὲν τῷ τὸν πῆχυν ἐπὶ το- 

οὗτον ἡμῶν ἐπιβάλλειν. Πρωταγόρας 8 ἄνθρωπόν 
φησι πάντων εἶναι μέτρον, ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ τὸν ἐπιστή- 
μονα εἰπὼν ἢ τὸν αἰσθανόμενον: τούτους © ὅτι ἔχου- 
σιν ὁ μὲν αἴσθησιν ὁ δὲ ἐπιστήμην, ἅ φαμεν εἶναι 
μέτρα τῶν ὑποκειμένων. οὐθὲν δὴ λέγοντες περιττὸν 
φαίνονταί τι λέγειν. 
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is that the same thing both exists and does not exist, and 
is both bad and good, and all the other contradictory state- 
ments, because often one thing appears fine to some peo- 
ple and the opposite to others, and because the measure 
is what appears to each person. 


b(z DK) 


For never does the same thing appear to be sweet to some 
people and the opposite to others, so long as the latter do 
not have their sensory organ, which is the judge of these 
tastes, damaged and impaired. But this being the case, the 
ones should be taken as a measure but the others should 
not be taken as one. And I say this likewise about the good 
and bad, the beautiful and the ugly, and the other qualities 
of this sort. 


R15 (2 DK) Aristotle, Metaphysics 


We say that science is the measure of things (pragmata), 
and sensation too, for the same reason: that it is by means 
of them that we know something. And yet it is rather the 
case that they are measured than that they are measures. 
What happens to us is just like when someone measures 
us and we learn how tall we are by his applying the cubit 
to us a certain number of times. When Protagoras says that 
man is the measure of all things, he means the man who 
knows or the man who perceives, and this because one of 
them possesses sensation, the other knowledge—which 
are, we said, the measures of things. Thus they are not in 
fact saying anything at all, though they seem to be saying 


something extraordinary. 
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R16 (< A17) Arist. Metaph. 93 1047a4—7 


» Ἀν N 5/ N » ^ » 
[. . .] οὔτε γὰρ ψυχρὸν οὔτε θερμὸν οὔτε γλυκὺ οὔτε 
e > XN > b z ^ > y KA 
ὅλως αἰσθητὸν οὐθὲν ἔσται μὴ αἰσθανομένων: ὥστε 
τὸν Πρωταγόρου λόγον συμβήσεται λέγειν αὐτοῖς. 


R17 (A19) Arist. Metaph. T4 1007b18-25 


ἔτι εἰ ἀληθεῖς αἱ ἀντιφάσεις ἅμα κατὰ τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
πᾶσαι, δῆλον ὡς ἅπαντα ἔσται ἕν. ἔσται γὰρ τὸ αὐτὸ 
καὶ τριήρης καὶ τοῖχος καὶ ἄνθρωπος, εἰ κατὰ παντός 
τι ἢ καταφῆσαι ἢ ἀποφῆσαι ἐνδέχεται, καθάπερ 
ἀνάγκη τοῖς τὸν Πρωταγόρου λέγουσι λόγον. εἰ γάρ 
τῳ δοκεῖ μὴ εἶναι τριήρης ὁ ἄνθρωπος, δῆλον ὅτι οὐκ 
ἔστι τριήρης: ὥστε καὶ ἔστιν, εἴπερ ἡ ἀντίφασις dùn- 
, 


θής. 


R18 (< A21) Arist. Rhet. 2.24 1402a23-27 


N N ki [74 N ΄ 2 ^ ^» rà 
καὶ τὸ τὸν ἥττω δὲ λόγον κρείττω ποιεῖν τοῦτ᾽ ἔστίν. 
καὶ ἐντεῦθεν δικαίως ἐδυσχέραινον οἱ ἄνθρωποι τὸ 
Πρωταγόρου ἐπάγγελμα: ψεῦδός τε γάρ ἐστι, καὶ οὐκ 
5 by 3 *. Γ 5 là x 5 3 A "d 
ἀληθὲς ἀλλὰ φαινόμενον εἰκός, καὶ ἐν οὐδεμιᾷ τέχνη 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ῥητορικῇ καὶ ἐριστικῇ. 

The Skeptics (R19-R22) 
R19 Tim. Phlias. 


a (< A12) in Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 9.55-6 
μέμνηται δὲ ταύτης τῆς ἱστορίας καὶ Τίμων ὁ Φλιά- 
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R16 (« A17) Aristotle, Metaphysics 


[. . .] [scil. if one follows the Megarians] nothing will be 
either cold or hot, or sweet or perceptible in general, un- 
less it is being perceived. So that they will end up stating 
the argument of Protagoras. 


R17 (A19) Aristotle, Metaphysics 


Furthermore, if all contradictory statements are true at 
the same time about the same object, it is evident that 
everything will be one. For a trireme, a wall, and a man 
will be the same thing, if it is possible either to assert or to 
deny something about every object, as is necessarily the 
case for those who state the argument of Protagoras. For 
if it seems to someone that the man is not a trireme, it is 
evident that he is not a trireme; so that he is as well, since 
the contradictory is true. 


R18 (« A21) Aristotle, Rhetoric 


This is what is called making the weaker argument stron- 
ger [cf. D28]. And that is why it was right for people 
to become annoyed with Protagoras’ announcement [scil. 
that he would do this]. For it [i.e. this procedure] is men- 
dacious, and plausible not in truth but in appearance, and 
it belongs to no art except to rhetoric and eristic. 


The Skeptics (R19-R22) 


R19 Timon of Phlius 


a (< A12) in Sextus Empiricus, Against the Natural Phi- 
losophers 


Timon of Phlius too mentions this story [i.e. Protagoras' 
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σιος ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ τῶν Σίλλων [Frag. 5 Di Marco] 
ταῦτα διεξερχόµενος: 


[A 1 «9 / ^ 
t@oTet καὶ μετέπειτα σοφιστῶν 
5,» 5 i Mo» 5 Pd 5,» 2 ΄ 
OUT ἀλιγυγλώσσῳ οὔτ᾽ ἀσκόπῳ οὔτ᾽ ἀκυλίστῳ 
/ zo λ δὲ n , 3 
Πρωταγόργ. ἔθελον δὲ τέφρην συγγράμματα 
θεῖναι, 
[4 s / 2 3,» 307 3 7 
ὅττι θεοὺς κατέγραψ᾽ οὔτ᾽ εἰδέναι οὔτε δύνασθαι 
- 4 
ὁπποῖοί τινές εἰσι καὶ οἵ τινες ἀθρήσασθαι, 
πᾶσαν ἔχων φυλακὴν ἐπιεικείης. τὰ μὲν οὔ οἱ 
/ > > N ^ > 7 5/ ^ 
χραίσμησ’, ἀλλὰ φυγῆς ἐπεμαίετο, ὄφρα μὴ 
οὕτως 
` / N N Wy oe 5 n 
Σωκρατικὸν πίνων ψυχρὸν ποτὸν Ἄϊδα” δύῃ. 


! ὥστε LEAB: ὅς τε V: ἔσητε Ν: ὡς Stephanus: «πάντων 


2 3 
πρωτίστῳ τόρτε kai Diels kat om. A συγγράμ- 

m 4 2 σοι. 
ματι mss., corr. Fabricius et Bekker dubit. Ἄϊδι 
mss., corr. Menagius 


b (< ΑΙ) in Diog. Laert. 9.52 


καὶ πρῶτος |. . . = D20] καὶ σοφίσµακτα»' τοῖς πρα- 
γματολογοῦσι προσήγαγε: καὶ τὴν διάνοιαν ἀφεὶς 
πρὸς τοὔνομα διελέχθη καὶ τὸ νῦν ἐπιπόλαιον γένος 
τῶν ἐριστικῶν ἐγέννησεν: ἵνα καὶ Τίμων φησὶ περὶ 


αὐτοῦ [Frag. 47 Di Marco]: 


΄ 2.35.7 25 ΄ A 507 
Ilpwrayopys T επιµεικτος ἐριζέμεναι ευ εἰδώς. 


2 


1 ae 
σόφισμα mss., corr. Aldobrandini ἐπίμικτος MSS., 


corr. Diels 
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condemnation, escape, and death, cf. P19-P23] in the 
second book of his Mockeries (Silloi), telling it as follows: 


tsot too, afterward, among the sophists, 
For Protagoras, lacking neither a clear tongue nor 
attentiveness nor versatility. 
They wanted to turn his treatises into ashes 
Because he had written that he neither knew nor 
could observe 
Of what sort the gods are nor who they are, 
Taking great care to be equitable. Yet this did him 
No good, and he tried to flee, so that he would not 
Drink Socrates' chilling potion and so go down to 
Hades. 


b (< Al) in Diogenes Laertius 

He was the first person [. . .] to introduce sophisms for 
quibblers. Disregarding the meaning, he discussed the 
word, and he fathered the race of eristic speakers that 


nowadays is so common. That is why Timon says of him, 


And Protagoras, joining in the brawl, expert in eristic 
contention. 
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R20 (B1) Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 7.60 


καὶ Πρωταγόραν δὲ τὸν Ἀβδηρίτην ἐγκατέλεξάν τινες 
τῷ χορῷ τῶν ἀναιρούντων τὸ κριτήριον φιλοσόφων, 
> Z ΄ N ΄ N N ΄ 5 

ἐπεί φησι πάσας τὰς φαντασίας καὶ τὰς δόξας àXn- 
θεῖς ὑπάρχειν καὶ τῶν πρός τι εἶναι τὴν ἀλήθειαν διὰ 
X ^ N N ^ z N 5 ^ bl 5 ^ 

τὸ πᾶν τὸ φανὲν ἢ δόξαν Twi εὐθέως πρὸς ἐκεῖνον 
ὑπάρχειν. ἐναρχόμενος γοῦν τῶν Καταβαλλόντων ave- 


φώνησε [... = D9]. 
R21 (< A14) Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1.216-19 


[216] καὶ 6 Πρωταγόρας δὲ βούλεται “πάντων χρη- 
μάτων” εἶναι “μετρον τὸν àvÜpomov |. . .] ὡς οὐκ 
» » € 2 > ` / ` / « 
ἔστιν” [cf. D9], 'uérpov' μὲν λέγων τὸ κριτήριον, χρη- 
μάτων᾽ δὲ τῶν πραγμάτων, ὡς δυνάμει φάσκειν 
πάντων πραγμάτων κριτήριον εἶναι τὸν ἄνθρωπον, 
τῶν μὲν ὄντων ὡς ἔστιν, τῶν δὲ οὐκ ὄντων ὡς οὐκ 
ἔστιν. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο τίθησι τὰ φαινόμενα ἑκάστῳ 
# Ν [74 3 ΄ N z s 
μόνα, καὶ οὕτως εἰσάγει τὸ πρός τι. |. . .] [217] φησὶν 
οὖν ὁ ἀνὴρ τὴν ὕλην ῥευστὴν εἶναι, ῥεούσης δὲ αὐτῆς 
συνεχῶς προσθέσεις ἀντὶ τῶν ἀποφορήσεων γίγνε- 
σθαι καὶ τὰς αἰσθήσεις μετακοσμεῖσθαί τε καὶ 
> ^ ΄ N l œ ΄ ν s s 
ἀλλοιοῦσθαι παρά τε «τὰς» ἡλικίας καὶ παρὰ τὰς 
ἄλλας κατασκευὰς τῶν σωμάτων. [918] λέγει δὲ καὶ 
τοὺς λόγους πάντων τῶν φαινομένων ὑποκεῖσθαι ἐν 
^ [74 [3 ^ ^ [74 q > > e A Fd 
τῇ ὕλῃ, ὡς δύνασθαι τὴν ὕλην ὅσον ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῇ πάντα 


! «τὰς» Mutschmann 
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R20 (B1) Sextus Empiricus, Against the Logicians 


Some people have included Protagoras of Abdera in the 
chorus of those philosophers who abolish the criterion, 
since he says that all representations and opinions are true 
and that truth is one of the relatives, because everything 
that is an object of appearance or of opinion for someone 
simply exists in relation to him. At least he proclaimed at 
the beginning of his Refutations |Kataballontes]: |. . . = 
D9]. 


R21 (« A14) Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 


[216] Protagoras holds that *of all things the measure" 
is “man |. . .] that they are not" [cf. D9], calling the cri- 
terion ‘measure’ and objects [pragmata] ‘things’ [khré- 
mata], so that he is virtually saying, “of all objects man is 
the criterion, of those that are, that they are; and of those 
that are not, that they are not." And that is why he posits 
only what appears to each person, and in this way he in- 
troduces the relative. [. . .] [217] So this man affirms that 
matter is in flux, and that as it flows additions are con- 
stantly being produced to replace what flows away [cf. 
R6], and that sensations are transformed and changed in 
accordance with age and the other conditions of bodies. 
[218] He also says that the reasons [logoi] for all phenom- 
ena reside in matter, so that matter is able, as far as it can 
be, to be everything that appears to everyone; but that 
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2 [4 ^ "4 N N 5 ΄ z 
εἶναι ὅσα πᾶσι φαίνεται. τοὺς δὲ ἀνθρώπους ἄλλοτε 
5/ 5 ΄ N N rd 5 ^ 
ἄλλων ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι παρὰ τὰς διαφόρους αὐτῶν 
΄ N N N N ΄ 3, ^ ^ 
διαθέσεις' τὸν μὲν γὰρ κατὰ φύσιν ἔχοντα ἐκεῖνα τῶν 

^ e^ ^ 3, 
ἐν τῇ ὕλῃ καταλαμβάνειν ἃ τοῖς κατὰ φύσιν ἔχουσι 
Z ΄ N N N ^ e^ ^ N 
φαίνεσθαι δύναται, τὸν δὲ παρὰ φύσιν ἃ τοῖς παρὰ 
^ N z N N ε z N N N 
φύσιν. [219] καὶ ἤδη παρὰ τὰς ἡλικίας καὶ κατὰ τὸ 
^ N > 7 ^ 
ὑπνοῦν ἢ ἐγρηγορέναι καὶ καθ’ ἕκαστον εἶδος τῶν 
διαθέσεων ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος. γίνεται τοίνυν kar αὐτὸν 
τῶν ὄντων κριτήριον ὁ ἄνθρωπος. πάντα γὰρ τὰ φαι- 
νόμενα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις καὶ ἔστιν, τὰ δὲ μηδενὶ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων φαινόμενα οὐδὲ ἔστιν. ὁρῶμεν οὖν ὅτι καὶ 
` A ^N y b ei Ν N A N 
περὶ τοῦ τὴν ὕλην ῥευστὴν εἶναι καὶ περὶ τοῦ TOUS 
λόγους τῶν φαινομένων πάντων ἐν αὐτῇ ὑποκεῖσθαι 


δογματίζει |. . .]. 


R22 (A15) Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 7.389-90 


πᾶσαν μὲν οὖν φαντασίαν οὐκ «àv». εἴποι τις ἀληθῆ 
διὰ τὴν περιτροπήν, καθὼς ὅ τε Δημόκριτος καὶ ὁ 
Πλάτων ἀντιλέγοντες τῷ Πρωταγόρᾳ ἐδίδασκον: εἰ 
γὰρ πᾶσα φαντασία ἐστὶν ἀληθής, καὶ τὸ μὴ πᾶσαν 
φαντασίαν εἶναι ἀληθῆ, κατὰ φαντασίαν ὑφιστάμε- 
νον, ἔσται ἀληθές, καὶ οὕτω τὸ πᾶσαν φαντασίαν 
εἶναι ἀληθῆ γενήσεται ψεῦδος. 


1 «ἂν» Bekker 
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men apprehend different things at different times because 
of the differences in their dispositions. For he whose con- 
dition is in accordance with nature apprehends what in 
matter is able to appear to those whose condition is in 
accordance with nature, while he whose condition is con- 
trary to nature, what is able to appear to those whose 
condition is contrary to nature. [219] And the same rea- 
soning applies as well to ages, to the state of sleep or wak- 
ing, and to every kind of disposition. So according to him, 
man is the criterion of what is. For everything that appears 
to men also exists, and what does not appear to any man 
does not exist either. So we see that he is dogmatic about 
matter being in flux and about the reasons for all appear- 
ances residing in it [. . .]. 


R22 (A15) Sextus Empiricus, Against the Logicians 


One could not say that each representation (phantasia) is 
true, because this is self-refuting (peritropé), as Democri- 
tus [cf. ATOM. R107] and Plato [cf. R9] taught when they 
were contradicting Protagoras. For if every representation 
is true, so too to say that every representation is not true 
will be true, since this results from a representation, and 
so to say that every representation is true will be false. 
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Epicureans (R23-R24) 
A Mention in Epicurus (R23) 


R23 (< B3) Anecd. Gr. 1.171.3 Cramer 


[. . . DII] οὐκ ἂν δὲ ἔλεγε τοῦτο, εἰ αὐτὸς ὀψιμαθὴς 
ἦν, ὡς ἐνόμιζε καὶ ἔλεγεν Ἐπίκουρος περὶ Πρωταγό- 
pov [Frag. 173 Usener]. 


A Polemic Concerning the Gods (R24) 
R24 (» A23) Diog. Oen. 16.II-III Smith 


[Col. II] Πρωταἰγόρας δὲ ὁ Ἀβδηρείτης | τῇ μὲν δυνά- 

X 5 4 » £p Pd yx ^ 
per τὴν | αὐτὴν ἤνενκε Διαγόρα | [5] δόξαν, ταῖς λέξε- 
σιν δὲ | ἑτέραις ἐχρήσατο, ὡς | τὸ λείαν ἰταμὸν αὐτῆς 
| ἐκφευξούμενος. ἔφηίσε yap μὴ εἰδέναι εἰ θεἰ[10]οί 
εἶσιν: τοῦτο Ò ἔστιν | τὸ αὐτὸ τῷ λέγειν εἰδέϊναι ὅτι 
μή εἰσιν. εἰ μὲν | γὰρ ἀντιτεθήκει τῇ | πρώτῃ φωνῇ 
Γη 5 N e ^, 5 22 5/ ^ N 
οὐ μὴν | [Col. III] ὅτι μή εἰσιν,’ [ἴσως àv] | σχεδὸν 
5 £ ΄ PY P1 ` A / 
εἶχε π[ερίφρα]!σίν τινα πρὸς [τὸ μὴ δο]ἰκεν τελέως 
E ^ ` ΄ A N N ee 3 E poj 
ἀ[ναιρεῖν] | [5] τοὺς θεούς. ε[ἶπε δὲ τὸ] | “εἶναι αὐτούς, 
[ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὸ] | “μὴ εἶναι, τὸ ἀ[κρειβῶς] | ποιῶν ἴσον 
Δ[ιαγόρᾳ, ὃς] | εἰπὼν τὸ μὴ [εἰδέναι] | [10] ὅτι εἰσὶν 
ἀύπ[νως οὐκ ἐ]παύσατο. 


Col. III suppl. Smith (1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 ἀύπ[νως οὐκ), 


Gomperz (3, 4), Heberdey-Kalinka (9, 10 é-) 3.2 maluerimus 
π[ροφα- 
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Epicureans (R23-R24) 
A Mention in Epicurus (R23) 


R23 (« B3) Anecdota Graeca 


[. . .] He [i.e. Protagoras] would not have said this [= D11; 
cf. D8] if he had been a late-learner himself, as Epicurus 
thought and said about Protagoras [cf. P6]. 


A Polemic Concerning the Gods (R24) 


R24 (> A23) Diogenes of Oenoanda, Epicurean inscrip- 
tion 


[Col. II] Protagoras of Abdera in effect maintained the 
same opinion as Diagoras," but he used different words on 
the idea that he would thereby avoid its excessive temerity. 
For he said that he did not know whether the gods exist. 
But this is the same thing as saying that one knows that 
they do not exist. For if he had balanced his first phrase 
[i.e. “About the gods I am able to know neither that they 
exist," cf. D10] by saying, “but certainly not [Col. III] that 
they do not exist,” then perhaps he would have had a kind 
of «formulation» [or: «excuse» (?)] so as not to seem to be 
abolishing the gods completely. But what he said was “ex- 
ist,” and not “do not exist,” doing exactly the same thing 
as Diagoras, who never tired of saying that he did not 
know that they exist. 


E Diagoras of Melos, the epitome of atheism. ? Or per- 
haps, giving another possible sense to the verb: “if he had subsi- 
tuted for the first phrase ‘[scil. I am not able to know either] that 
they do not exist." Diogenes' argumentation is difficult to recon- 
struct, all the more so as Col. III is very damaged. 
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The Construction of a Debate 
(Zeno and Protagoras on the 
Argument of the Grain of Millet) 


See ZEN. D12b 


A Fanciful Biographical Explanation 
for the Doctrine about the Gods (R25) 


R25 (< A2) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.10.2, p. 13.9-14 Kayser 


N by 5 ^ ^ 5/ 3 by N 5/ 5 s iP 
τὸ δὲ ἀπορεῖν φάσκειν, εἴτε εἰσὶ θεοὶ εἴτε οὐκ εἰσί, 
δοκεῖ μοι Πρωταγόρας ἐκ τῆς Περσικῆς παιδεύσεως 
παρανομῆσαι μάγοι yap ἐπιθειάζουσι μὲν οἷς ἀφα- 
^ ^ ^ N > ^ "d ^ z 

vôs δρῶσι, τὴν δὲ ἐκ φανεροῦ δόξαν τοῦ θείου kara- 
λύουσιν οὐ βουλόμενοι δοκεῖν Tap’ αὐτοῦ δύνασθαι. 


A Neoplatonic Report on Protagoras: 
Testimonium, Error, or Invention? (R26) 


R26 (z DK) Dam. Princ. 196.2. (3.169.5-10 Westerink) 


ὅτι δὲ ἐστί TL τοιοῦτον ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι, καὶ ἕτερον 
ἑτέρου μετέχει, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ καθ᾽ αὐτὸ ἕκαστον ἕστηκεν, 
ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν ἄλλων μεμονωμένον καὶ μόνον τοῦτο λε- 
γόμενον ὅ ἐστι, καθάπερ ἐπιχειρεῖ μὲν Πρωταγόρας 


! This statement has no echo in what we know elsewhere 


about Protagoras. It could be a thesis illustrated by his example 
within the framework of a contradictory argumentation (cf. D26- 
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The Construction of a Debate 
(Zeno and Protagoras on the 
Argument of the Grain of Millet) 


See ZEN. D12b 


A Fanciful Biographical Explanation 
for the Doctrine about the Gods (R25) 


R25 (« A2) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


With regard to his being at a loss to say whether the gods 
exist or do not exist, Protagoras seems to me to have vio- 
lated the law because of his Persian education. For the 
magi invoke the gods for the practices they perform in 
secret, but in public they destroy the opinion regarding 
divinity since they do not want people to ascribe their 
power to it. 


A Neoplatonic Report on Protagoras: 
Testimonium, Error, or Invention? (R26) 


R26 (z DK) Damascius, Treatise on the First Principles 


That something of this sort [scil. participation] exists 
among real things, and that one thing participates in an- 
other, but that no thing stands on its own, completely iso- 
lated from the others and only called [scil. the name of] 
what it is, as Protagoras tries to establishl and as Lycoph- 


D30), or an interpretation, well or ill informed. The interpreta- 
tion depends on the meaning attributed to the verb ‘establish’ 
(hupotithesthai) and on the parallel with Lycophron, whose pres- 
ence in this context can be easily justified with reference to LYC. 
DI. 
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ὑποτίθεσθαι, Λυκόφρων δὲ ἀπεφήνατο, δηλώσει ὁ λό- 
γος μέτρια βασανισθείς. 


Protagoras Among the Christians (R27—R29) 
An Exegetical Use of Protagoras’ Skepticism (R27) 


R27 (z DK) Did. Caec. Comm. in Ps. 34.17 (P. Tura V 
222.18—29, CPF Protagoras 3T) 


[. . .] [A.] πῶς λέγεις ὅτι οὐ νενόηκα; οὐ δίδωμι αὐτὸν 
| δίκαιον. 
[B.] ἐὰν δὲ ἄλλος νοήσῃ ὡς εἴρηται καὶ δῷ αὐτὸν δί- 
καιον, ὁ αὐτὸς καὶ δίκαιος καὶ ἄδικός ἐστιν. ἄκουε δέ, 
διὰ τί εἶπον | εἰς δόξαν ἑτέραν οἱ Πρωταγόρου.---σο- 
φιστὴς δὲ ἦν ὁ Πρωταγόρας: λέγει ὅτι τὸ εἶναι τοῖς 
A 5 - 7 5 7 4 «c 7 
οὖσιν ἐν τῷ φαίνεσθαι ἔστιν. | [λ]έγει ὅτι “φαίνομαι 
σοὶ τῷ παρόντι καθήμενος: τῷ δὲ ἀπόντι οὐ φαίνομαι 
΄ Ed 3 2 ^ 5 / 22 N 
καθήμενος, ἄδηλον εἰ κάθημαι | ἢ οὐ κάθημαι.’ καὶ 
λέγουσιν ὅτι πάντα τὰ ὄντα ἐν τῷ φαίνεσθαι ἔστιν: 
ΩΙ ε ^ by va EA > 5 ε ^ 5; E 
οἷον ὁρῶ τὴν σελήνην, ἄλλος δὲ οὐχ ὁρᾷ: ἄδημλον εἰ 
ἔστιν ἢ οὐκ ἔστιν. ἐμοὶ τῷ ὑγιαίνοντι ἀντίληψις γίνε- 
^ 7 ς ΄ Ed N [74 7 3N 
ται τοῦ μέλιτος ὅτι γλυκύ, ἄλλῳ δὲ ὅτι πικρόν, ἐὰν | 
πυρέττῃ: ἄδηλον οὖν εἰ πικρὸν ἢ γλυκύ ἐστιν. καὶ 
[74 N 3 7 ή P4 : 5:4 
οὕτω τὴν ἀκαταλημψίαν θέλουσιν δογματίζειν. ἐὰν 
οὖν καὶ ἡμεῖς | λέγωμεν ὅτι “ἐπεὶ οὐ φ[αίν]εταί μοι 
ποίῳ λογισμῷ εἴρηκεν, ἄδικον καὶ ἀσεβῆ(ν) αὐτὸν 
€ A 3» DA » ΄ [74 ^ 5/ 
ἡγοῦμαι,” ἐὰν ἄλλῳ | φαίνηται oto λογισ]μῷ] εἴρηκεν, 
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ron asserted [cf. LYC. D1|—the argument will reveal this, 
once it has been tested according to the proper measure. 


Protagoras Among the Christians (R27—R29) 
An Exegetical Use of Protagoras’ Skepticism (R27) 


R27 (# DK) Didymus the Blind, Commentary on the 
Psalms 


[. . .] [Question:] Why do you say that I do not understand 
[scil. what Job means when he says, “May the day perish 
when I was born," Job 3:3]? I do not consider him just. 

[Didymus' reply:] But if someone else understands in 
what sense this has been said and considers him just, the 
same man is both just and unjust. Hear why the disciples 
of Protagoras spoke in favor of a different opinion. Pro- 
tagoras was a sophist. He says that for the things that are, 
their being consists in appearing. He says, "I seem to you 
who are present to be sitting; to someone who is absent I 
do not seem to be sitting: it is unclear whether I am sitting 
or not sitting." And they say that all the things that are 
exist in appearing: for example, I see the moon, but some- 
one else does not see it; it is unclear whether it exists or 
does not exist. I, who am healthy, have a perception of 
honey as being sweet, but someone else of its being bitter, 
if he has a fever; so it is unclear whether it is bitter or 
sweet. And it was in this way that they try to establish the 
doctrine of the impossibility of apprehension (akatalép- 
sia). And so if we too say, "since it does not appear to me 
on the basis of what reasoning he [i.e. Job] spoke, I con- 
sider him to be unjust and impious"; if to someone else it 
appears on the basis of what reasoning he [i.e. Job] spoke, 
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΄ N 5 ^ 5 ΄ Z N 5/ ΄ 
δίκαιος καὶ εὐσεβὴς ἐκείνῳ φαίνεται. καὶ ἄλλος πάλιν 
N 7 ^ Z > ^ N 
οὐδὲ ἐπιστάνει τοῖς | εἰρημένοις ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ: οὐδὲ εὖσε- 
` σον 5» / > ΝΜ; ν / 1 
βὴς οὐδὲ ἀσεβής ἐστιν, καὶ eis τὴν «Ἡρωρταγόρειαν 
"4 / » Is ^ ^ ^ \ 
ἐμπίπτομεν δόξαν. | ἴδωμεν οὖν: δεῖ πρῶτον νοεῖν τὰ 
N N 
πράγματα καὶ οὕτως ἢ κρίνεσθαι ἢ μὴ κρίνεσθαι. ὁ 
μὴ λέγειν αὐτὸν ὀρθῶς | μηδὲ ὑγιαίνειν εἰρηκώς, 
ποίαν λέγει διάνοιαν τῶν λέξεων; 


omnia suppl. et rest. Gronewald ! αναξαγόριαν pap. 


A Sarcasm (R28) 
R28 (> A16) Herm. Irris. 9 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ θάτερα Πρωταγόρας ἑστηκὼς ἀνθέλκει pe 
φάσκων: “ὄρος καὶ κρίσις τῶν πραγμάτων ὁ ἄνθρω- 
πος καὶ τὰ μὲν ὑποπίπτοντα ταῖς αἰσθήσεσιν ἔστιν 
πράγματα, τὰ δὲ μὴ ὑποπίπτοντα οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν τοῖς 
εἴδεσι τῆς οὐσίας.’ τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ κολακευόμενος 
ὑπὸ Πρωταγόρου τέρπομαι, ὅτι τὸ πᾶν ἢ τὸ πλεῖστον 
τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ νέμει. 


A Reprise of the Accusation 
of Atheism (R29) 


R29 (B4) Eus. PE 14.3.7 
ὁ μὲν γὰρ Δημοκρίτου γεγονῶς ératpos, ὁ Πρωταγό- 
pas, ἄθεον ἐκτήσατο δόξαν: λέγεται γοῦν τοιᾷδε κε- 


χρῆσθαι εἰσβολῇ ἐν τῷ Περὶ θεῶν συγγράμματι |... 
- D10]. 
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he appears to him to be just and pious. And someone else 
in turn does not even pay attention to what he says; [scil. 
for him] he is neither pious nor impious, and thus we fall 
into the doctrine of Protagoras. So let us consider: first of 
all one must understand the things, and on this basis either 
judge or not judge: he who says that that man [i.e. Job] 
does not speak correctly and is not of sound mind, what 
kind of meaning does he ascribe to his words? 


A Sarcasm (R28) 
R28 (> A16) Hermias, Derision of Gentile Philosophers 


But Protagoras stands on the other side of me [scil. from 
Empedocles] and restrains me [scil. from jumping into a 
volcano], saying, “man is the definition (horos) and the 
determination (krisis) of things, and those that fall under 
the senses exist, while those that do not fall under them 
do not exist among the forms of being." I am flattered and 
delighted by this argument of Protagoras, because he as- 
signs everything or the greater part to man. 


A Reprise of the Accusation 
of Atheism (R29) 


R29 (B4) Eusebius, Evangelical Preparation 
For Protagoras acquired an atheistic reputation when he 
became a companion of Democritus. At any rate he is said 


to have used the following opening for his treatise On the 
Gods: |. .. = D10]. 
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An Aphorism Attributed to Protagorasin Syriac (R30) 
R30 (B12) Studia Sinaitica 1, p. 34 Smith Lewis 


rell e eas harisa malas elma ase, tar’ cox ois 
muohhna Lla rli manda oo Mx, ἄντα Teese aur 
elisha eiln wands irl ans (5) 15 o aras alea e rio 
n. amia elava abi ulha. ets dala mlina asso 


όλως shi COIT. Hugonnard-Roche ex «Άννα παιδια S 


S = Monastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai, Syr. 16, fol. 
148r 
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An Aphorism Attributed to Protagorasin Syriac (R30) 
R30 (B12) From a Syriac collection of Greek sayings 


Protagoras said, “Effort, work, study, education, and wis- 
dom are the garland of glory that is woven out of the flow- 
ers of an eloquent language and that is placed on the head 
of those who love it. In fact, language is difficult, but its 
flowerings are rich and always new, and those who look, 
those who applaud, and those who teach are happy, and 
their pupils make progress and fools are annoyed—or per- 
haps they are not even annoyed, because they are not in- 
telligent enough." 


! Translated from the French translation by Henri Hugonnard- 
Roche. 
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Gorgias, born ca. 485 BC, was a slightly younger contem- 
porary of Protagoras; he was renowned for his longevity 
and may have lived until ca. 380. He came from Leon- 
tini in Sicily, and it is reported that he studied with Em- 
pedocles (who came from Agrigentum)—a connection 
between the two thinkers is already attested in Plato. Gor- 
gias was above all famous as a powerfully effective public 
orator and as a flamboyant prose stylist; his visit to Athens 
in 427 BC is often considered to have been a watershed in 
the history of Greek rhetoric. Two of his surviving works, 
speeches in defense of Helen and of Palamedes—the 
only texts belonging to our corpus (with the possible ex- 
ception of Antiphon's speeches; see our introduction to 
the latter) to have been preserved in their entirety—pro- 
vide numerous examples of the features of his style, char- 
acterized by balanced clauses with rhyming beginnings or 
endings, parallel and antithetical structures of language 
and thought, which exerted an enormous influence on 
contemporary and later Greek writers and came to be 
called “Gorgianic figures.’ But Gorgias also dealt implicitly 
or explicitly with questions of a philosophical type, in par- 
ticular with the power of language and with human re- 
sponsibility. Two extensive summaries survive of a work 
of his entitled On Nonbeing or On Nature, which mani- 
festly aims to reverse Parmenides' argumentation on be- 
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ing: nothing exists, if something does exist it cannot be 
known, and if it is known by one person this knowledge 
cannot be communicated to another. He is also known to 
have written about natural phenomena 

As in the case of the other ‘sophists, our image of 
Gorgias has been profoundly influenced by Plato’s portrait 
of him in his dialogues, especially the Gorgias; given the 
difficulty of assessing how reliable this portrait is, we in- 
clude the passages in question not in the main part of the 
section on Gorgias’ doctrines, but as an appendix to it. 


The reader should note that, whereas elsewhere in our 
edition we have indicated by boldface the words that we 
consider to be exact verbal citations from the works of the 
early Greek philosophers, considerations of appearance 
have led us in the present chapter to use plain characters 
for those texts that have reached us in their entirety by 
direct transmission via medieval manuscripts, viz. Gor- 
gias’ speeches on Helen and Palamedes. 
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P 

Origin and Family (P1—P3) 
P1 (< Al) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.9.1, p. 11.20 Kayser 
Σικελία Γοργίαν ἐν Λεοντίνοις ἤνεγκεν |. .. = D2b]. 
P2 (< A7) Paus. 6.17.8 
[. . . = P34a] οὗτος ὁ Γοργίας πατρὸς μὲν ἦν Χαρμαν- 
τίϑου |. . . = D3]. 
P3 (< A2) Suda T.388 
[...] ἀδελφὸς δὲ ἦν τοῦ ἰατροῦ Ἡροδίκου. 

Chronology (P4) 


P4 (> A10, > B2) Olymp. In Gorg. Prooem. 9 (7.22-8.12 
Westerink) 


€ / ^ ^ ^ ΄ L4 

ὑπόλοιπον ζητῆσαι πῶς μέμνηται Γοργίου: λέγομεν 
Z y A N N 5/ N 4 

τοίνυν ὅτι πρῶτον μὲν οὐδὲν ἄτοπον τὸν γράφοντα 
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P 
Origin and Family (P1—P3) 
P1 (< ΑΙ) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 
Sicily brought forth Gorgias at Leontini [. . .]. 
P2 (< A7) Pausanias, Description of Greece 
[. ..] This Gorgias had as father Charmantides [. . .]. 
P3 (« A2) Suda 


[. . .] He was a brother of the doctor Herodicus.’ 


! Cf. Plato, Gorgias 448b, 456b. 
Chronology (P4) 


P4 (> A10, > B2) Olympiodorus, Commentary on Plato's 
Gorgias 


It remains to ask how it happens that he [i.e. Plato] refers 
to Gorgias. We say that, first, there is nothing strange in a 
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ἱστορεῖν καὶ ἀγνώστους ἀνθρώπους καὶ ποιεῖν αὐτοὺς 
διαλεγομένους: δεύτερον δὲ ἐροῦμεν ὅτι ἐπὶ τῶν αὐτῶν 
΄ e e ` ν 1 ΄ 2 \ ^ / 5 
χρόνων ἦσαν, ὁ μὲν yàp! Σωκράτης ἐπὶ τῆς οἵ Ὄλυμ- 
- I» 2 A 
πιάδος TQ γ᾽ ἔτει ὁ δὲ «. . . ᾿Ἠμπεδοκλῆς ὁ Hvla- 
/ ς là Fa 5 ^ > 5 ^ 
γόρειος, ó διδάσκαλος Γοργίου, ἐφοίτησεν παρ᾽ αὐτῷ. 
5 Ld hy # e # N ^ ^ 
ἀμέλει καὶ γράφει ὁ Γοργίας Περὶ φύσεως σύγ- 
^ / I» 
ypappa |... = R23] τῇ mò Ὀλυμπιάδι, ὥστε κη ére- 
σιν ἢ ὀλίγῳ πλείοσιν εἶναι πρῶτον τὸν Σωκράτην. 
» ^ > ^ ^ € ΄ [:4 cc / 
ἄλλως TE φησιν ἐν τῷ Θεαιτήτῳ ὁ Πλάτων ὅτι “νέος 
^ ^ > Z 7 » d Z 
öv κομιδῇ ἐνέτυχον Παρμενίδῃ ὄντι πάνυ πρεσβύτῃ 
b e ΄ » » e N € Z 
καὶ εὗρον βαθύτατον ἄνδρα. οὗτος δὲ 6 Παρμενίδης 
διδάσκαλος ἐγένετο ᾿Ἐμπεδοκλέους τοῦ διδασκάλου 
΄ N € £ ν , 3 ^ e N 
Γοργίου: καὶ ὁ Γοργίας δὲ πρεσβύτης, ἦν: ὡς γὰρ 
N / ^ 
ἱστόρηται τέθνηκεν Ov pO ἐτῶν, ὥστε περὶ τοὺς 
αὐτοὺς χρόνους ἦσαν. 


! γὰρ secl. Jahn ? Jac. pos. Tarrant ? πρεσβύτε- 
pos Diels 


Disciple of Empedocles (P5) 
P5 (A3) Diog. Laert. 8.58-59 


^ ^ N ^ > ^ 2 
Γοργίαν γοῦν τὸν Λεοντῖνον αὐτοῦ γενέσθαι µαθη- 
/ Ed [4 ^ N a 
τήν, ἄνδρα ὑπερέχοντα ἐν ῥητορικῇ kai Τέχνην aro- 
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writer’s reporting as well about men personally unknown 
to him and representing them in dialogue. Second, we 
shall say that they [i.e. Plato and Gorgias] were alive in the 
same period: for Socrates [scil. was born] in the third year 
of the 77th Olympiad [= 470/69], and «. . .» Empedocles 
the Pythagorean, the teacher of Gorgias, associated with 
him [i.e. probably Anaxagoras |]. It is also certain that Gor- 
gias wrote his On Nature |. . .| during the 84th Olympiad 
[= 444/40], so that Socrates was first [scil. apparently: be- 
fore this treatise] by twenty-eight years or a little more. 
Another argument: Plato [i.e. Plato's Socrates] says in his 
Theaetetus [183e], “I met Parmenides when I was very 
young and he was very old and I found him to be a man of 
great profundity" [cf. PARM. P4]. This Parmenides was 
the teacher of Empedocles, who was the teacher of Gor- 
gias. But Gorgias also lived to be an old man, for it is re- 
ported that he died at the age of 109, so that they [i.e. Plato 
and Gorgias] were alive at about the same time. 


l Postulating a lacuna in which Olympiodorus would have 
asserted that Socrates studied with Anaxagoras; cf. H. Tarrant, 
“Olympiodorus and History,” in A. Nobbs et al., eds., Ancient His- 
tory in a Modern University (Grand Rapids, MI, 1997), pp. 417- 
25. It is also possible that Olympiodorus' chronology is confused. 


Disciple of Empedocles (P5) 
P5 (A3) Diogenes Laertius 
Gorgias of Leontini, a man who excelled in rhetoric and 


who left behind a technical manual on this art was his [i.e. 
Empedocles] disciple [cf. EMP. P24] [. . .]. Satyrus says 
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λελοιπότα [. . .]. [59] τοῦτόν φησιν ὁ Σάτυρος λέγειν 
[Frag. 13 Schorn] ὡς αὐτὸς παρείη τῷ Ἐμπεδοκλεῖ yo- 
ητεύοντι. 


His Students, Real and Alleged (P6—P10) 
P6 (A5) Xen. An. 2.6.16 


Πρόξενος δὲ ὁ Βοιώτιος εὐθὺς μὲν μειράκιον àv ère- 
θύμει γενέσθαι ἀνὴρ τὰ μεγάλα πράττειν ἱκανὸς καὶ 
διὰ ταύτην ἐπιθυμίαν ἔδωκε Γοργίᾳ ἀργύριον τῷ Ae- 
οντίνῳ. 


P" (A16) Quintil. Inst. or. 3.1.13 


his successere multi, sed clarissimus Gorgiae auditorum 
Isocrates. quamquam de praeceptore eius inter auctores 
non convenit, nos tamen Aristoteli credimus [Frag. 139 
Rose]. 


P8 (< A32) Cic. Orat. 52.175 


[. . .] Isocrates, cum tamen audisset in Thessalia adulescens 
senem iam Gorgiam [. . .]. 


P9 (V A 11 G°) Diog. Laert. 6.1 
οὗτος kar ἀρχὰς μὲν ἤκουσε Γοργίου τοῦ ῥήτορος: 


e b ς N 5 > ^ / > / 

ὅθεν τὸ ῥητορικὸν εἶδος ἐν τοῖς διαλόγοις ἐπιφέρει 
N 7 > ^5 2 N ^ ^ 

καὶ μάλιστα ἐν τῇ Ἀληθείᾳ καὶ τοῖς Προτρεπτικοῖς. 
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that he [1.6. Gorgias] claimed that he was present while 
Empedocles was performing magic [cf. EMP. P16]. 


See also EMP. R5b 
His Students, Real and Alleged (P6—P10) 
P6 (A5) Xenophon, Anabasis 


Proxenus of Boeotia, starting from childhood, desired to 
become a man capable of doing great deeds and because 
of this desire he paid money to Gorgias of Leontini. 


P7 (A16) Quintilian, Training in Oratory 


Many men followed these [i.e. Protagoras, Gorgias, Pro- 
dicus, Hippias, and Thrasymachus], but the most famous 
of Gorgias’ students was Isocrates. Although the sources 
do not agree about his teacher, nonetheless we ourselves 
accept the authority of Aristotle. 


P8 (< A32) Cicero, The Orator 


[. . .] Isocrates, who as a young man in Thessaly heard 
Gorgias when he was already old [. . .]. 


P9 (z DK) Diogenes Laertius 


He [ie. Antisthenes] studied with Gorgias the orator in 
the beginning; it is from this that he applies the rhetorical 
character in his dialogues, and especially in his Truth and 
Protreptics. 
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P10 (< A2) Suda Γ.388 


[. . .] διδάσκαλος Πώλου Ἀκραγαντίνου kai Περικλέ- 
E / N 2 Z nA? oh 1 

ovs καὶ Ἰσοκράτους kai Ἀλκιδάμαντος τοῦ ᾿Ἐλαΐτου, 

a 5 ^ N ^ ^ 4 

ὃς αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν σχολὴν διεδέξατο. 


1 Ἠλεάτου mss., corr. Kuster 


His Success and Fame During His 
Lifetime (P11—P15) 
In Thessaly . . . (P11) 


P11 (A19) Plat. Men. 70a—b 


[ΣΩ.] ὦ Μένων, πρὸ τοῦ μὲν Θετταλοὶ εὐδόκιμοι ἦσαν 

> ^ [74 N > 7 51» [3 ^ N 

ἐν τοῖς Ἕλλησιν kai ἐθαυμάζοντο ἐφ᾽ ἱππικῇ τε καὶ 

P4 ^ ^ ε 3 κ - bj 5 by ? d A 3 

πλούτῳ, νῦν δέ, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, καὶ ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ, καὶ οὐχ 

ἥκιστα οἱ τοῦ σοῦ ἑταίρου Ἀριστίππου πολῖται Λαρι- 
^ ^ N ^ z IF ΄ ΄ 

σαῖοι. τούτου δὲ ὑμῖν αἴτιός ἐστι Γοργίας: ἀφικόμενος 
hy 5 Ν / 3 x > hj ΄ + 5 

γὰρ εἰς τὴν πόλιν ἐραστὰς ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ εἴληφεν Ἄλευ- 
- a ^ "e N ΄ 5 Z 

αδῶν τε τοὺς πρώτους, ὧν ὁ σὸς ἐραστής ἐστιν Ἀρί- 

N ^ + ^ 
στιππος, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων Θετταλών |... - D9]. 


... and Then in the Rest of Greece . . . (P12) 


P12 (« A35) Philostr. Ep. 73, p. 257.2-7 Kayser 


[. . .] Γοργίου δὲ θαυμασταὶ ἦσαν ἄριστοί re καὶ πλεῖ- 

- N ς N ΄ [74 > 
OTOL’ πρῶτον μὲν οἱ κατὰ Θετταλίαν Ἓλληνες, παρ 
οἷς τὸ ῥητορεύειν 'γοργιάζεω᾽ ἐπωνυμίαν ἔσχεν, εἶτα 
τὸ ξύμπαν Ἑλληνικόν, ἐν οἷς Ὀλυμπίασι διελέχθη 
κατὰ τῶν βαρβάρων ἀπὸ τῆς τοῦ νεὼ βαλβῖδος [. . . 


- R3J. 
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P10 (« A2) Suda 


[. . .] the teacher of Polus of Agrigentum, Pericles, Isocra- 
tes, and Alcidamas of Elaea, who was also his successor as 


head of his school. 


See also P14, P35, R3 


His Success and Fame During His 
Lifetime (P11—P15) 
In Thessaly . . . (P11) 


P11 (A19) Plato, Meno 


[Socrates:] Meno, in earlier times the Thessalians used 
to be famous and admired among the Greeks for their 
horse-riding and wealth, but now, as it seems to me, it is 
for their wisdom (sophia) too, and above all the Larissans, 
the fellow-citizens of your companion Aristippus. The rea- 
son for this is Gorgias: for when he came to that city he 
turned the first men among the Aleuads, including your 
lover Aristippus, and among all the other Thessalians into 
lovers of wisdom [. . .]. 


... and Then in the Rest of Greece . . . (P12) 


P12 (« A35) Philostratus, Letters 


[. . .] The admirers of Gorgias were the best men and 
there were very many of them: first the Greeks in Thessaly, 
among whom to practice oratory received the nickname 
'to Gorgianize'; then all of Greece, because of what he said 
at Olympia against the barbarians from the base of the 
temple [. . .]. 
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... and Especially, After His Embassy 
There, in Athens (P13—P15) 


P13 
a (« A4) Dion. Hal. Lys. 3 


[. . . = R2] ἡνίκ᾽ Ἀθήναζε πρεσβεύων κατεπλήξατο 
τοὺς ἀκούοντας τῇ δημηγορίᾳ [. . .]. 


b (< A4) Diod. Sic. 12.53.25 


[2] ἦν δὲ τῶν ἀπεσταλμένων ἀρχιπρεσβευτὴς Top- 
ylas ὁ ῥήτωρ |. . .]. [3] οὗτος οὖν καταντήσας εἰς τὰς 
Ἀθήνας καὶ παραχθεὶς εἰς τὸν δῆμον διελέχθη τοῖς 
Ἀθηναίοις περὶ τῆς συμμαχίας καὶ τῷ ξενίζοντι τῆς 
λέξεως ἐξέπληξε τοὺς Ἀθηναίους ὄντας εὐφυεῖς καὶ 
φιλολόγους. [... - D20, R12] [5] τέλος δὲ πείσας τοὺς 
Ἀθηναίους συμμαχῆσαι τοῖς Λεοντίνοις, οὗτος μὲν 
θαυμασθεὶς ἐν ταῖς Ἀθήναις ἐπὶ τέχνῃ ῥητορικῇ τὴν 
εἰς Λεοντίνους ἐπάνοδον ἐποιήσατο. 


P14 (« A1) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.9.3, p. 12.2-6 Kayser 


[. . .] διαλεχθεὶς δὲ Ἀθήνησιν ἤδη γηράσκων εἰ μὲν 
ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν ἐθαυμάσθη, οὔπω θαῦμα, ὁ δέ, οἶμαι, 
καὶ τοὺς ἐλλογιμωτάτους ἀνηρτήσατο, Κριτίαν μὲν 
καὶ Ἀλκιβιάδην νέω ὄντε, Θουκυδίδην δὲ καὶ Περι- 
κλέα ἤδη γηράσκοντε. [... = R6c] 
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... and Especially, After His Embassy 
There, in Athens (P13—P15) 


P13 
a (< A4) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Lysias 


[. . .] when he [i.e. Gorgias] came as an ambassador to 
Athens [1.6. in 427], he dumbfounded the listeners with 
his public oration [. . .]. 


b (« A4) Diodorus Siculus 


[2] Gorgias the orator headed the embassy of those who 
had been sent as delegates [. . .]. [3] When he arrived at 
Athens and was presented to the people, he spoke to the 
Athenians about the military alliance and dumbfounded 
the Athenians, who are clever by nature and love speeches, 
by the originality of his style. [. . .] [5] Finally, having 
persuaded the Athenians to combat alongside the Leon- 
tinians, he returned to Leontini, admired in Athens for his 
rhetorical art. 


P14 (« A1) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


[. . .] what is astonishing is not so much that he caused 
astonishment in the crowd when he spoke in Athens, al- 
ready as an old man, but that he attached to himself the 
most illustrious men as well, Critias and Alcibiades when 
they were young, Thucydides and Pericles when they were 


already old. [. . .] 
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P15 (« A7) Paus. 6.17.8-9 


[... = D3] εὐδοκιμῆσαι δὲ Γοργίαν λόγων ἕνεκα ἔν τε 
πανηγύρει τῇ Ὀλυμπικῇ φασι καὶ ἀφικόμενον κατὰ 
πρεσβείαν ὁμοῦ Τισίᾳ παρ᾽ Ἀθηναίους. [. . .] ἀλλά γε 
ἐκείνου τε ἐς πλέον τιμῆς ἀφίκετο ὁ Γοργίας παρὰ 
* ΤΩ A 3 ^ 5 "d ΄ 
Ἀθηναίοις, καὶ Ἰάσων ἐν Θεσσαλίᾳ τυραννήσας Ilo- 
5 1 
λυκράτους, οὐ τὰ ἔσχατα ėveykauévov  διδασκαλείου 
^ 5 # P4 ^ = X 3 fe 5 N £ 
τοῦ Ἀθήνησι, τούτου τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἐπίπροσθεν αὐτὸν 6 
Ἰάσων ἐποιήσατο. 


! ἐνεγκάμενος β, corr. Musurus 
His Wealth (P16—P18) 


P16 (A18) Isocr. Ant. 155—156. 


XN ^ 7 8 ^ ΄ 
ὁ δὲ πλεῖστα κτησάμενος, ὧν ἡμεῖς μνημονεύομεν, 
P A © ΄ N N 
Γοργίας ὁ Λεοντῖνος, οὗτος διατρίψας μὲν περὶ Θετ- 
΄ ες’ > 5 7 ^ [3 z © 
ταλίαν, ὅτ᾽ εὐδαιμονέστατοι τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἦσαν, 
- by rA N N N N N 
πλεῖστον δὲ χρόνον καὶ βιοὺς καὶ περὶ τὸν χρηματι- 
N ^ ^ / > 3 P» 
σμὸν τοῦτον γενόμενος, [156] πόλιν δ᾽ οὐδεμίαν κατα- 
παγίως οἰκήσας οὐδὲ περὶ τὰ κοινὰ δαπανηθεὶς οὐδ᾽ 
X ^ Ld z N N ^ 
εἰσφορὰν εἰσενεγκεῖν ἀναγκασθείς, ἔτι δὲ πρὸς τού- 
» ^ z » ^ 7 
τοις οὔτε γυναῖκα γήμας οὔτε παῖδας ποιησάμενος 
^ N x N ΄ ΄ 
[. . .], τοσοῦτον προλαβὼν πρὸς τὸ πλείω κτήσασθαι 
τῶν ἄλλων, χιλίους μόνους στατῆρας κατέλιπεν. 
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P15 (« A7) Pausanias, Description of Greece 


[. . .] They say that Gorgias was famous because of his 
speeches, both in his panegyric speech at Olympia and 
when he came to Athens on an embassy together with 
Tisias. [. . .] But Gorgias was more honored than he [i.e. 
Tisias] was in Athens, and Jason, the tyrant of Thessaly 
[380/70]—]ason himself considered him superior to Po- 
lycrates, who won the very greatest prizes of the Athenian 
school. 


His Wealth (P16—P18) 
P16 (A18) Isocrates, Antidosis 


Of those men [i.e. the ones called 'sophists'] that we can 
remember, it was Gorgias of Leontini, who lived in Thes- 
saly when they were the most prosperous of the Greeks, 
who acquired the most wealth. But although he lived a 
very long life and spent it busying himself with making 
money, did not settle down permanently in any city, spent 
nothing for the community and was not obliged to pay 
property taxes, and although, what is more, he did not 
marry any woman or have any children [. . .] nonetheless, 
though he had such a head start towards making more 
money than other people, he left behind only a thousand 
staters. 
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P17 (« A4) Diod. Sic. 12.53.2 


οὗτος |. . . = D6b] κατὰ τὴν σοφιστείαν τοσοῦτο τοὺς 
ἄλλους ὑπερέβαλεν, ὥστε μισθὸν λαμβάνειν παρὰ 
τῶν μαθητῶν μνᾶς ἑκατόν. 


P18 (AQ) Ael. Var. Hist. 12.32 


Ἱππίαν δὲ καὶ Γοργίαν ἐν πορφυραῖς ἐσθῆσι προῖ- 
έναι διαρρεῖ λόγος. 


One Contemporary Negative Response (P19) 


P19 (Nachtrag, vol. IL, p. 425.26-28) Olymp. In Gorg. 
7.2, p. 51.16-18 


^ N > / [d 3 `Y > ^ ς / 
δεῖ γὰρ εἰδέναι ὅτι eis τὸ Ἄργος ἀπῆλθεν 6 Topyias, 
καὶ οὕτως ἀπεχθῶς εἶχον ἐκεῖνοι πρός αὐτόν, ὅτι καὶ 
^ Fé N ^ * ^ 
TOW) ὑπέβαλον τοὺς φοιτῶντας TAP’ αὐτῷ. 


A Malicious Anecdote (P20) 
P20 (B8a) Plut. Conjug. 43 144 B-C 


΄ - € 7 5 * > 5 ^ ig 
Γοργίου τοῦ ῥήτορος ἀναγνόντος ἐν Ὀλυμπίᾳ λόγον 
b ε ΄ ^ 9 ς / «« Ἔ 
περὶ ὁμονοίας τοῖς Ἕλλησω ὁ Μελάνθιος “οὗτος 
ε ^ 22 3 cc ^ N ς ΄ a e N κ 
ἡμιν” ἔφη “συμβουλεύει περὶ ὁμονοίας, ὃς αὐτὸν καὶ 
τὴν γυναῖκα καὶ τὴν θεράπαιναν ἰδίᾳ τρεῖς ὄντας 
^ ΄ » > \ 3/ Z +” ^ 
ὁμονοεῖν οὐ πέπεικεν; ἦν γὰρ ὡς ἔοικέ τις ἔρως τοῦ 
^ ^ N N N 
Γοργίου καὶ ζηλοτυπία τῆς γυναικὸς πρὸς τὸ Üepa- 
παινίδιον. 
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P17 (< A4) Diodorus Siculus 


He [. . .] surpassed the others in the sophistic art (so- 
phisteia) so much that he earned a fee of one hundred 
minas from each of his students. 


P18 (A9) Aelian, Historical Miscellany 


The story is widely reported that Hippias and Gorgias ap- 
peared in public garbed in purple attire.’ 


! Cf. HIPPIAS P3-P5. Purple dye was notoriously expensive 
in antiquity. 


One Contemporary Negative Response (P19) 


P19 (Nachtrag, vol. IL p. 425.26-28) Olympiodorus, 
Commentary on Plato's Gorgias 


One should know that Gorgias went to Argos, and that the 
people there were so hostile to him that they imposed a 
fine on anyone who associated with him. 


A Malicious Anecdote (P20) 


P20 (B8a) Plutarch, Conjugal Precepts 


When the orator Gorgias read a discourse on concord to 
the Greeks in Olympia, Melanthius said, “This man gives 
us advice about concord in public? But he has never man- 
aged in private to persuade only three people—himself, 
his wife, and their maidservant—to live together in con- 
cord." For it seems that Gorgias felt sexual desire for the 
maidservant, and his wife felt jealousy for her. 
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Apothegms (P21—P23) 
P21 (A24) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1 Proem., p. 4.6-16 Kayser 


οὐ μὴν φθόνου γε ἡμαρτεν' ἦν γάρ τις Χαιρεφῶν 
Ἀθήνησιν |. . .]. οὗτος ὁ Χαιρεφῶν τὴν σπουδὴν τοῦ 
Γοργίου διαμασώμενος “διὰ τί,’ ἔφη, “ὦ Γοργία, οἱ 
κύαμοι τὴν μὲν γαστέρα φυσῶσι, τὸ δὲ πῦρ οὐ φυ- 
σῶσιν; ὁ δὲ οὐδὲν ταραχθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ ἐρωτήματος 
“τουτὶ μέν,’ ἔφη, “σοὶ καταλείπω σκοπεῖν, ἐγὼ δὲ 
ἐκεῖνο πάλαι οἶδα, ὅτι ἡ γῆ τοὺς νάρθηκας ἐπὶ τοὺς 
τοιούτους φύει.” 


P22 (B29) Gnomol. Vat. 743 n. 166 


Γοργίας ó ῥήτωρ ἔλεγε τοὺς φιλοσοφίας μὲν ἀμελοθν. 
τας, περὶ δὲ τὰ ἐγκύκλια µαθήµατα γινομένους, 
ὁμοίους εἶναι τοῖς μνηστῆρσιν, oi Πηνελόπην θέλον- 
τες ταῖς θεραπαίναις αὐτῆς ἐμίγνυντο. 


P23 (B30) Gnomol. Vat. n. 167 
Γοργίας τοὺς ῥήτορας ἔφη ὁμοίους εἶναι τοῖς βατρά- 


AN N N > [74 ^ S N N 
χοις' τοὺς μὲν γὰρ ἐν ὕδατι κελαδεῖν, τοὺς δὲ πρὸς 
κλεψύδραν. 
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Apothegms (P21—P23) 
P21 (A24) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


He certainly did not escape envy. For there was a certain 
Chaerephon at Athens [. . .]. This Chaerephon made fun 
of Gorgias’ seriousness and asked, “What is the reason, 
Gorgias, why beans puff up the belly but not fire?” But he 
was not at all bothered by the question and replied, “As 
far as this goes, I leave it for you to investigate. As for me 
I have known for a long time that the earth grows fennel 
stalks to be used against people like you [i.e. for beating 
them]." 


P22 (B29) Gnomologium Vaticanum 

Gorgias the orator said that those who neglect philosophy 
but dedicate themselves to the ordinary disciplines (ta 
enkuklia mathémata) are similar to the suitors, who de- 
sired Penelope but slept with her maidservants. 


P23 (B30) Gnomologium Vaticanum 


Gorgias said that orators are similar to frogs: for the latter 
croak in the water, the former to the water-clock. 
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Fictitious Reactions by Gorgias to 
Plato's Portrait of Him (P24) 


P24 (> Alda) Athen. Deipn. 11 505 D-E 

λέγεται δὲ ws kai 6 Γοργίας αὐτὸς ἀναγνοὺς τὸν ὁμώ- 
νυμον αὑτῷ διάλογον πρὸς τοὺς συνήθεις ἔφη “ὡς 
καλῶς οἶδε Πλάτων ἰαμβίζειν. Ἕρμιππος δὲ ἐν τῷ 
περὶ Γοργίου [Frag. 63 Wehrli, FGrHist 1026 F41] “as 
ἐπεδήμησε,’ φησί, “ταῖς Ἀθήναις Γοργίας μετὰ τὸ 
ποιήσασθαι τὴν ἀνάθεσιν τῆς ἐν Δελφοῖς ἑαυτοῦ 
χρυσῆς εἰκόνος, εἰπόντος τοῦ Πλάτωνος, ὅτε εἶδεν 
αὐτόν, “ἥκει ἡμῖν ὁ καλός τε καὶ χρυσοῦς Γοργίας’, 
ἔφη ὁ Γοργίας “ἢ καλόν γε αἱ Ἀθῆναι νέον τοῦτον 
Ἀρχίλοχον ἐνηνόχασιν. " ἄλλοι δέ φασιν ὡς ava- 
γνοὺς ὁ Γοργίας τὸν Πλάτωνος διάλογον πρὸς τοὺς 
παρόντας εἶπεν ὅτι οὐδὲν τούτων οὔτ᾽ εἶπεν οὔτ᾽ 
ἤκουσε" 


! post Ἀθῆναι hab. ms. καὶ, del. Meineke ? post ἤκουσε 
hab. ms. παρὰ Πλάτωνος, del. Rossi 


His Old Age and Death (P25—P32) 


P25 (A10) Apollod. Chron. (FGrHist 244 F 33) = Diog. 
Laert. 8.58 


3 d N A € N z A 
ἐννέα πρὸς τοῖς ἑκατὸν ἔτη βιῶναι. 
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Fictitious Reactions by Gorgias to 
Plato’s Portrait of Him (P24) 


P24 (> Al5a) Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 


It is said that after Gorgias himself had read the dialogue 
[scil. of Plato] that bears his name, he said to his friends, 
“How well Plato knows how to write satires!” Hermippus 
in his On Gorgias says, “Gorgias visited Athens after hav- 
ing dedicated the golden statue of himself in Delphi, and 
when Plato saw him and said, ‘Here comes to us the fine 
and golden Gorgias,’ Gorgias replied, ‘Fine indeed is this 
new Archilochus that Athens has brought forth!’ Others 
say that after Gorgias read Plato’s dialogue he said to those 
present that he had neither said nor heard any of these 
things. 


His Old Age and Death (P25-P32)' 


k Gorgias’ longevity is mentioned very often in antiquity; the 
sources vary about his exact age at death. 


P25 (A10) Apollodorus of Athens, Chronicle 


He lived 109 years. 
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P26 (« A1) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.9.6, p. 12.30-21 Kayser 


^ δὲ Y Fd > 3 x *. € X > 7 » 
λέγεται δὲ 0 Γοργίας és ὀκτὼ καὶ ἑκατὸν ἐλάσας έτη 
^ ^ N ^ N ^ if > 0» 
μὴ καταλυθῆναι TO σῶμα ὑπὸ τοῦ γήρως, ἀλλ᾽ ἄρτιος 
καταβιῶναι καὶ τὰς αἰσθήσεις ἡ βῶν. 


P2" (« A11) Athen. Deipn. 19 548C-D 


[. . .] Γοργίας ὁ Aeovrtvos, περὶ οὗ φησιν ὁ αὐτὸς 
Κλέαρχος ἐν τῷ ὀγδόῳ τῶν Βίων [Frag. 62 Wehrli] ὅτι 
διὰ τὸ σωφρόνως ζῆν σχεδὸν n” ἔτη τῷ φρονεῖν 
συνεβίωσεν. [... = P28a] 


‘7’ mss., D-K: p' Wilamowitz, Kaibel: pu’ Diels 


P28 
a (« All) Athen. Deipn. 12.548C-D 


[. . . = P27] καὶ ἐπεί τις αὐτὸν ἤρετο τίνι διαίτῃ χρώ- 
y ^ A κ ^ ^ 
µενος οὕτως ἐμμελῶς καὶ μετὰ αἰσθήσεως τοσοῦτον 
z ΄ «ς N 7 22 5 Γη ^ 7 
χρόνον ζήσειεν, “οὐδὲν πώποτε, εἶπεν, “ἡδονῆς ἕνεκεν 
4 22 ΄ ` L3 7 > ΄ N 
πράξας.’ Δημήτριος δὲ ὁ Βυζάντιος ἐν τετάρτῳ Περὶ 
΄ ΄ y ^ ^ p 
ποιημάτων Γοργίας, φησίν, ὁ Λεοντῖνος ἐρωτηθείς, τί 
^ 5 ^ ^ ^ / ^ 
αὐτῷ γέγονεν αἴτιον τοῦ βιῶσαι πλείω τῶν p ἐτῶν, 
z <é_N N ^ ΄ 7 ^ 22 
ἔφη “τὸ μηδὲν πώποτε ἑτέρου ἕνεκεν πεποιηκέναι. 


b (« A13) Ps.-Luc. Long. 23 


τῷ rd ^ 2 ^ 
[. .. = P32] ὃν φασιν ἐρωτηθέντα τὴν αἰτίαν τοῦ pua- 
^ Pd b! ς ^ 3 "d ^ 5 ^ 
κροῦ γήρως καὶ ὑγιεινοῦ ἐν πάσαις Tats αἰσθήσεσιν 
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P26 (« A1) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


Gorgias is said to have reached 108 years without having 
deteriorated in his body on account of his age, but having 
lived his whole life in good health and remaining vigorous 
in his sense perceptions. 


P27 (« A11) Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 


[. . .] Gorgias of Leontini, about whom the same Clearchus 
says in Book 8 of his Lives that because he lived moder- 
ately he maintained a sound mind for his whole life until 
he was almost eighty years old. [. . .] 


P28 


a (< A11) Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 


[. . .] And when someone asked him what way of life he 
had followed so as to be able to live for such a long time, 
in such harmony and without losing his sense perceptions, 
he said, “Because I have never done anything for the sake 
of pleasure." Demetrius of Byzantium in the fourth book 
of his On Poems says that when Gorgias of Leontini was 
asked what the reason was that he had lived more than one 
hundred years, he said, “I have never done anything for 
the sake of anyone else." 


b (< A13) Ps.-Lucian, Long-lived Men 


[. . .] they say that when he was asked what the reason was 


for his long old age and good health, with all his sense 
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3 A N N / ^ ^ 5/ 
εἰπεῖν διὰ τὸ μηδέποτε συμπεριενεχθῆναι ταῖς ἄλλων 
εὐωχίαις. 


P29 (A12) Cic. Sen. 5.19 


[. . .] cuius magister Leontinus Gorgias centum et septem 
complevit annos neque umquam in suo studio atque opere 
cessavit. qui cum ex eo quaereretur, cur tam diu vellet esse 
in vita, “nihil habeo," inquit, “quod accusem senectutem." 


P30 (Α15) Ael. Var. Hist. 2.35 


^ N A 
Γοργίας ὁ Λεοντῖνος ἐπὶ τέρματι ὢν τοῦ βίου καὶ ye- 
N ο 4 ΄ Z ΄ 
γηρακὼς εὖ μάλα ὑπό τινος ἀσθενείας καταληφθείς, 
"ET 5 o e ^ » > ν , 
Kat ὀλίγον ἐς ὕπνον ὑπολισθαίνων ἔκειτο. ἐπεὶ δέ τις 
XN ^ ^ ^ ^ N 
αὐτὸν παρῆλθε τῶν ἐπιτηδείων ἐπισκοπούμενος καὶ 
z 4 Ζ 7 74 cc 
ἤρετο ὅ τι πράττοι, ὁ Γοργίας ἀπεκρίνατο: “ἤδη µε ὁ 
7 Ed 7 ^o 
ὕπνος ἄρχεται παρακατατίθεσθαι τἀδελφῷ. 


P31 (z DK) Stob. 4.51.28 


ἐκ τῶν Ἀριστοτέλους Χρειῶν. Γοργίας ὁ ῥήτωρ ἤδη 
γηραιὸς ὑπάρχων ἐρωτηθεὶς εἰ ἡδέως. ἀποθνήσκοι, 
“ἥδιστα,” εἶπεν, “ὥσπερ δὲ ἐκ σαπροῦ καὶ ῥέοντος 
Non T ἀσμένως ἀπαλλάττομαι.” 


P32 (« A13) Ps.-Luc. Long. 23 


[. . .] τροφῆς δὲ ἀποσχόμενος ἐτελεύτησεν |... = 
P28b]. 
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perceptions intact, he said that it was because he had 
never lowered himself to joining other men’s festivities. 


P29 (A12) Cicero, On Old Age 


[. . .] his [i.e. Isocrates’] teacher Gorgias of Leonini had 
completed 107 years and had never interrupted his intel- 
lectual activity and his work. When he asked him why he 
wished to remain alive for so long, he said, “I have nothing 
to reproach old age with.” 


P30 (A15) Aelian, Historical Miscellany 


When Gorgias of Leontini had come to the end of his life 
and was extremely old, he was overcome by some illness 
and he lay down, slipping gradually into sleep. When one 
of his friends came by to check on him and asked him how 
he was doing, Gorgias replied, “Sleep is already beginning 
to entrust me to his brother [i.e. death].” 


P31 (« DK) Stobaeus, Anthology 

From Aristotle’s Maxims: When the orator Gorgias was 
already an old man, he was asked whether he was pleased 
to be dying. “Very much so,” he replied, “I am happy to be 
set free, as from a decrepit and ramshackle tenement.” 


P32 (< A13) Ps.-Lucian, Long-lived Men 


[. . . ] he died by starving himself to death [. . .]. 
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Monuments (P33—P35) 
The Statue at Delphi (P33) 


P33 
a (AT) Cic. De orat. 3.32.129 
[. . .] cui tantus honos habitus est a Graecia, soli ut ex 
omnibus Delphis non inaurata statua, sed aurea statuere- 
tur. 
b (A7) Plin. Nat. hist. 33.83 
hominum primus et auream statuam et solidam +LXx7! 
circiter Olympiade Gorgias Leontinus Delphis in templo 
posuit sibi. tantus erat docendae artis oratoriae quaestus. 

! LXXXX Bergk 


c (A7) Paus. 10.18.7 


td rf by 5 N 5 ^ 3n ^ > ae 
ἐπίχρυσος δὲ εἰκὼν ἀνάθημα Γοργίου τοῦ ἐκ Λεοντί- 
νων αὐτὸς Γοργίας ἐστίν. 


d (< ΑΙ) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.9.4—5, p. 12.11-13 Kayser 


[. . .] τὸν μὲν λόγον τὸν Πυθικὸν |. . .] ἐφ᾽ οὗ καὶ xpv- 
σοῦς ἀνετέθη, ἐν τῷ τοῦ Πυθίου ἱερῷ [. . .]. 
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Monuments (P33—P35) 
The Statue at Delphi (P33) 


P33 
a (A7) Cicero, On the Orator 


[. . .] to whom [i.e. Gorgias] Greece showed so much honor 
that for him alone, out all men, a statue at Delphi was 
erected that was not gold-plated but of solid gold. 


b (A7) Pliny the Elder, Natural History 


The first man to set up a statue of solid gold for himself in 
the temple at Delphi was Gorgias of Leontini, around the 
+70th+! Olympiad—so great was the profit he made from 
teaching the art of oratory. 


! The date in the manuscripts (= 500/496) is corrupt. Bergk's 
emendation, 90th, changes it to 420/16. 


c (A7) Pausanias, Description of Greece 


[At Delphi:] A gold-plated statue, a dedication by Gorgias 
of Leontini, represents Gorgias himself. 


d (< Al) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 
[. . .] his Pythian Oration, |. . .] on which occasion a golden 


statue of him was dedicated in the temple of Pythian 
Apollo [. . .]. 
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The Statue at Olympia (P34) 

P34 
a (A7) Paus. 6.17.7 
καὶ τὸν Λεοντῖνον Γοργίαν ἰδεῖν ἔστιν: ἀναθεῖναι δὲ 
τὴν εἰκόνα ἐς Ὀλυμπίαν φησὶν Βὔμολπος ἀπόγονος 
τρίτος Δηικράτους συνοικήσαντος ἀδελφῇ τῇ Top- 
γίου. |... = P2] 
b (A8) CEG 830 


Χαρμαντίδου Γοργίας Λεοντῖνος. 


1 
τὴμ μὲν ἀδελφὴν Δηικράτης τὴγ Γοργίου ἔσχεν, 
ἐκ ταύτης δ᾽ αὐτῷ γίγνεται Ἱπποκράτης, 
Ἱπποκράτους δ’ Εὔμολπος, ὃς εἰκόνα τήνδ᾽ 
ἀνέθηκεν 
^ Pd N ^ oe 
δισσῶν, παιδείας καὶ φιλίας ἕνεκα. 
2 


- X ^ ^ 
Γοργίου ἀσκῆσαι ψυχὴν ἀρετῆς ἐς ἀγῶνας 
οὐδείς πω θνητῶν καλλίον᾽ εὗρε τέχνην: 
e NS. ΄ z FE > 7 
οὗ καὶ Απόλλωνος γυάλοις εἰκὼν ἀνάκειται 
5 ΓΑ ΄ > 5 ΄ N ^ 
οὐ πλούτου παράϑειγμ᾽, εὐσεβίας δὲ τρόπων. 
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The Statue at Olympia (P34) 
P34 


a (A7) Pausanias, Description of Greece 


And [scil. a statue of] Gorgias of Leontini is to be seen: 
Eumolpus, the grandson of the Deicrates who married 
Gorgias’ sister, says that he dedicated the statue in Olym- 
pia. [. . .] 


b (A8) Inscription from the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury BC found in Olympia 


Gorgias of Leontini, son of Charmantides 


Deicrates received as wife Gorgias' sister; 
From her Hippocrates was born to him. 
From Hippocrates came Eumolpus, who dedicated 
this statue 
For the sake of two things, education and 
friendship. 


No mortal ever invented a finer art than Gorgias 
To exercise the soul in competitions of excellence. 
And it is of him that, in Apollo's hollows, the statue is 
dedicated, 
A paradigm not of wealth, but of the piety of his 
character. 
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The Tomb of Isocrates (P35) 
P35 (A17) Ps.-Plut. Vit. X Orat. 838D 
ἦν δὲ καὶ αὐτοῦ τράπεζα πλησίον, ἔχουσα ποιητάς TE 
καὶ τοὺς διδασκάλους αὐτοῦ, ἐν οἷς καὶ Γοργίαν εἰς 


- 5 ^ / 5 7" N 5 
σφαῖραν ἀστρολογικὴν βλέποντα αὐτόν τε τὸν Ἴσο- 
κράτην παρεστῶτα. 
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The Tomb of Isocrates (P35) 
P35 (A17) Ps.-Plutarch, Lives of the Ten Orators 
There was a tablet near by [scil. Isocates’ tomb] represent- 
ing poets and his teachers, among whom he had placed 
Gorgias looking at an astronomical sphere, and Isocrates 
himself as well, standing next to him. 


Iconography (P36) 


P36 (- DK) Richter I, pp. 119-20. 
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D 


Some of Gorgias’ Writings in Circulationin 
the First Century BC (D1) 


D1 (< B6) Syr. In Hermog. 90.12-16 (cf. Plan. In Hermog. 
5.548.8-9) 


Διονύσιος 6 πρεσβύτερος ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ Περὶ χαρα- 

΄ X, a ^ Ld ^ cc A 
κτήρων περὶ Γοργίου λέγων τάδε φησί: “δικανικοῖς 
μὲν οὖν οὐ περιέτυχον αὐτοῦ λόγοις, δημηγορικοῖς δὲ 
ὀλίγοις καί τισι καὶ τέχναις, τοῖς δὲ πλείοσιν ἐπιδει- 


κτικοῖς. |... = D28, R21]." 
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D 


Some of Gorgias’ Writings in Circulation 
in the First Century BC (D1) 


D1 (< B6) Syrianus, Commentary on Hermogenes’ On 
Types of Style 


The Elder Dionysius [scil. of Halicarnassus], speaking 
about Gorgias in the second book of his On the Types [scil. 
of Style], says the following: “I did not come across any 
judicial speeches of his, but a small number of deliberative 
ones, and some technical manuals (tekhnai), but most of 
all epideictic speeches [. . Ju 


1 Two discourses of Gorgias have been preserved in their en- 
tirety—the encomium of Helen (D24) and the defense of Pala- 
medes (D25)—and one other one in two versions that give us a 
precise idea of its nature—On Nonbeing or On Nature (D26). 
For the other titles attested, see D27, R19, R20 (Funeral Ora- 
tion); D27, D31, D32 (Olympic Oration), D33 (Encomium for 
the Eleans), P33d (Pythian Oration). For the technical manual(s), 
see D5, D6. 
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The Art of Rhetoric (D2—D23) 
Gorgias’ Place in the History of Rhetoric (D2—D3) 


D2 Philostr. Vitae soph. 
a (< Ala) 1.1, p. 3.1-3 Kayser 


ἦρξε δὲ τῆς μὲν ἀρχαιοτέρας Γοργίας ὁ Λεοντῖνος ἐν 
Θετταλοῖς [. . .]. 


b (« Al) 1.9.1, p. 11.20-27 Kayser 


[.. . = PI] ἐς ὃν ἀναφέρειν ἡγώμεθα τὴν τῶν σοφι- 
στῶν τέχνην, ὥσπερ ἐς πατέρα: εἰ γὰρ τὸν Αἰσχύλον 
ἐνθυμηθείημεν, ὡς πολλὰ τῇ τραγῳδίᾳ ξυνεβάλετο 
ἐσθῆτί τε αὐτὴν κατασκευάσας καὶ ὀκρίβαντι ὑψηλῷ 
καὶ ἡρώων εἴδεσιν ἀγγέλοις τε καὶ ἐξαγγέλοις καὶ οἷς 
ἐπὶ σκηνῆς τε καὶ ὑπὸ σκηνῆς χρὴ πράττειν, τοῦτο 
ἂν εἴη καὶ ὁ Γοργίας τοῖς ὁμοτέχνοις. |. .. = D22] 


3 (< A7) Paus. 6.17.8 


οὗτος ὁ Γοργίας [. . . = P2] λέγεται δὲ ἀνασώσασθαι 
μελέτην λόγων πρῶτος ἠμελημένην τε és ἅπαν καὶ és 
λήθην ὀλίγου δεῖν᾽ ἥκουσαν ἀνθρώποις. |... = P15] 


! ὀλίγοις δὲ β Phral., corr. Kühn 
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The Art of Rhetoric (D2—D23) 
Gorgias’ Place in the History of Rhetoric (D2—D3) 


D2 Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 
a (« Ala) 


The initiator of the older [scil. Sophistic] was Gorgias of 
Leontini when he was among the Thessalians [. . .]. 


b (« Al) 


[. . .] to whom we must believe that the technique of soph- 
ists is traced back as to its father. For if we consider how 
much Aeschylus contributed to tragedy by furnishing it 
with costumes, lofty buskins, the kinds of heroes and of 
messengers from offstage and from backstage, and the 
actions that must be performed onstage and offstage, this 
would be what Gorgias was for his colleagues. [. . .] 


D3 (« A7) Pausanias, Description of Greece 
[. . .] this Gorgias [. . .] is said to have been the first to 


resuscitate the study of speeches, which had been entirely 
neglected and had almost fallen into oblivion among men. 


[ος Ἢ 
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Elements of the Art of Rhetoric (D4—D23) 
Gorgias as a Theoretician of Rhetoric (D4—D18) 
His Teaching Method (D4) 


D4 (< B14) Arist. SE 33 183b36-184al 


καὶ γὰρ τῶν περὶ τοὺς ἐριστικοὺς λόγους μισθαρνούν- 

των ὁμοία τις ἦν ἡ παίδευσις τῇ Γοργίου πραγµα- 
1 

Tela’ λόγους yap ot μὲν ῥητορικούς, οἱ δὲ ἐρωτη- 

τικοὺς ἐδίδοσαν ἐκμανθάνειν, εἰς οὓς πλειστάκις 

5 ^ 3 2 ς Fd hy 5 ^ d 

ἐμπίπτειν ᾠήθησαν ἑκάτεροι τοὺς ἀλλήλων λόγους. 


|... R8] 


! oí mss.: ó Solmsen 


His Technical Manual(s) (D5—D6) 
D5 (« A14) Quintil. Inst. or. 3.1.8 
artium autem scriptores antiquissimi Corax et Tisias 
Siculi, quos insecutus est vir eiusdem insulae Gorgias 
Leontinus |. . .]. 
D6 
a (« A3) Diog. Laert. 8.58 
[. . .] Τέχνην ἀπολελοιπότα. 


b (« A4) Diod. Sic. 12.53.2 


οὗτος καὶ τέχνας ῥητορικὰς πρῶτος ἐξεῦρε [... = P17]. 
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Elements of the Art of Rhetoric (D4—D23) 
Gorgias as a Theoretician of Rhetoric (D4-D18) 
His Teaching Method (D4) 


D4 (ς B14) Aristotle, Sophistic Refutations 


The instruction given by those who earned money in con- 
nection with eristic discourses was similar to the practice 
of Gorgias. For some supplied rhetorical arguments [or: 
speeches (logoi)| to memorize, others interrogatory ones, 
into which both groups supposed that each others’ argu- 
ments would most often fall. [. . .] 


His Technical Manual(s) (D5—D6) 
D5 (< A14) Quintilian, Training in Oratory 
The most ancient authors of technical manuals (artes) 
[scil. of rhetoric] were the Sicilians Corax and Tisias, who 
were followed by a man from the same island, Gorgias of 
Leontini [. . .]. 
D6 
a (« A3) Diogenes Laertius 
[. . .] who left behind a technical manual (Tekhné). 


b (« A4) Diodorus Siculus 


He was the first to invent technical manuals (tekhnai) of 
rhetoric [. . .]. 
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c (« B6) Syr. In Hermog. 90.16 (cf. Plan. In Hermog. 
5.548.8-9) 


[...= DI] καίτισι καὶ τέχναις |... = DI]. 


Two Possibly Authentic Terms Deriving from 
Gorgias’ Characterization of Rhetoric (D7) 


D7 (A27) 

a Plat. Gorg. 450b 

[. . . = D49] χειρούργημα Í. . .] κύρωσις [. . . = D49]. 
b Olymp. In Gorg. 4.9, pp. 36.25-37.5 


οἱ περὶ τὰς λέξεις δεινοὶ λαμβάνονται τῶν δύο λέξεων 
τοῦ τε χειρουργήματος καὶ τῆς κυρώσεως ὡς μὴ λε- 
». hy 3 Fa w 3 hy » κ 
γομένων: κατὰ ἀλήθειαν γὰρ οὐδὲ λέγονται. φαμὲν 
οὖν ὅτι ἐπειδὴ Γοργίας ὁ λέγων, ὡς ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου προ- 
φέρει τὰς λέξεις ἐγχωρίους οὔσας: Λεοντῖνος γὰρ ἦν. 


Some Central Features of Gorgias' 
Rhetorical Theory (D8—D16) 
Universality (D8—D10) 
D8 (« A20) Plat. Gorg. 447c 
[KA.] καὶ γὰρ αὐτῷ ἓν τοῦτ᾽ ἦν τῆς ἐπιδείξεως: ἐκέ- 


λευε γοῦν νυνδὴ ἐρωτᾶν ὅτι τις βούλοιτο τῶν ἔνδον 
ὄντων, καὶ πρὸς ἅπαντα ἔφη ἀποκρινεῖσθαι. 
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c (< B6) Syrianus, Commentary on Hermogenes’? On 
Types of Style 


[...] and some technical manuals (tekhnai) |. . .]. 


Two Possibly Authentic Terms Deriving from 
Gorgias’ Characterization of Rhetoric (D7) 


D7 (A27) 
a Plato, Gorgias 


[Gorgias:] [. . .] manipulation (kheirourgéma) |. . .] ef- 
fectuation (kurósis) |. . .] [cf. D49]. 


b Olympiodorus, Commentary on Plato's Gorgias 


Those who are experts on expressions find fault with the 
two expressions ‘manipulation’ (kheirourgéma) and *ef- 
fectuation’ (kurósis) as not being used [scil. in Attic]. And 
in fact they are not used. So we say that since it is Gorgias 
who is speaking, he [i.e. Plato] has him use local expres- 
sions; for he was from Leontini. 


Some Central Features of Gorgias’ 
Rhetorical Theory (D8—D16) 
Universality (D8-D10) 


D8 (« A20) Plato, Gorgias 


[Callicles:] This was one of the main points of his perfor- 
mance: at least, just now he was inviting any of those inside 
to ask him whatever question they wanted and he said that 
he would answer them all. 
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D9 (A19) Plat. Men. 70b-c 


[O.]|. . . =P11] καὶ δὴ kai τοῦτο τὸ ἔθος ὑμᾶς εἴθι- 
2 "d XN ^ 5 Pd Sg 
kev, ἀφόβως τε kai μεγαλοπρεπῶς ἀποκρίνεσθαι ἐάν 
τίς τι ἔρηται, ὥσπερ εἰκὸς τοὺς εἰδότας, ἅτε καὶ αὐτὸς 
P^ ς x1 5 ^ ^ ς ^ ^ Ld 
παρέχων αὐτὸν ἐρωτᾶν τῶν Ἑλλήνων τῷ βουλομένῳ 
[74 Ed ΄ XN 5 N [74 5 5 ^ 
6 τι ἄν τις βούληται, καὶ οὐδενὶ ὅτῳ οὐκ ἀποκρινόμε- 
νος. 


D10 (« A26) Cic. Inv. 1.7 


Gorgias Leontinus [. . .] omnibus de rebus oratorem 
optime posse dicere existimavit. 


Improvisation and the 'Opportune Moment 
(kairos) (D11—D12) 


D11 Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.1 proem. 


a (< Ala) p. 3.19-24 Kayser 


[. . .] σχεδίου δὲ λόγου Γοργίας ἄρξαι: παρελθὼν γὰρ 
οὗτος ἐς τὸ Ἀθηναίων θέατρον ἐθάρρησεν εἰπεῖν 
“προβάλλετε” καὶ τὸ κινδύνευμα τοῦτο πρῶτος ἀνε- 
φθέγξατο, ἐνδεικνύμενος δήπου πάντα μὲν εἰδέναι, 
περὶ παντὸς Ò ἂν εἰπεῖν ἐφιεὶς τῷ καιρῷ. 


b (A24) p. 4.4—6 Kayser 
ὁ δὴ Γοργίας ἐπισκώπτων τὸν Πρόδικον, ὡς ἕωλά τε 
καὶ πολλάκις εἰρημένα ἀγορεύοντα, ἐπαφῆκεν ἑαυτὸν 


τῷ καιρῷ. 
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D9 (A19) Plato, Meno 


[Socrates:] [. . .] and he has accustomed you to the habit 
of answering fearlessly and magniloquently if anyone asks 
you something, as one might expect for people who are 
knowledgeable, given that he himself offers himself to any 
Greek who wishes to ask whatever question they might 
wish, and that there is no one to whom he does not give 
an answer. 


D10 (« A26) Cicero, On Invention 


Gorgias of Leontini [. . .] thought that an orator is able to 
speak best about all subjects. 


Improvisation and the 'Opportune Moment 
(kairos) (D11—D12) 


D11 Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 
a (« Ala) 


[. . .] He [scil. seems] to have been the originator of im- 
provised discourse. For when he came to the theater of the 
Athenians he made so bold as to say, “Propound!” and 
he was the first to make this challenge publicly, demon- 
strating evidently thereby that he knew everything and 
could speak about everything, entrusting himself to the 
opportune moment (kairos). 


b (A24) 


Gorgias, who made fun of Prodicus for delivering speeches 
that were stale and had been repeated many times, relied 
upon the opportune moment (kairos). 
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D12 (B13) Dion. Hal. Comp. verb. 12.68 


καιροῦ δὲ οὔτε ῥήτωρ οὐδεὶς οὔτε φιλόσοφος εἰς τόδε 
ye τέχνην ὥρισεν οὐδ᾽ ὅσπερ πρῶτος ἐπεχείρησε 
περὶ αὐτοῦ γράφειν Γοργίας ὁ Λεοντῖνος οὐδὲν 6 τι 
καὶ λόγου ἄξιον ἔγραψεν. 
! τόδε γε Usener-Radermacher: τόδε χρόνου FMV: τὸ λέγειν P 
Verbal Concision and Abundance (D13-D14) 
D13 (A20) Plat. Gorg. 449c 


N N ο κ ^ [74 > "e z 
[TO.] καὶ γὰρ αὖ καὶ τοῦτο ἕν ἐστιν ὧν φημι, μηδένα 
ἂν ἐν βραχυτέροις ἐμοῦ τὰ αὐτὰ εἰπεῖν. 
[ΣΩ ] A ^ ὃ ^ e IB An / E (ὃ é 5 
τούτου μὴν δεῖ, ὦ Γοργία: καί μοι ἐπίδειξιν av- 
τοῦ τούτου ποίησαι, τῆς βραχυλογίας, μακρολογίας 
δὲ εἰς αὖθις. 


D14 (cf. A25) Plat. Phaedr. 267a—b 
[XO.] [. . .] Τεισίαν δὲ Γοργίαν τε [. .], ot [... = D15] 
συντομίαν τε λόγων καὶ ἄπειρα μήκη περὶ πάντων 
ἀνηῦρον. 

Plausibility (D15) 
D15 (cf. A25) Plat. Phaedr. 267 a-b 
[xO.]|. . .] Τεισίαν δὲ Γοργίαν τε [. . .], ot πρὸ τῶν 


> ^ s 37 cL e ε / ^ ΄ o 
ἀληθῶν τὰ εἰκότα εἶδον ὡς τυµητέα μᾶλλον, τά TE αὖ 
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D12 (B13) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, On Word Order 


Until the present, no rhetorician and no philosopher has 
ever defined the art of the opportune moment (kairos)— 
not even the man who was the first to try to write about it, 
Gorgias of Leontini, wrote anything even worth menton- 


ing. 
Verbal Concision and Abundance (D13—D14) 
D13 (A20) Plato, Gorgias 


[Gorgias:] And this too again is one of the things I say, that 
no one could say the same things more concisely than I 
can. 

[Socrates:] That is just what I need, Gorgias: make me a 
demonstration of this very thing, of verbal concision—ver- 
bal abundance we can leave for some other time. 


D14 (cf. A25) Plato, Phaedrus 


[Socrates:] [. . .] Tisias and Gorgias, who [. . .] discovered 
concision of speech and infinite lengths on all subjects. 


Plausibility (D15) 
D15 (cf. A25) Plato, Phaedrus 


[Socrates:] [. . .] Tisias and Gorgias, who knew that plau- 
sibility (eikota) should be honored more than truth, and 
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N 4 N N 4 N ΄ 
σμικρὰ μεγάλα καὶ τὰ μεγάλα σμικρὰ φαίνεσθαι 
ποιοῦσιν διὰ ῥώμην λόγου, καινά τε ἀρχαίως τά τ᾽ 
3 P4 ^ 
ἐναντία καινῶς |... = D14]. 


Praise and Blame (D16) 


D16 (A25) Cic. Brut. 12.47 (= Arist. Τεχνῶν Συναγωγή, 
Frag. 137 Rose) 


[. . . PROT. D18] quod idem fecisse Gorgiam, cum 
singularum rerum laudes vituperationesque conscripsis- 
set, quod iudicaret hoc oratoris esse maxime proprium, 
rem augere posse laudando vituperandoque rursus adfli- 
gere. 


Two Recommendations (D17—D18) 


D17 (< B17) Arist. Rhet. 3.17 1418a32-37 


» N ^ » ^ ^ N » > ^ 
ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἐπιδεικτικοῖς δεῖ τὸν λόγον ἐπεισοδιοῦν 
3 7 Na 5 4 [4 > € "d 
ἐπαῖνοις |. . .]. καὶ ὃ ἔλεγεν Γοργίας, ὅτι οὐχ ὑπολείπει 
5 x e / 5 / 3 5 X 5 ^ Z 
αὐτὸν ὁ λόγος, ταὐτό ἐστιν: εἰ γὰρ Αχιλλέα λέγων 
Πηλέα ἐπαινεῖ, εἶτα Λἰακόν, εἶτα τὸν θεόν, ὁμοίως δὲ 
a ^N 
καὶ ἀνδρίαν, Y) τὰ καὶ τὰ ποιεῖ ἢ τοιόνδε ἐστίν. 


D18 (B12) Arist. Rhet. 3.18 1419b3-5 
[. . .] δεῖν ἔφη Γοργίας τὴν μὲν σπουδὴν διαφθείρειν 


^ > ^ / by by 7 - 5 - 
τῶν ἐναντίων γέλωτι τὸν δὲ γέλωτα σπουδῇ, ὀρθῶς 


λέγων. 
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who make small things seem large and large ones seem 
small by the force of their discourse, and new things old 
and the opposite ones new |. . .]. 


Praise and Blame (D16) 


D16 (A25) Aristotle, Collection of Rhetorical Manuals, in 
Cicero, Brutus 


[. . .| Gorgias did the same thing [scil. as Protagoras con- 
cerning commonplaces]: he wrote down expressions of 
praise and blame on particular subjects, since he believed 
that it above all belonged to the orator to be able to mag- 
nify a thing by praise and inversely to diminish it by blame. 


Two Recommendations (D17—D18) 
D17 (< B17) Aristotle, Rhetoric 


In epideictic speeches one should make the speech more 
varied by introducing expressions of praise [. . .]. And what 
Gorgias said, that he was never short of discourse, is the 
same thing: for if he is speaking about Achilles, he praises 
Peleus, then Aeacus, then the god, and in the same way 
manly valor too, which produces this and that or is of such 
and such a sort. 


D18 (B12) Aristotle, Rhetoric 
[. . .] Gorgias said that we should destroy our opponents? 
seriousness by laughter and their laughter by seri- 


ousness—and he was right. 
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Features of Gorgias’ Own Style (D19-D22) 
D19 Cic. Orat. 
a (A30) 12.39 


tractasse Thrasymachum Chalcedonium primum et Leon- 
tinum ferunt Gorgiam |. . .]. 


b (A32) 52.175 


[. . .] paria paribus adiuncta et similiter definita itemque 
contrariis relata contraria, quae sua sponte, etiamsi id non 
agas, cadunt plerumque numerose, Gorgias primus inve- 
nit [...= R11]. 


c (A31) 49.165 


in huius concinnitatis consectatione Gorgiam fuisse prin- 
cipem accepimus. 


D20 (« A4) Diod. Sic. 12.53.4 


πρῶτος yap ἐχρήσατο rois τῆς λέξεως σχηματισμοῖς 
περιττοτέροις καὶ τῇ φιλοτεχνίᾳ διαφέρουσιν, ἀντιθέ- 
τοις καὶ ἰσοκώλοις καὶ παρίσοις καὶ ὁμοιοτελεύτοις᾽ 
καί τισιν ἑτέροις τοιούτοις [...Ξ R12]. 


1 
ὁμοτελεύτοις mss., corr. Wess 
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Features of Gorgias’ Own Style (D19-D22) 
D19 Cicero, The Orator 
a (A30) 
They say that Thrasymachus of Chalcedon [cf. THRAS. 
D10-D12]| and Gorgias of Leontini were the first to use 
these figures [scil. antitheses, parallel clauses, etc.] [. . .]. 
b (A32) 
[. . .] parallel clauses, phrases ending with the same sound, 
antitheses, phrases which, even if one is not aiming at it, 


on their own most often end with a metrical rhythm 
Gorgias was the first to invent these [. . .]. 


c (A31) 


It is reported that Gorgias was the leader in seeking after 
this symmetry. 


D20 (« A4) Diodorus Siculus 
For he was the first to use forms of expression that were 
extraordinary and exceptional for their artistry: antithe- 


ses, parallel clauses, balanced expressions, phrases ending 
with the same sound, and others of this sort [. . .]. 
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D21 


a (5 DK) Dion. Hal. Imit. Frag. 4 Aujac [Frag. 8 Usener] 
in Syrian. In Hermog. 1.10.9-16 Rabe 


5/ b AE ^ UA € / 
ἄμεινον δὲ τῷ Ἁλικαρνασεῖ Διονυσίῳ ἑπομένους ποι- 
ητικὸν μὲν λόγον φάναι τὸν τροπικῇ τε καὶ µεταφο- 
^ N ^ ΄ / e ΄ 
ρικῇ καὶ διθυραμβώδει συνθήκη συντεθειμένον, ὁποία 
ἡ Γοργίου τοῦ ῥήτορος φράσις- πρῶτος γὰρ ἐκεῖνος, 
ὥς φησι Διονύσιος ἐν τῷ Περὶ μιμήσεως δευτέρῳ, τὴν 
^ N ^ ΄ 5 N N 
ποιητικὴν καὶ διθυραμβώδη λέξιν εἰς τοὺς πολιτικοὺς 
εἰσήνεγκε λόγους [. . .]. 


b (« A29) Dion. Hal. Imit. Frag. 5 Aujac [Frag. 9 Usener] 
in Syrian. In Hermog. 1.11.20-23 Rabe 


Γοργίας μὲν τὴν ποιητικὴν ἑρμηνείαν μετήνεγκεν εἰς 
λόγους πολιτικούς, οὐκ ἀξιῶν ὅμοιον τὸν ῥήτορα τοῖς 
ἰδιώταις εἶναι [. . .]. 


D22 (« Al) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.9.2, p. 11.27-32 Kayser 


[. . . = D2b] ὁρμῆς τε yàp τοῖς σοφισταῖς ἦρξε καὶ 
παραδοξολογίας καὶ πνεύματος καὶ τοῦ τὰ μεγάλα 
μεγάλως ἑρμηνεύειν, ἀποστάσεών τε καὶ προσβολῶν, 
ε > "e [4 / ς / ς ^ / N ΄ 
ὑφ᾽ ὧν ὁ λόγος ἡδίων ἑαυτοῦ γίγνεται καὶ σοβαρώ- 
repos, περιεβάλλετο δὲ καὶ ποιητικὰ ὀνόματα ὑπὲρ 
κόσμου καὶ σεμνότητος. 
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D21 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, On Imitation, in Syria- 
nus, Commentary on Hermogenes’ On Forms 


a (+ DK) 


It is better, following Dionysius of Halicarnassus, to say 
that poetic discourse is composed by means of a figural, 
metaphorical, and quasi-dithyrambic composition, as was 
the style of Gorgias the orator—for he was the first, as 
Dionysius says in Book 2 of his On Imitation, to intro- 
duce the poetic and quasi-dithyrambic style into political 
speeches [. . .]. 


b (« A29) 


Gorgias transferred the style of poetry to political 
speeches, for he did not think that the orator is similar to 


ordinary people. 
D22 (< ΑΙ) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


[. . .] He was the originator for the sophists of the impulse 
(hormé), the use of paradox, [scil. the sentence spoken in 
a single] breath, grandeur of expression for great subjects, 
detached phrases and asyndetic sentences, which make a 
speech more pleasurable and more impressive, and he 
used poetic words too for the sake of ornament and solem- 
nity. 
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‘Gorgianic’ Expressions (D23) 
D23 
a (C2) Xen. Symp. 2.26 (cf. Athen. Deipn. 11 504e) 


[XO.] [. . .] ἂν δὲ ἡμῖν οἱ παῖδες μικραῖς κύλιξι πυκνὰ᾽ 
ἐπιμακάζωσιν, ἵνα καὶ ἐγὼ ἐν Γοργιείοις ῥήμασιν 
εἴπω |. . .]. 


! πυκνὰ Xen.: μικρὰ Athen. 


b (z DK) Dion. Hal. Dem. 5 


σχήμασί re ποιητικοῖς ἐσχάτην προσβάλλουσιν àn- 
^ 1 

δίαν καὶ μάλιστα τοῖς Γοργιείοις ἀκαίρως καὶ µειρα- 

κιωδῶς ἐναβρύνεται. 


! Γοργιείοις Reiskius: γοργίοις MBP: γοργείοις A 


Two Extant Epideictic Speeches (924-025) 
Encomium of Helen (D24) 


D24 (B11) 


[Introduction: Praise and blame] 
΄ ΄ N 5 ΄ ^ N ΄ 
[1] κόσμος πόλει μὲν εὐανδρία, σώματι δὲ κάλλος, 
- « P4 ^ 2 5 Pd / N 5 Pd 
ψυχῇ δὲ σοφία, πράγματι δὲ ἀρετή, λόγῳ δὲ ἀλήθεια: 
τὰ δὲ ἐναντία τούτων ἀκοσμία. ἄνδρα δὲ καὶ γυναῖκα 
5 1 ^ 
καὶ λόγον kai ἔργον καὶ πόλιν καὶ πρᾶγμα χρὴ TO 
μὲν ἄξιον ἐπαίνου ἐπαίνῳ τιμᾶν, τῷ δὲ ἀναξίῳ μῶμον 
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‘Gorgianic’ Expressions (D23) 
D23 
a (C2) Xenophon, Symposium 


[Socrates:] [. . .] if the slaves use small cups and constantly 
‘drizzle out’ the wine for us (so that I too may speak with 
Gorgianic expressions) [. . .]. 


b (# DK) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Demosthenes 


He [scil. Plato] prides himself inappropriately and im- 
maturely on his poetic figures that produce the utmost 
displeasure, and especially on the Gorgianic ones. 


Two Extant Epideictic Speeches (924-025) 
Encomium of Helen (D24) 


D24 (B11) 


[Introduction: Praise and blame] 
[1] An ornament (kosmos) for a city is manliness; for a 
body, beauty; for a soul, wisdom; for an action, excellence; 
for a speech (logos), truth; the opposites of these things 
are lack of ornament (akosmia). A man and a woman, a 
speech and a deed, a city and an action—one that is worthy 
of praise one must honor with praise, and on one that is 


! kai A: om. β 
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3 A » i € lei Ν. > Pi re "d 
ἐπιθεῖναι: ἴση γὰρ ἁμαρτία καὶ ἀμαθία μέμφεσθαί τε 
τὰ ἐπαινετὰ καὶ ἐπαινεῖν τὰ μωμητά. 


[Praise of Helen] 

[2] τοῦ ὃ’ αὐτοῦ ἀνδρὸς λέξαι τε τὸ δέον ὀρθῶς καὶ 
δν 7 1 ` " ε " ^ NS 98 
ἐλέγξαι τοὺς μεμφομένους Ἑλένην, γυναῖκα περὶ Hs 
ε ε 9 [7 ^ ^ 
ὁμόφωνος kai ὀμόψυχος' γέγονεν ἢ TE TOV ποιητῶν 
> 3 e ^» a4 ^ 
tükovaávrovt' πίστις ἤ τε τοῦ ὀνόματος φήμη, 0. τῶν 
συμφορῶν μνήμη γέγονεν. 

> κ by rd ^ ^ ^ x Ν 

ἐγὼ δὲ βούλομαι λογισμόν τινα τῷ λόγῳ δοὺς τὴν 
μὲν κακῶς ἀκούουσαν παῦσαι τῆς αἰτίας, τοὺς δὲ 

” 2 $ A N ^ 5 5 

μεμφομένους ψευδομένους ἐπιδεῖξαι καὶ δεῖξαι’ TANN- 
θὲς καὶ παῦσαι τῆς ἀμαθίας. 


! post ἐλέγξαι lac. stat. Dobree ? sic A: ὁμόψυχος καὶ 
ὁμόφωνος β ? locus suspectus: post ποιητῶν lac. stat. 
Dobree: an ἀκουσάντων delendum vel τῶν κακισάντων scriben- 
dum? ^ 6 A: om. B 5 ἐπιδείξας καὶ δείξας Blass 

ê καὶ Laskaris: ἢ mss. 


[4 ` o A \ / \ ^ ^ ^ 

[3] ὅτι μὲν οὖν φύσει καὶ γένει τὰ πρῶτα TOV πρώτων 
ἀνδρῶν καὶ γυναικῶν ἢ γυνὴ περὶ ἧς ὅδε ὁ λόγος, οὐκ 
Ed > N 3 Z A N ε NN. N νά 
ἄδηλον οὐδὲ ὀλίγοις. δῆλον γὰρ ὡς μητρὸς μὲν Λή- 
δας, πατρὸς δὲ τοῦ μὲν γενομένου θεοῦ, τοῦ δὲ λεγο- 

" 1 ^ n ν / a e ν ` ν 
pévov θνητοῦ, Τυνδάρεω καὶ Διός, ὧν ὁ μὲν διὰ τὸ 
FH z ς ` N N ΄ 2\ 7 An ὧδ ς b 
εἶναι ἔδοξεν, ὁ δὲ διὰ τὸ φάναι ἠλέγχθη, καὶ ἦν ὁ μὲν 
ἀνδρῶν κράτιστος ὁ δὲ πάντων τύραννος. 


τοῦ δὲ λεγομένου δζ: τοῦ δὲ γενομένου y: λεγομένου 


δὲ A 
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unworthy one must impose blame. For to blame what 
is praiseworthy and to praise what is blameworthy are 
equally a mistake and ignorance. 


[Praise of Helen] 

[2] It belongs to the same man both to say (lexai) cor- 
rectly what is necessary and to refute (elenxai) those who 
blame Helen, a woman concerning whom both the cre- 
dence given to poets thaving heard?! and the reputation 
of her name, which has become a memorial of misfor- 
tunes, have been in agreement with one another, both in 
voice (homophónos) and in thought (homopsukhos). 

As for me, I wish, by providing a certain argumentation 
(logismos) to my speech (logos), to stop the blame for 
her who is being defamed, to demonstrate (epideixai) that 
those who blame her are liars, to show (deixai) the truth, 
and to stop their ignorance. 


1 Despite various attempts to defend the transmitted text 
(suggesting that what the poets ‘hear is the divinity that inspires 
them), it seems indeed to be corrupt. 


[3] That the woman who is the subject of the present 
speech was by nature and lineage the very first of the very 
first of men and women—this is not at all unclear, and not 
only to a few people. For it is clear that her mother was 
Leda, her real (genomenou) father a god, her alleged (le- 
gomenou) one a mortal, Tyndarus and Zeus, of whom the 
one was thought to be [scil. her father] because he was, 
while the other was refuted because he claimed to be; 
and the one was the most powerful of men, the other the 
sovereign over all. 
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9 ΄ al / z N os ΄ 
[4] ἐκ τοιούτων δὲ γενομένη ἔσχε τὸ ἰσόθεον κάλλος, 
ὃ λαβοῦσα καὶ οὐ λαθοῦσα ἔσχε: πλείστας δὲ πλεί- 
στοις ἐπιθυμίας ἔρωτος ἐνειργάσατο, ἑνὶ δὲ σώματι 
πολλὰ σώματα συνήγαγεν ἀνδρῶν ἐπὶ μεγάλοις με- 
΄ 9 7 8 ε ν , Z e ` 
γάλα” φρονούντων, ὧν οἱ μὲν πλούτου μεγέθη, οἱ δὲ 
5 ΄ ^ E ΄ ε νο 5 ^ E ΄ 3 E 
εὐγενείας παλαιᾶς εὐδοξίαν, οἱ δὲ ἀλκῆς οἰκείας" eù- 
* ε by ^ > ΄ ΄ + N 
εξίαν, oi δὲ σοφίας ἐπικτήτου δύναμιν ἔσχον: καὶ 
"e WA [3 > Y 7 7 2 
ἧκον ἅπαντες vm ἔρωτός τε φιλονίκου φιλοτιμίας τε 
ἀνικήτου. 


! δὲ B: om. A ? μεγάλα B: μέγα A 
? oike(as B: ἰδίας A 


[The topic: Defense of Helen] 

[5] ὅστις μὲν οὖν καὶ δι ὅτι καὶ ὅπως ἀπέπλησε τὸν 
ἔρωτα τὴν Ἑλένην λαβών, οὐ λέξω: τὸ γὰρ τοῖς εἰδό- 

al y ΄ , ` » A ` E / 
cw ἃ ἴσασι λέγειν πίστιν μὲν ἔχει, τέρψιν δὲ οὐ pé 
ρει. τὸν χρόνον δὲ τῷ λόγῳ τὸν τότε νῦν ὑπερβὰς ἐπὶ 
τὴν ἀρχὴν τοῦ μέλλοντος λόγου προβήσομαι, καὶ 
προθήσομαι τὰς αἰτίας, δι ἃς εἰκὸς ἦν γενέσθαι τὸν 

- € ^ 5 Ἂ ΄ ΄ 

τῆς Ελένης εἰς τὴν Tpotav στόλον. 


! à B: kai A 


[Plausible reasons for why she went to Troy] 
[6] ἢ yàp Τύχης βουλήμασι kai θεῶν βουλεύμασι kai 
Ἀνάγκης ψηφίσμασιν] ἔπραξεν ἃ ἔπραξεν, ἢ βίᾳ ap- 
πασθεῖσα, ἢ λόγοις πεισθεῖσα <, ἢ ἔρωτος ἡττη- 
θεῖσα». 
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[4] Born of parents of this sort, she obtained beauty equal 
to the gods, which she obtained receiving (labousa) and 
not hiding (lathousa) it. And she instilled in very many 
people very many longings for love, and by means of one 
body she brought together many bodies of men who had 
great ambitions about great matters, of whom the ones 
possessed an abundance of wealth, others renown for an- 
cient nobility, others the vigor of their innate strength, 
others the power of acquired wisdom. And they all came, 
driven by the love that desires victory (erótos philonikou) 
and by the invincible desire for honor (philotimias aniké- 
tou). 


[The topic: Defense of Helen] 

[5] Well then, who it was who fulfilled his love by taking 
Helen, and why and how, I shall not say. For to tell those 
who know what they know possesses credibility but does 
not provide pleasure. But jumping now in my speech over 
the time back then, I shall proceed (probésomai) to the 
beginning of the coming argument (logos) and I shall set 
forth (prothésomai) the plausible causes for which the voy- 
age of Helen to Troy took place. 


[Plausible reasons for why she went to Troy] 
[6] For it was either by the designs (boulémasi) of Fortune, 
the plans (bouleumasi) of the gods, and the decrees of 
Necessity that she did what she did, or because she was 
seized by force, or persuaded by words «, or overcome by 
love». 


! βουλήμασι ... βουλεύμασι... ίσμασιν A: Βουλή- 
NM H T) H η 


ματι... κελεύσματι... ψηφίσματι β 
? <ù) ἔρωτος ἡττηθεῖσα» vel «ἢ ἔρωτι δαμασθεῖσα» nos: «ἢ 


ἔρωτι ἁλοῦσα» Laskaris: «ἢ ὄψει ἐρασθεῖσα» Immisch 
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[1. The gods] 
> ` 5^ \ BS ^ z > ^ e > ^ 
εἰ μὲν οὖν διὰ τὸ πρῶτον, ἄξιος αἰτιᾶσθαι 6 αἰτιώμε- 
^ N Z: 3 Pd ^ 5 » 
vos: θεοῦ γὰρ προθυμίαν ἀνθρωπίνῃ προμηθίᾳ ἀδύ- 
νατον κωλύειν. πέφυκε γὰρ οὐ τὸ κρεῖσσον ὑπὸ τοῦ 
[74 ΄ 5 ν N © e N ^ 74 
ἤσσονος κωλύεσθαι, ἀλλὰ τὸ ἧσσον ὑπὸ τοῦ κρείσ- 
σονος ἄρχεσθαι καὶ ἄγεσθαι, καὶ τὸ μὲν κρεῖσσον 
H ^ ν N^? 9 ν y 9 , 
ἡγεῖσθαι, τὸ δὲ ἧσσον ἕπεσθαι. θεὸς © ἀνθρώπου 
^ s " N 7 s ^ z >l S 
κρεῖσσον καὶ βίᾳ καὶ σοφίᾳ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις. εἰ οὖν 
^ 7 N ^9 ^ ` > 7 9 Z να ` 
τῇ Τύχη καὶ τῷ θεῷ τὴν αἰτίαν ἀναθετέον, Kat” τὴν 
* ^ ^ J^ 5 ^ 
Ελένην τῆς δυσκλείας ἀπολυτέον. 


εἰ Reiske: 7) mss. τῶ A: τῆ B 
? καὶ Reiske: 7) mss.: del. Dobree 


[2. Violence] 

[7] εἰ δὲ βίᾳ ἡρπάσθη καὶ ἀνόμως ἐβιάσθη καὶ ἀδί- 

ε , ^ 4 e Sul € , €. 9. e , 
κως ὑβρίσθη, δῆλον ὅτι ὁ «μὲν» ἁρπάσας as ὑβρί- 
σας ἠδίκησεν, ἡ δὲ ἁρπασθεῖσα ὡς ὑβρισθεῖσα ἐδυ- 
στύχησεν. ἄξιος οὖν ὁ μὲν ἐπιχειρήσας βάρβαρος 
βάρβαρον ἐπιχείρημα καὶ λόγῳ καὶ νόμῳ καὶ ἔργῳ 
λόγῳ μὲν αἰτίας, νόμῳ δὲ ἀτιμίας,᾽ ἔργῳ δὲ ζημίας 
τυχεῖν: ἢ δὲ βιασθεῖσα καὶ τῆς πατρίδος στερηθεῖσα 
καὶ τῶν φίλων ὀρφανισθεῖσα πῶς οὐκ ἂν εἰκότως ἐλε- 

7 ^ ^ 7 ε b s 3’ 

ηθείη μᾶλλον ἢ κακολογηθείη: ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἔδρασε 
δεινά, ἡ δὲ ἔπαθε: δίκαιον οὖν τὴν μὲν οἰκτίρειν, τὸν 
δὲ μισῆσαι. 


1< uèv> Blass 
9 « ^ 
ὡς Blass: ἢ mss. 
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[1. The gods] 

If then it was for the first reason, then the one who is re- 
sponsible (aitiémenos) deserves to be accused (aitiasthai). 
For to prevent a god’s vehemence (prothumia) is impos- 
sible for human forethought (prométheia). For by nature 
the stronger is not prevented by the weaker, but the 
weaker is ruled and led (arkhesthai kai agesthai) by the 
stronger, and the stronger directs, the weaker follows. But 
a god is stronger than a human in force, in intelligence, 
and in all other respects. So if the responsibility is to be 
ascribed to Fortune and to a god, Helen too is to be freed 
from her ill repute. 


[2. Violence] 

[7] But if she was seized by force and was overpowered 
lawlessly and was outraged unjustly, it is clear that the man 
who seized her committed an injustice, as he outraged her, 
while she who was seized suffered misfortune, as she was 
outraged. So the barbarian who undertook an undertaking 
that was barbarian with regard to speech and law and deed 
deserves to meet with an accusation with regard to speech, 
with dishonor with regard to law, and with punishment 
with regard to deeds; while she who was seized and de- 
prived of fatherland and robbed of her dear ones—would 
it not be plausible for her to be pitied rather than de- 
famed? For he committed terrible deeds, while she suf- 
fered them. So it is just to feel sorry for her and to feel 
hatred for him. 


3 ΄ ` ΄ , ν 77 " ΠῚ " 
λόγῳ και νομῷ NE λόγῳ μεν αιτιας. νομῷ δὲ ατιµιας 


΄ * ΄ ΄ XN > L4 ^ N > 7 
A: νόμῳ καὶ λόγῳ... νόμῳ μὲν ἀτιμίας, λόγῳ δὲ αἰτίας β 
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[3. Speech] 
5 e # e ra N by X 5 P4 

[8] εἰ δὲ λόγος 6 πείσας καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ἀπατήσας, 
οὐδὲ πρὸς τοῦτο χαλεπὸν ἀπολογήσασθαι καὶ τὴν 
αἰτίαν ἀπολύσασθαι ὧδε: λόγος δυνάστης μέγας 
ἐστίν, ὃς σμικροτάτῳ σώματι καὶ ἀφανεστάτῳ θειό- 
τατα ἔργα ἀποτελεῖ: δύναται γὰρ καὶ φόβον παῦσαι 
καὶ λύπην ἀφελεῖν καὶ χαρὰν ἐνεργάσασθαι καὶ 
37 > ^ ^ by € [74 » ^ 

ἔλεον ἐπαυξῆσαι. ταῦτα δὲ ws οὕτως ἔχει δείξω: [9] 

^ b! N / ^ ^ 5 z 
δεῖ δὲ καὶ δόξῃ δεῖξαι τοῖς ἀκούουσι: 


[Kinds of speech: a. Poetry] 
^ z [74 N ΄ N 3 ΄ ΄ 
τὴν ποίησιν ἅπασαν καὶ νομίζω καὶ ὀνομάζω λόγον 
D a l > > ^ 
ἔχοντα μέτρον: HS TOUS ἀκούοντας εἰσῆλθε καὶ φρίκη 
περίφοβος καὶ ἔλεος πολύδακρυς καὶ πόθος φιλοπεν- 
9 » > 9 5 
θής,᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀλλοτρίων τε πραγμάτων καὶ σωμάτων εὐτυ- 
, N , 3 ος 7 / N ^ / 
χίαις καὶ δυσπραγίαις' ἴδιόν τι πάθημα διὰ τῶν λό- 


γων ἔπαθεν v) ψυχή. 


! ἧς τοὺς e: ἢ ὡς vel s cett. 

πόθος φιλοπενθής A: φίλος vel ζῆλος et φιλοπενθής vel 
φιλοπαθής vel ζηλοπαθής cett. ? εὐτυχίαις καὶ δυσπρα- 
γίαις Α: εὐτυχίας καὶ δυσπραγίας β 


φέρε δὴ πρὸς ἄλλον am’ ἄλλου μεταστῶ λόγον. 


[b. Persuasion] 
[10] αἱ γὰρ ἔνθεοι διὰ λόγων ἐπῳδαὶ ἐπαγωγοὶ ἡδο- 
vis, ἀπαγωγοὺ' λύπης γίνονται: συγγινομένη γὰρ τῇ 
δόξῃ τῆς ψυχῆς ἡ δύναμις τῆς ἐπῳδῆς ἔθελξε καὶ 


»/ ν z « 9 ΄ / ` 
επεισε και μετεστησεν αὐτὴν YONTELQ. YONTELAS δὲ 
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[3. Speech] 
[8] But if it was speech (logos) that persuaded and de- 
ceived her soul, it is not difficult to make a defense with 
regard to this too and to secure acquittal from the accusa- 
tion in the following way. Speech is a great potentate that 
by means of an extremely tiny and entirely invisible body 
performs the most divine deeds. For it is able to stop fear, 
to remove grief, to instill joy, and to increase pity. I shall 
demonstrate that this is so; [9] but it is necessary to show 
this to the listeners by opinion too. 


[Kinds of speech: a. Poetry] 

I consider all poetry to be speech (logos) that possesses 
meter, and I give it this name. Those who hear it are pen- 
etrated by a terribly fearful shuddering, a much-weeping 
pity, and a yearning that desires grief, and on the basis of 
the fortunes and misfortunes of other people’s actions and 
bodies their soul is affected, by an affection of its own, by 
the medium of words. 


But now I shall pass from one argument (logos) to another 
one. 


[b. Persuasion] 
[10] For incantations divinely inspired by means of 
speeches (logoi) are bringers of pleasure and removers of 
pain. For the power of an incantation, when it is conjoined 
with the opinion of the soul, beguiles it, persuades it, and 
transforms it by sorcery. For two arts have been discov- 


! ἐπῳδαὶ A: ἡδοναὶ B Lex.Vind.  ἀπαγωγοὶ B: èra- 
γωγοὶΑ ) αὐτὴν A: om. β 
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καὶ μαγείας δισσαὶ τέχναι εὕρηνται, αἵ εἰσι ψυχῆς 
[3 / «Ν / > 2 [d \ v 
ἁμαρτήματα kai δόξης ἀπατήματα. [11] ὅσοι δὲ ὅσους 
N [74 N 3; N ΄ N ^ / 
περὶ ὅσων καὶ ἔπεισαν καὶ πείθουσι δὲ ψευδῆ λόγον 
4 N N 4 N ^ > ρα 
πλάσαντες. εἰ μὲν γὰρ πάντες περὶ πάντων εἶχον τῶν 
4 / / ^ ΄ Ε; 
«τε» παροιχομένων μνήμην των τε παροντων «εν- 
5 ^ N 
νοιαν»' τῶν τε μελλόντων πρόνοιαν, οὐκ ἂν ὁμοίως 
4 > 6 / e N ^ 8 » ^ N 
ὅμοιος ἦν ὁ λόγος, H τὰ νῦν γε οὔτε μνησθῆναι τὸ 
΄ 3 / N N 3 ΄ 
παροιχόμενον οὔτε σκέψασθαι τὸ παρὸν οὔτε μαντεύ- 
N / ΄ 3; A N ^ ^ 
σασθαι τὸ μέλλον εὐπόρως ἔχει ὥστε περὶ TOV πλεί- 
e ^ by P4 F ^ ^ 
στων οἱ πλεῖστοι τὴν δόξαν σύμβουλον τῇ ψυχῇ πα- 
/ ^ / « N Ζ ^ 
ρέχονται. ἡ δὲ δόξα σφαλερὰ καὶ ἀβέβαιος οὖσα 
- 9 
σφαλεραῖς καὶ ἀβεβαίοις εὐτυχίαις᾽ περιβάλλει τοὺς 
^ d 
αὐτῇ χρωμένους. 


* «re» Blass ? «ἔννοιαν» Reiske 

δ ἦν A: àv B 7 ᾗ nos: ἢ mss.: οἷς Diels 
ὁὅμοιος ὢν ὁ λόγος ἠςπάλτα: νῦν δὲ Blass 
? εὐτυχίαις Am? Lex.Vind.: ἀτυχίαις cett. 


[Preliminary conclusion regarding Helen] 
[12] τίς οὖν αἰτία κωλύει καὶ τὴν Ἑλένην tÜpvos ἦλ- 

1 > 5 e ^ 2 9 3 
θεν! οὐ νέαν οὖσαν, ὁμοίως ἂν ὥσπερ εἰ Τβιατή- 
3 ΄ ε , 4 N N ^ ^ eA e ν 
ριον!’ βίᾳ ἡρπάσθη; trò γὰρ τῆς πειθοῦς ἐξῆν ὁ δὲ 
νοῦς καίτοι εἰ ἀνάγκη ὁ εἰδὼς ἕξει μὲν οὖν, τὴν δὲ 
, N 2 ν » 5 / ` e N « 6 
δύναμιν τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει! λόγος γὰρ ὁ τὴν ψυχὴν 


! locum corruptum del. Laskaris: ὕμνους εἰσελθεῖν Unter- 
steiner: an ὕμνοις θάλλειν» 

"ὁμοίως ἂν οὐ νέαν οὖσαν mss., transp. nos 

Ὁ βιατήριον Αγδ: βιαστήριον M: βατήριον C: an θηρίον vel 
ἀναβατήριον» ἡρπάσθη AB: ἁρπασθῆναι Laskaris 
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ered, those of sorcery and of magic, which are errors 
(hamartémata) of the soul and deceptions (apatémata) of 
opinion. [11] Whoever has persuaded, and also persuades, 
whomever about whatever [scil. does so] by fabricating a 
false discourse (logos). For if all men, with regard to all 
things, had memory of the ones that have passed by, <un- 
derstanding > of the ones that are present, and forethought 
for the ones still to come, then a similar speech would not 
be similarly [scil. deceptive], as things are in fact at pres- 
ent, insofar as it is easy neither to remember what has 
passed by nor to examine what is present nor to divine 
what is to come. So that about most things most people 
furnish themselves with opinion as a counselor for the 
soul. But opinion, being slippery and unstable, involves 
those who use it in slippery and unstable successes. 


[Preliminary conclusion regarding Helen] 
[12] So what reason prevents Helen too from t. . .+ even 
though she was not young, in the same way as if she had 
been seized by force t. . +?! +For the part belonging to 
persuasion was permitted, and the mind, even if of neces- 
sity the one who knows will possess it, it still has the same 
powert. For speech that persuades the soul constrains the 


! The beginning of this paragraph presents various textual 
corruptions. The general meaning of the first sentence can be 
guessed at; the second one is irremediably corrupt (we provide 
an indicative translation of its transmitted words). 


? locus valde corruptus nondum sanatus 
ê ὁ τὴν ψυχὴν Laskaris: τὴν ψυχὴν ὁ B: ψυχὴν ὁ A 
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πείσας, ἣν ἔπεισεν, ἠνάγκασε καὶ πείθεσθαι τοῖς 
λεγομένοις καὶ συναινέσαι τοῖς ποιουμένοις. ὁ μὲν 
οὖν πείσας ὡς ἀναγκάσας ἀδικεῖ, ἡ δὲ πεισθεῖσα ὡς 
ἀναγκασθεῖσα τῷ λόγῳ μάτην ἀκούει κακῶς. 


Τ τῷ A: om. β 


[Generalization: Other domains of persuasion] 
[13] ὅτι δ᾽ ἡ πειθὼ προσιοῦσα τῷ λόγῳ καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν 
ἐτυπώσατο ὅπως ἐβούλετο, χρὴ μαθεῖν πρῶτον μὲν 
τοὺς τῶν μετεωρολόγων λόγους, οἵτινες δόξαν ἀντὶ 
δόξης τὴν μὲν ἀφελόμενοι τὴν δ᾽ ἐνεργασάμενοι τὰ 
»/ \ ovy 1 / ^ ^ / 2 xy 
ἄπιστα καὶ ἄδηλα φαίνεσθαι τοῖς τῆς δόξης ὄμμα- 

> > 3 
σιν ἐποίησαν: δεύτερον δὲ τοὺς ἀναγκαίους' διὰ λό- 
γων ἀγῶνας, ἐν οἷς εἷς λόγος πολὺν ὄχλον ἔτερψε καὶ 
z / , > > , , 7 4 
ἔπεισε τέχνῃ γραφείς, οὐκ ἀληθείᾳ λεχθείς' τρίτον δὲ 

z ΄ € ^ 5 ΩΙ ΄ N ^ 

φιλοσόφων λόγων ἁμίλλας, ἐν αἷς δείκνυται καὶ γνώ- 
μῆς τάχος ὡς εὐμετάβολον ποιοῦν τὴν τῆς δόξης πί- 
στιν. 


! ἄπιστα καὶ ἄδηλα Α: ἄδηλα καὶ ἄπιστα β Ξ δόξης 
mss.: ψυχῆς Càffaro ? ἀναγκαίους mss.: ἀγοραίους ed. 
Aldina * δὲ Am*: om. cett. 


[Explanation: How persuasion works] 
ΠΑ] τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ λόγον ἔχει ἤ τε τοῦ λόγου δύναμις 
πρὸς τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς τάξιν ἢ τε τῶν φαρμάκων τάξις 
πρὸς τὴν τῶν σωμάτων φύσιν. ὥσπερ γὰρ τῶν φαρ- 
μάκων ἄλλους ἄλλα χυμοὺς" ἐκ τοῦ σώματος ἐξάγει, 
καὶ τὰ μὲν νόσου τὰ δὲ βίου παύει, οὕτω καὶ τῶν 
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one [i.e. soul] that it has persuaded both to obey what is 
said and to approve what is done. So he who has persuaded 
commits injustice by exercising constraint, while she who 
has been persuaded is defamed in vain, for she was con- 


strained by speech (logos). 


[Generalization: Other domains of persuasion] 

[13] And as for the fact that persuasion, joining together 
with speech (logos), also shapes the soul as it wishes: it is 
necessary to learn first the arguments (logoi) of those who 
study the heavens, who, abolishing and establishing one 
opinion instead of another, have made things that are un- 
believable and unclear appear to the eyes of opinion; sec- 
ond, contentions that constrain by means of speeches 
(logoi), in which one speech (logos), written with artistry, 
not spoken with truth, delights and persuades a great 
crowd; third, contests of philosophical arguments (logot), 
in which it is revealed that rapidity of thought too makes 
the conviction of an opinion easily changeable. 


[Explanation: How persuasion works] 
[14] The power of speech (logos) has the same relation 
(logos) with the arrangement (taxis) of the soul as the ar- 
rangement (faxis) of drugs has with the nature of bodies. 
For just as some drugs draw some fluids out of the body, 
and others other ones, and some stop an illness and others 


! ἄλλα χυμοὺς Am*: ἀλλαχοῦ cett. 
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λόγων οἱ μὲν ἐλύπησαν, οἱ δὲ ἔτερψαν,᾽ oi δὲ ἐφόβη- 
σαν, oL δὲ εἰς θάρσος κατέστησαν τοὺς ἀκούοντας, οἱ 
δὲ πειθοῖ τινι κακῇ τὴν ψυχὴν ἐφαρμάκευσαν καὶ ἐξε- 
γοήτευσαν.᾽ 

[15] καὶ ὅτι μέν, εἰ λόγῳ ἐπείσθη, οὐκ ἠδίκησεν ἀλλ᾽ 
ἡτύχησεν, εἴρηται: 


EP n 
ἔτερψαν β: ἔτρεψαν A ? ἐφαρμάκευσαν καὶ ἐξεγο- 
ήτευσαν B: ἐξεφαρμάκευσαν καὶ ἐγοήτευσαν A 


[4. Love] 
^ N AZ > 7 ^ "d / ^ 5 
τὴν δὲ τετάρτην αἰτίαν τῷ τετάρτῳ λόγῳ διέξειμι. εἰ 
5 5 ε ^ 1 E ^ 
yàp ἔρως ἦν ὃ ταῦτα πάντα πράξας, ov χαλεπῶς 
διαφεύξεται τὴν τῆς λεγομένης γεγονέναι ἁμαρτίας 
αἰτίαν. 


1 
πάντα A: om. 8 


[The power of sight, the cause of love] 
^ N € ^ » 1 , E ^ e ^ / 5 > 
ἃ γὰρ ὁρῶμεν, ἔχει φύσιν οὐχ ἣν ἡμεῖς θέλομεν, ἀλλ 
* ς 9 5) ^ 5 i 5 ^ 
ἣν ἕκαστον” ἔτυχε: διὰ δὲ τῆς ὄψεως ἡ ψυχὴ κἀν τοῖς 
τρόποις τυποῦται. 
> 7/7 ` “ z n 3 / » 9 
[16] αὐτίκα γὰρ ὅταν πολέμια σώματα πολέμιον ἐπὶ 
ε 4 ^ ^ 
πολεμίοις ómAíoy κόσμον χαλκοῦ καὶ σιδήρου, τοῦ 
ν > ΄ ^ ` ΄ E ΄ 5 e 
μὲν ἀλεξητήριον τοῦ δὲ προβλήματα, εἰ θεάσηται’ ἡ 
E > ΄ N > ΄ ^ ΄ [74 ΄ 
ὄψις, ἐταράχθη καὶ ἐτάραξε τὴν ψυχήν, ὥστε πολλά- 
- ε 6 5, 

Kus κινδύνου τοῦ μέλλοντος «ὡς» ὄντος φεύγουσιν 
9 " E ` N e 5 / 7 ^ / 8 ` ν 
ἐκπλαγέντες. ἰσχυρὰ γὰρ ἡ ἀλήθεια' τοῦ νόου διὰ τὸν 


1» 9 ο 

ἔχει A: om. B ἕκαστος mss., corr. Bekker 
3 ` n 

καὶ post σώματα mss., del. Blass 
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stop life, in the same way some speeches (logoi) cause 
pain, others pleasure, others fear, others dispose listeners 
to courage, others drug and bewitch the soul by some evil 
persuasion. 

[15] And it has now been said that if she was persuaded 
by speech (logos) she did not commit injustice (édikésen) 
but suffered misfortune (étukhésen). 


[4. Love] 
But I shall expound the fourth reason in a fourth argument 
(logos). For if it was love that did all this, she will be ac- 
quitted without difficulty of the accusation of being the 


cause of the fault being discussed here [or: the alleged 
fault]. 


[The power of sight, the cause of love] 

For whatever we see does not have the nature that we 
wish, but the one that each one happens to possess. And 
by means of sight the soul is shaped even in its basic ways 
of being. 

[16] For immediately, whenever warring bodies arm 
themselves against warriors with a warring equipment of 
bronze and iron, of the one defensive, of the other offen- 
sive, if sight observes them, it is disturbed and it disturbs 
the soul, so that often they are dumbstruck and flee a 
coming danger <as if> it were a present one. For the truth 


* 6ahion VCX* Am* La: ὁπλίσει ΑΥΧὋο 

? προβλήματα εἰ θεάσηται Baiter-Sauppe: προβλήµατα εἰ 
θεάσεται mss: προβλήματα εἰ θεάσαιτο Amf: προβλήμα, 
T<) θέ»ᾳ θεάσηται Diano: loc. corruptum iud. Diels 

ê «às» Diels Τ ἀλήθεια mss.: συνήθεια Diels 

δ νόου nos: νόµου mss.: πόνου Donadi 
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/ E ΄ 9 Y FEN ^ » e > ^ 
φόβον εἰσῳκίσθη” τὸν ἀπὸ τῆς ὄψεως, ἥτις ἐλθοῦσα 
- 0 - - ^ 
ἐποίησεν ἀμελῆσαι καὶ τοῦ καλοῦ τοῦ διὰ τὸν νόμον 
κρινομένου καὶ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ τοῦ διὰ τὴν δίκην ywo- 

£ z ΄ ΄ N hy ^ 
μένου. [17] ἤδη δέ τινες ἰδόντες φοβερὰ καὶ τοῦ πα- 
Pd ^ la ΄ ΄ # 
όντος ἐν τῷ παρόντι χρόνῳ φρονήματος ἐξέστησαν: 
[74 5 ΄ bi > ^ e "d x ΄ 
οὕτως ἀπέσβεσε καὶ ἐξήλασεν ὁ φόβος τὸ νόημα. 
πολλοὶ δὲ ματαίοις πόνοις καὶ δειναῖς νόσοις καὶ 
7 12 7 / 7 / ^ 
δυσιάτοις" μανίαις περιέπεσον: οὕτως εἰκόνας τῶν 
2 ΄ » / ^ 2 
ὁρωμένων πραγμάτων ἢ ὄψις ἐνέγραψεν ἐν τῷ φρονή- 
ματι. καὶ τὰ μὲν δειματοῦντα πολλὰ μὲν παραλείπε- 
LÀ > 2 N N ΄ er s 18 
ται, ομοια δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὰ παραλειπόμενα οἷάπερ «τὰ» 


λεγοµενα. 
9 
εἰσῳκίσθη mss.: ἐξῳκίσθη Canter 
10 > ^ > ΄ 11 ΄ 
ἀμελῆσαι Canter: ἀσμενίσαι mss. νίκην Blass 
? ματαίοις πόνοις καὶ δειναῖς νόσοις A: ματαίαις νόσοις 
^ 1 4 
καὶ δεινοῖς πόνοις B Στὰ» Am* La 


[18] ἀλλὰ μὴν οἱ γραφεῖς ὅταν ἐκ πολλῶν χρωμάτων 
καὶ σωμάτων EV σῶμα καὶ σχῆμα τελείως ἀπεργάσων- 
ται, τέρπουσι τὴν ὄψω: ἡ δὲ τῶν ἀνδριάντων ποίησις 
καὶ ἡ τῶν ἀγαλμάτων ἐργασία νόσον ἡδεῖαν παρέ- 
σχετο τοῖς ὄμμασιν. οὕτω τὰ μὲν λυπεῖν τὰ δὲ πο- 
θεῖν᾽ πέφυκε τὴν ὄψιν. πολλὰ δὲ πολλοῖς πολλῶν 
ἔρωτα καὶ πόθον ἐνεργάζεται πραγμάτων καὶ σωμά- 
4 
των. 


! pórov Dobree: ὅσον mss.: θέαν Keil ? ποθεῖν «ποι- 
etv » Blass ? ἐνεργάζεται β: ἐργάζεται A 


4 
καὶ σωμάτων A: om. β 
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of their thought (noos)! establishes itself within them as 
forceful by the fear that comes from sight, which, when it 
arrives, makes people neglect both what is fine as judged 
by the law (dia ton nomon krinomenou) and what is good 
as produced by justice (dia tén dikén ginomenou). [17] 
And it has already happened that some people, seeing 
frightening things, have been driven out from their pres- 
ent mind (phronéma) in the present moment: in this way 
fear has extinguished and expelled thought (noéma). And 
many have fallen victim to groundless sufferings, terrible 
diseases, and incurable madnesses. Thus sight inscribes 
within thought (phronéma) the images of things seen. 
Many of the things that cause dread are omitted [scil. by 
me here], but the ones that are omitted are similar to the 
ones mentioned. 


! Diels emended to the ‘habit of the law.’ 


[18] Moreover, whenever painters perfectly depict a single 
body and form on the basis of many colors and bodies, they 
cause pleasure for sight. And the sculpting of statues of 
men and the manufacture of statues of gods provide a 
pleasurable sickness for the eyes. So by nature some things 
make sight feel pain and it desires others. But many things 
instill in many people love and desire for many things and 


bodies. 
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[Application to the case of Helen] 
[19] εἰ οὖν τῷ τοῦ Ἀλεξάνδρου σώματι τὸ τῆς Ἑλένης 
dupa ἡσθὲν προθυμίαν καὶ ἅμιλλαν ἔρωτος τῇ ψυχῇ 
παρέδωκε, τί θαυμαστόν; ὃς εἰ μὲν θεὸς «Qv ἔχει» 
θεῶν θείαν δύναμιν, πῶς ἂν ὁ ἥσσων εἴη τοῦτον ἀπώ- 
σασθαι καὶ ἀμύνασθαι δυνατός; εἰ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀνθρώπι- 
νον νόσημα καὶ ψυχῆς ἀγνόημα, οὐχ ὡς ἁμάρτημα 
μεμπτέον ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἀτύχημα νομιστέον: ἦλθε γάρ, ὡς 
ἦλθε, Τύχης ἀγρεύμασιν, οὐ γνώμης βουλεύμασι», 


καὶ ἔρωτος ἀνάγκαις, οὐ τέχνης παρασκευαῖς. 


! ὄμμα 8C: σῶμα Αγ ? «ὢν ἔχει» Blass ? «ἔχει» 
post δύναμιν Donadi τύχης Reiske: ψυχῆς mss. 


[Conclusion] 

[20] πῶς οὖν χρὴ δίκαιον ἡγήσασθαι τὸν τῆς Ἑλένης 
- » > ^ 1 3 A 3 
μῶμον, ἥτις εἴτ᾽ ἐρασθεῖσα εἴτε λόγῳ πεισθεῖσα εἴτε 
βίᾳ ἁρπασθεῖσα εἴτε ὑπὸ θείας ἀνάγκης ἀναγκα- 

^ zy EY » 2 n n ν 
σθεῖσα ἔπραξεν ἃ ἔπραξε, πάντως διαφεύγει τὴν 
αἰτίαν: 

[91] ἀφεῖλον τῷ λόγῳ δύσκλειαν γυναικός, ἐνέμεινα 
τῷ νόμῳ ὃν ἐθέμην ἐν ἀρχῇ τοῦ λόγου: ἐπειράθην 
λῦ P 16 JJ hy δόξ 5 0c 5 
καταλῦσαι μώμου ἀδικίαν καὶ δόξης ἀμαθίαν, ἐβου- 
λήθην γράψαι τὸν λόγον Ἑλένης μὲν ἐγκώμιον, ἐμὸν 


δὲ παίγνιον. 


} «ὄψει» ἐρασθεῖσα Immisch 
? ἃ ἔπραξε A: om. B 
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[Application to the case of Helen] 

[19] So if Helen’s eye, delighted by Alexander’s body, 
transmitted to her soul an eagerness and a striving for love, 
what is surprising in this? But if it [i.e. love], «being» a 
god, «possesses» the divine power of gods, how could 
someone who is weaker be able to repel it and defend 
himself? Whereas if it is a human malady (noséma) and an 
ignorance (agnoéma) of the soul, it should not be blamed 
as a fault (hamartéma) but considered as a misfortune 
(atukhéma). For it came, as it came, by the huntings of 
Fortune (Tukhés agreumasin), not by the plans of thought 
(gnómés bouleumasin), and by the constraints of love, not 
by the preparations of art. 


[Conclusion] 

[20] How then ought one consider the blame for Helen as 
being just, given that, whether she did what she did be- 
cause she had fallen in love or had been persuaded by 
speech (logos) or had been seized with force or had been 
constrained by divine constraint, on every count she is 
acquitted of the accusation? 

[21] By my speech I have removed the ill repute of a 
woman, I have abided by the norm that I established at 
the beginning of my speech. I have attempted to annul the 
injustice of blame and the ignorance of opinion, I wished 
to write a speech that would be an encomium for Helen 
and an amusement for me. 
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[Introduction: Death and dishonor] 

[1] ἡ μὲν κατηγορία καὶ ἢ ἀπολογία κρίσις οὐ περὶ 
/ 1 / ` N e " ^ ^ ΄ 
θανάτου. θάνατον μὲν γὰρ ἡ φύσις φανερᾷ τῇ ψήφῳ 
πάντων κατεψηφίσατο τῶν θνητῶν, ἧπερ ἡμέρᾳ ἐγέ- 
vero: περὶ δὲ τῆς ἀτιμίας καὶ τῆς τιμῆς ὁ κίνδυνός 

5 9 5 ^ ^ > 3 
ἐστι, πότερά µε χρὴ" δικαίως ἀποθανεῖν ἢ μετ᾽ ὀνει- 
δῶν μεγίστων καὶ τῆς αἰσχίστης αἰτίας βιαίως ἀπο- 

- ^ x p » ^ N [:4 3 
θανεῖν. [2] δισσῶν δὲ τούτων ὄντων τοῦ μὲν ὅλου 
ὑμεῖς κρατεῖτε, τοῦ Ò ἐγώ, τῆς μὲν δίκης ἐγώ, τῆς δὲ 
βίας ὑμεῖς. ἀποκτεῖναι μὲν γάρ µε δυνήσεσθε βουλό- 
μενοι ῥᾳδίως: κρατεῖτε γὰρ καὶ τούτων, ὧν οὐδὲν ἐγὼ 
τυγχάνω κρατῶν. 


! post θανάτου hab. ms. γίγνεσθαι, del. Blass: γίγνεται ed. 
Aldina ? post χρὴ «δικαίας τυχόντα ἀπολογίας» Diels 
? ὅλου del. Reiske 


[The accuser, Odysseus] 
[3] εἰ μὲν οὖν 6 κατήγορος Ὀδυσσεὺς 7) σαφῶς ἐπι- 
στάµενος προδιδόντα µε τὴν Ἑλλάδα rots βαρβάροις 
D > € al ο ^ » > ^ 
ἢ δοξάζων y ἁμῆ οὕτω ταῦτα ἔχειν ἐποιεῖτο τὴν ka- 
/ > Ὁ» ^ € , ΕΙ ^ 5 «2 
γορίαν δι εὔνοιαν τῆς Ἑλλάδος, ἄριστος ἂν ἦν ὁ 
5 ^ 5 3 ο 
ἀνήρ’ πῶς γὰρ <ovx>, ὅς γε σῴζει πατρίδα, τοκέας, 
^. ^ ς 4 5/ Ν N ^ N 3 
τὴν πᾶσαν Ἑλλάδα, ἔτι δὲ πρὸς τούτοις τὸν ἀδι- 
κοῦντα τιμωρούμενος; εἰ δὲ φθόνῳ ἢ κακοτεχνίᾳ ἢ 
πανουργίᾳ συνέθηκε ταύτην τὴν αἰτίαν, ὥσπερ δι 
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D25 (Bl 1a) 


[Introduction: Death and dishonor] 

[1] Accusation and defense are not a judgment regarding 
death. For nature, by a manifest decree, has condemned 
to death all mortals on the day that they were born. What 
is at stake is dishonor and honor, whether I must die justly 
or must die violently, from the gravest allegations and the 
most shameful accusation. [2] Since these [scil. alterna- 
tives] are two in number, you have the power over the 
whole of the one, and I over the other: I over justice, you 
over violence. For, if you wish, you will easily be able to 
kill me: for you have power over those things too over 
which I happen to have no power at all. 


[The accuser, Odysseus] 
[3] If then it is because of his goodwill toward Greece that 
my accuser, Odysseus, has made the accusation—either 
knowing clearly that I was betraying Greece to the barbar- 
ians, or supposing somehow that this was how things were 
—then he would be the best of men. For how could it be 
otherwise, if he is saving his fatherland, his parents, and 
all Greece, and that furthermore he is punishing a man 
who has committed injustice? But if he has fashioned this 
accusation out of jealousy, subterfuge, or wickedness, just 
as for those reasons he would be the most excellent (krat- 


! δοξάζων γ᾽ ἁμῆ Diels: δοξάζοντα µε ms. 
? ὁ del. Blass ? «ox» Stephanus 
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^ N A ^ 
ἐκεῖνα κράτιστος ἂν ἦν ἀνήρ, οὕτω διὰ ταῦτα κάκι- 
΄ 
στος ἀνήρ. 


[Disposition] 
s ΄ Z 1 ΄ » 7 ` ^ 
[4] περὶ τούτων λέγων πόθεν ἄρξωμαι; τί δὲ πρῶτον 
εἴπω; ποῖ δὲ τῆς ἀπολογίας τράπωμαι; αἰτία γὰρ ἀν- 
7 y 3 ^ 5 ^ «Ν ` ^ z 

επίδεικτος ἔκπληξιν ἐμφανῆ ἐμποιεῖ, διὰ δὲ τὴν ἔκ- 
πληξιν ἀπορεῖν ἀνάγκη τῷ λόγῳ, ἂν μή τι παρ᾽ αὐτῆς 
τῆς ἀληθείας καὶ τῆς παρούσης ἀνάγκης μάθω, διδα- 
σκάλων ἐπικινδυνοτέρων ἢ ποριμωτέρων τυχών. 


! λέγων nos: ἐγὼ δὲ ms.: ὃ ἐγὼ Reiske: δὲ λέγων Blass 


[4 ` ^ E ^ SN l e ΄ 
[5] ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐ σαφῶς «εἰδὼς» ὁ κατήγορος Ka- 
τηγορεῖ μου, σαφῶς οἶδα: σύνοιδα γὰρ ἐμαυτῷ σαφῶς 
σον ^ ^ σον SA2 « ^ σοι 7 
οὐδὲν τοιοῦτον πεποιηκώς: οὐδὲ oiQ ὅπως ἂν εἰδείη 

^ 3 ^ 
τις Öv” τὸ μὴ γενόμενον. εἰ δὲ οἰόμενος οὕτω ταῦτα 
ἔχειν ἐποιεῖτο τὴν κατηγορίαν, οὐκ ἀληθῆ λέγειν διὰ 

- ε - > ^ ΄ 3 N N 
δισσῶν ὑμῖν ἐπιδείξω τρόπων: οὔτε γὰρ βουληθεὶς 
> ΄ Ἃ » f E 2 5/ 2 
ἐδυνάμην ἂν οὔτε δυνάµενος ἐβουλήθην ἔργοις ἐπι- 
χειρεῖν τοιούτοις. 


! «εἰδὼς» Reiske ? οἶδ᾽ Diels: οὐχ ms. 
ὃ ὂν Diels: ἦν A*': ἢ A: καὶ Friedlander: del. Reiske 


[Two sets of arguments from implausibility] 
[First set of arguments from 
implausibility: From inability] 
[6] ἐπὶ τοῦτον δὲ τὸν λόγον εἶμι πρῶτον, ὡς ἀδύνατός 
εἰμι τοῦτο πράττειν. 
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istos) of men, so too for these reasons he would be the 
most evil (kakistos) of men. 


[Disposition] 

[4] But speaking about these matters, from where should 
I begin? What should I say first? To where should I turn 
in my defense? For an unproven accusation produces a 
manifest consternation, and from this consternation it fol- 
lows necessarily that I am at a loss for speech, if I do not 
learn from the truth itself and from the present constraint, 
though finding therein teachers who provide more risks 
than resources. 

[5] Well, that the accuser has accused me without knowing 
clearly—this I know clearly. For I am clearly aware that I 
have done nothing of this sort. And I do not know in what 
way someone could know that what has not happened ex- 
ists. But if it is because he supposes that this is how things 
were that he has made the accusation, I shall show you in 
two ways that he is not speaking the truth. For neither, if 
I had wished to, would I have been able (boulétheis edu- 
namén) to undertake actions of this sort, nor, if I had been 
able to, would I have wished to do so (dunamenos eb- 
ouléthén). 


[Two sets of arguments from implausibility] 
[First set of arguments from 
implausibility: From inability] 
[6] I shall proceed to this argument first, that I am unable 
to do this. 
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[First argument from inability: 

The implausibility of speeches] 
ἔδει γάρ τινα πρῶτον ἀρχὴν γενέσθαι τῆς προδοσίας, 
ἡ δὲ ἀρχὴ λόγος ἂν εἴη: πρὸ γὰρ τῶν μελλόντων 
ἔργων ἀνάγκη λόγους γίνεσθαι πρότερον. λόγοι δὲ 
πῶς ἂν γένοιντο μὴ συνουσίας τινὸς γενομένης; συν- 
ουσία δὲ τίνα τρόπον γένοιτ᾽ ἂν μήτ᾽ ἐκείνου πρὸς ἐμὲ 
πέμψαντος μήτε «του» παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ πρὸς ἐκεῖνον ἐλθόν- 
τος; οὐδὲ παραγγελία’ διὰ γραμματείων ἀφῖκται ἄνευ 
τοῦ φέροντος. 


! «rov» Blass ? yàp ἀγγελία mss., corr. Reiske 


[7] ἀλλὰ δὴ τοῦτο τῷ λόγῳ δυνατὸν γενέσθαι. καὶ δὴ 
τοίνυν σύνειμι καὶ σύνεστι κἀκεῖνος ἐμοὶ κἀκείνῳ 
> Pd ΄ ΄ Z ΄ + [74 4 ^ 
ἐγώ-- τίνα τρόπον; τίνι Tis àv; Ἕλλην βαρβάρῳ. πῶς 
ἀκούων καὶ λέγων; πότερα μόνος μόνῳ; ἀλλ᾽ ἀγνοή- 
N 5 Pd ^ > Ἂν > € ^ 
σοµεν τοὺς ἀλλήλων λόγους. ἀλλὰ μεθ᾽ ἑρμηνέως; 
τρίτος ἄρα μάρτυς γίνεται τῶν κρύπτεσθαι δεομένων. 


[Second argument from inability: 
The implausibility of guarantees] 
» kl ^ hy ^ ^ "d 3 ΄ 
[8] ἀλλὰ δὴ καὶ τοῦτο γενέσθω, καίπερ οὐ γενόμενον. 
A N N ΄ ΄ ^ N ΄ ΄ 
ἔδει δὲ μετὰ τούτους πίστιν δοῦναι καὶ δέξασθαι. τίς 
οὖν ἂν ἦν ἡ πίστις; πότερον ὅρκος; τίς οὖν ἐμοὶ τῷ 
/ ΄ 3/ 5 > y ΄ 6 
προδότῃ πιστεύειν ἔμελλεν; ἀλλ᾽ ὅμηροι; τίνες; οἷον 
ἐγὼ τὸν ἀδελφὸν ἔδωκ᾽ ἄν (οὐ γὰρ εἶχον ἄλλον), ὁ δὲ 
βάρβαρος τῶν υἱέων τινά: πιστότατα γὰρ ἂν ἦν ov- 
τως ἐμοί τε παρ᾽ ἐκείνου ἐκείνῳ τε παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ. ταῦτα 
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[First argument from inability: 
The implausibility of speeches] 

For it would have been necessary for the betrayal to have 
first some beginning, and the beginning must have been a 
speech (logos): for before the ensuing deeds, speeches 
(logoi) must necessarily be produced beforehand. But how 
could speeches have been produced without some meet- 
ing taking place? And in what way could a meeting have 
taken place if neither that man [i.e. the enemy] sent some- 
one to me nor anyone went from me to him? For not 
even a message in writing can arrive without someone 
carrying it. 

[7] But [scil. let us suppose that] it is possible for this to 
come about by speech. And so I am together with him and 
he is together with me—in what way? Who is together 
with whom? A Greek with a barbarian. Hearing and 
speaking how? As one man alone to another one alone? 
But we will not understand each other's speeches (logoi). 
So with the help of an interpreter? So there is a third man, 
who becomes a witness of what needed to be concealed. 


[Second argument from inability: 

The implausibility of guarantees] 
[8] But let us suppose that this too happened, even if it 
did not happen. It would have been necessary after these 
[scil. speeches] to give and receive guarantees. What then 
would have been the guarantee? An oath? But who was 
going to trust me, a traitor? Or hostages? Who? For ex- 
ample, I might have given my brother (for I had no one 
else), and the barbarian one of his sons—for in this way 
there would have been the most secure guarantees for me 
from him and for him from me. But if this had taken place 
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^ ΄ ^ € ^ ^ ^ £z v 

δὲ γινόμενα πᾶσιν ὑμῖν ἂν ἦν φανερά. [9] φήσει τις 
ὡς χρήμασι τὴν πίστιν ἐποιούμεθα, ἐκεῖνος μὲν δι- 
΄ > N N ΄ ΄ ο > rd 5 > 
δούς, ἐγὼ δὲ λαμβάνων. πότερον οὖν ὀλίγοις; ἀλλ 
οὐκ εἰκὸς ἀντὶ μεγάλων ὑπουργημάτων ὀλίγα χρή- 
£ 5 N ^ ΄ ο > ς 2 
pata λαμβάνειν. ἀλλὰ πολλοῖς; τίς οὖν ἦν ἡ κομιδή; 
^ > A > 7 l A ΄ ^ N ΄ 
πῶς Ò ἂν ἐκόμισεν; ἢ πολλοί; πολλῶν γὰρ κομιζόν- 
NON e Z ^ 3 ^ εν ` 
των πολλοὶ ἂν ἦσαν μάρτυρες τῆς ἐπιβουλῆς, ἑνὸς δὲ 
΄ 5 ^ ^ N ΄ 5 ΄ 
κομίζοντος οὐκ ἂν πολύ τι τὸ φερόμενον Hv. [10] πό- 
N > Pd e / ^ ΄ 5 N N N 
repa. δὲ ἐκόμισαν ἡμέρας ἢ νυκτός; ἀλλὰ πολλαὶ καὶ 
πυκναὶ φυλακαί, δι ὧν οὐκ ἔστι λαθεῖν. ἀλλ᾽ ἡμέρας; 
> ΄ PY ^ ^ ^ ΄ e > s 2 
ἀλλά γε τὸ φῶς πολεμεῖ τοῖς τοιούτοις. εἶεν. ἐγὼ ὃ 
ἐξελθὼν ἐδεξάμην, ἢ ἐκεῖνος ὁ φέρων εἰσῆλθεν; àp- 
΄ N 5/ N N Ν ^ ^ » N 
φότερα γὰρ ἄπορα. λαβὼν δὲ δὴ πῶς ἂν ἔκρυψα kai 
s + X N 3/ ^ > 07 + ^ > Ἃ 
τοὺς ἔνδον καὶ τοὺς ἔξω; ποῦ δ ἂν ἔθηκα; πῶς © ἂν 
κ ré ^ > ^ N > ΄ ^ ΄ 
ἐφύλαξα; χρώμενος © ἂν φανερὸς ἐγενόμην, μὴ χρώ- 


N > ^ 
μενος δὲ τί ἂν ὠφελούμην ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν; 
! «εἷς» ante ἐκόμισεν Keil, post ἐκόμισεν Stephanus 


[Third argument from inability: 

The implausibility of the deed] 
[11] καὶ δὴ τοίνυν γενέσθω καὶ rà μὴ γενόμενα. συν- 
ήλθομεν, εἴπομεν, ἠκούσαμεν, χρήματα παρ᾽ αὐτῶν 
2/ 1 y ΄ » »/ ΄ ΄ 
ἔλαβον, ἔλαθον λαβών, ἔκρυψα. ἔδει δήπου πράττειν 
ὧν ἕνεκα ταῦτα ἐγένετο. τοῦτο τοίνυν ἔτι τῶν εἰρημέ- 

> 5 2 5, 

νων ἀπορώτερον. πράττων μὲν γὰρ αὐτὸς” ἔπραττον 


1» : 9 Ζ N Έ 
ἔλαβομεν ms., corr. Reiske πράττομεν γὰρ οὗτος 
2 35 : 
ms., corr. Diels ἔπραττεν ms., corr. Reiske 
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it would have been manifest to all of you. [9] Someone will 
say that we made the guarantee for each other by means 
of valuables, he by giving them, I by receiving them. Well 
then, was it by means of a few? But it is not plausible to 
receive a few valuables in return for great services. So was 
it by many? What then was the conveyance? How could 
he (or: it) have conveyed them? Or was it many who did 
this? But if many had conveyed them, there would have 
been many witnesses of the conspiracy, and yet if only one 
had conveyed it, what was brought could not have been 
very much. [10] And did they convey it by day or at night? 
But the guards were many and closely stationed, so that 
this could not be done in secret. So by day? But light is the 
enemy of such things. But let us suppose it was so. Was it 
I, who received, who came out, or was it he, who was 
bringing, who came in? For either of these is impractica- 
ble. If I had received it, how could I have hidden it, both 
from those inside and from those outside? Where could I 
have put it? How could I have guarded it? If I had used it, 
it would have been clearly seen that I was doing so; if I 
had not used it, then what benefit would I have derived 
from it? 


[Third argument from inability: 

The implausibility of the deed] 
[11] But let us suppose that what did not happen did hap- 
pen. We came together, we spoke, we heard, I took valu- 
ables from them, I received them without being noticed, 
I concealed them. I suppose that then it was necessary 
to do the deed for the sake of which this had happened. 
But this is even more impracticable than what has already 
been mentioned. For if I had performed the deed, I would 
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N > 4 > N ^ N > 
ἢ μεθ’ ἑτέρων: ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἑνὸς ἡ πρᾶξις. ἀλλὰ μεθ 
΄ , / ^ / 4 / 
ἑτέρων; τίνων; δηλονότι τῶν συνόντων. πότερον ἐλευ- 
/ ^ ^ > / N N e ^ ΄ ΄ 
θέρων ἢ δούλων; ἐλευθέροις μὲν γὰρ ὑμῖν σύνειμι. τίς 
5^ ς ^ 2 Z 7 ^ ^ 5 z 
οὖν ὑμῶν ξύνοιδε; λεγέτω. δούλοις δὲ πῶς οὐκ ἄπι- 
/ 5 N > ΄ ΄ , 
στον; ἑκόντες «τε» γὰρ ἐπ᾽ ἐλευθερίᾳ χειμαζόμενοί τε 
> > 7 ^ e ` ^ ^ ^ 6 
δι ἀνάγκην κατηγοροῦσιν. [12] ἡ δὲ πρᾶξις πῶς «àv» 
/ ΄ N rd ym. y 
ἐγένετο; δηλονότι τοὺς πολεμίους εἰσαγαγεῖν ἔδει 
- ^ N 5 
κρείττονας ὑμῶν' ὅπερ ἀδύνατον. πῶς ἂν οὖν εἰσήγα- 
΄ N ^ 5 > > 2 7 Lu 8 » 
γον; πότερα διὰ πυλών; ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐμὸν' Ta’TAa<s> οὔτε 
κλῄειν οὔτε ἀνοίγειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἡγεμόνες κύριοι τούτων. 
E > e Ν , . 9 , » 10 ο 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ τειχέων «διὰ» κλίμακος; οὔκουν." ἅπαντα 
^N "d ^ > s «Ν ^ Z [4 
yàp πλήρη φυλακῶν. ἀλλὰ διελὼν τοῦ τείχους; ἅπα- 
Ed N / Ed ΄ N ΄ 
ow ἄρα φανερὰ γένοιτο ἄν. ὑπαίθριος γὰρ ὁ βίος 
΄ ^ xy > ll v 8 ΄ 
(στρατόπεδον γάρ) ἔστ᾽ ἐν ὅπλοις, ἐν οἷς «πάντες» 
1 ^ ^ 
πάντα" ὁρῶσι καὶ πάντες ὑπὸ πάντων ὁρῶνται. πάν- 
» 14 5 
τως ἄρα καὶ πάντῃ πάντα ΄ πράττειν ἀδύνατον ἦν μοι. 


^ vüv ὄντων ms., corr. Reiske ? «τε» Reiske 

ê «ἂν» Blass Τ ἐμὸν Reiske: ἐμοὶ ms.: ἐπ᾽ ἐμοὶ Kiel 

δ ταῦτα ms.: corr. Stephanus 9 «διὰ» Reiske 

Ῥ «ἐφωράθην ἄν.» post οὔκουν Diels H ἔστ᾽ ἐν ed. 
Αἰά.: ἔστιν ms. 12 «πάντες» Reiske 


183 14 


πάντας Radermacher πάντα ms.: ταῦτα Reiske 
[Second set of arguments from 
implausibility: From lack of motive] 
^ ^ N ΄ ΄ [74 ^ 
[13] σκέψασθε κοινῇ καὶ τόδε. τίνος ἕνεκα προσῆκε 
βουληθῆναι ταῦτα πράττειν, eil μάλιστα πάντων ἐδυ- 
νάμην; οὐδεὶς γὰρ βούλεται προῖκα τοὺς μεγίστους 
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either have performed it by myself or together with others. 
But this deed is not one for only one man. So together with 
others? Whom? Evidently my companions. Free men or 
slaves? But the free men are yourselves, among whom I 
now am. Well then, who of you knows about this? Let him 
speak up. But with slaves how could there have been trust? 
For they make an accusation, either willingly, to gain their 
freedom, or constrained, by torture. [12] As for the deed, 
how could it have been performed? Obviously it would 
have been necessary to bring in enemies superior to you— 
which is impossible. So how could I have brought them 
in? Through the gates? But it is not up to me either to close 
these or to open them, but it is the leaders who are in 
charge of these. Or over the fortifications with a ladder? 
Not at all. For they are all full of guards. Or by making a 
breach in the wall? Then this would have been visible to 
all. For life under arms (for this is an army encampment) 
takes place in the open air, in which «all men» see all 
things and all men are seen by all. So it was completely 
impossible for me to do all this at all in any way at all. 


[Second set of arguments from 
implausibility: From lack of motive] 
[13] Consider this too in common [scil. with me]. For the 
sake of what goal would it have been appropriate for me 
to wish to do this, if only I had been capable most of all? 
For no one wishes to run the greatest risks for nothing, 


! εἰ «kai» ed. Ald. 
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^ ΄ 305 « ΄ 7 
κινδύνους κινδυνεύει, οὐδὲ τὴν μεγίστην κακότητα 
5 ΄ 3 > y ^99 ` ^ XN 7Q> 
εἶναι κάκιστος. GAN’ ἕνεκα τοῦ: (καὶ αὖθις πρὸς τόδ 
ἐπάνειμι.) 


9 E 
τούτων ms., corr. Sauppe 


[First argument from lack of motive: 
The implausibility of the goal of power] 
^ 1 ^ e ^ 5 - 

πότερον «ToU» τυραννεῖν; ὑμῶν ἢ τῶν βαρβάρων; 
> > ς ^ 2 3 a 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑμῶν ἀδύνατον τοσούτων καὶ τοιούτων, οἷς 
ὑπάρχει ἅπαντα μέγιστα, προγόνων ἀρεταί, χρημάτων 

^ 5 ^ 5 *. νὰ ΄ ΄ 
πλῆθος, ἀριστεῖαι, ἀλκὴ φρονημάτων, βασιλεία πό- 

9 ^ 3 e 
λεων. [14] ἀλλὰ τῶν «βαρβάρων»: 6 δὲ παραδώσων 
τίς; ἐγὼ δὲ ποίᾳ δυνάμει παραλήψομαι Ἕλλην βαρ- 
βάρους, εἷς ὢν πολλούς; πείσας ἢ βιασάμενος; οὔτε 
N > PN ^ ut > Ed 5/2 3 N / 
γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι πεισθῆναι βούλοιντ᾽ ἄν, οὔτ᾽ ἐγὼ βιάσα- 
σθαι δυναίμην. ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως ἑκόντες ἑκόντι παραδώσου- 
bi ^ d 3 Fd 3 7 

cw, μισθὸν τῆς προδοσίας ἀντιδιδόντες; ἀλλά γε 
ταῦτα πολλῆς μωρίας καὶ πιστεῦσαι καὶ δέξασθαι: 
7 x ^ [74 7d 5 ` ΄ > 8 ^ 
τίς γὰρ ἂν ἕλοιτο δουλείαν ἀντὶ βασιλείας, ἀντὶ τοῦ 
κρατίστου τὸ κάκιστον; 


! «τοῦ» Reiske ? ἀλλ᾽ post ὑμῶν hab. ms., del. ed. Ald. 
ὃς βαρβάρων» Stephanus 


[Second argument from lack of motive: 
The implausibility of the goal of wealth] 
[15] εἴποι τις ἂν ὅτι πλούτου καὶ χρημάτων ἐρασθεὶς 
ἐπεχείρησα τούτοις. ἀλλὰ χρήματα μὲν μέτρια κέκτη- 
μαι, πολλῶν δὲ οὐθὲν δέομαι: πολλῶν γὰρ δέονται 
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nor to be the most wicked in terms of the greatest wicked- 
ness. So for the sake of what goal? (And I shall come back 
to this again.) 


[First argument from lack of motive: The 
implausibility of the goal of power] 

In order to be tyrant? Over you or over the barbarians? 
But over you is impossible, given your numbers and the 
kind of men you are, who possess all the greatest things: 
the virtues of your ancestors, numerous valuables, ex- 
ploits, the force of thoughts, kingship over cities. [14] Or 
over the <barbarians>? But who will hand them over to 
me? And I, by means of what power will I, a Greek, take 
power over them, barbarians, I being one, over them be- 
ing many? By persuading or by compelling? For neither 
would they wish to be persuaded, nor would I be able to 
compel them. But perhaps willing people will hand them 
over to a willing man, as a reward paid in exchange for my 
betrayal? But that would be a great stupidity, to believe 
that and to accept it. For who would prefer slavery instead 
of kingship, the worst thing of all instead of the best of all? 


[Second argument from lack of motive: 

The implausibility of the goal of wealth] 
[15] Someone could say that it was out of a desire for 
wealth and valuables that I undertook this. But of valu- 
ables I possess a moderate amount, and I have no need of 
more: for it is those who spend a lot who have need of a 


l » 
εἴπη ms., corr. Sauppe 
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id € *: ^ 5 > 3 ε ^ 
χρημάτων οἱ πολλὰ δαπανῶντες, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οἱ κρείττο- 

- - P4 e ^ 9 » e Fi A 
ves τῶν τῆς φύσεως ἡδονῶν, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ δουλεύοντες ταῖς 
ἡδοναῖς καὶ ζητοῦντες ἀπὸ πλούτου καὶ µεγαλοπρε- 
πείας τὰς τιμὰς κτᾶσθαι. τούτων δὲ ἐμοὶ πρόσεστιν 

5 ” e * 5 ^ / ΄ N 4 

οὐθέν. ὡς δ᾽ ἀληθῆ λέγω, μάρτυρα πιστὸν παρέξομαι 
τὸν παροιχόμενον βίον: τῷ δὲ μάρτυρι μάρτυρες 
ὑμεῖς ἦτε: σύνεστε γάρ µοι, διὸ σύνιστε ταῦτα. 


[Third argument from lack of motive: 

The implausibility of the goal of honor] 
[16] καὶ μὴν οὐδ’ ἂν τιμῆς ἕνεκα τοιούτοις ἔργοις 
ἀνὴρ ἐπιχειρήσειε καὶ μέσως φρόνιμος. ἀπ᾽ ἀρετῆς 
γὰρ ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀπὸ κακότητος αἱ τιμαί: προδότῃ δὲ τῆς 
Ἑλλάδος ἀνδρὶ πῶς ἂν γένοιτο τιµή: πρὸς δὲ τούτοις 
οὐδὲ τιμῆς ἐτύγχανον ἐνδεὴς ὤν: ἐτιμώμην γὰρ ἐπὶ 
τοῖς ἐντυμοτάτοις ὑπὸ τῶν ἐντιμοτάτων, ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐπὶ 
σοφίᾳ. 


1 
ἐπὶ Stephanus: ἐν ms. 


[Fourth argument from lack of motive: 
The implausibility of the goal of safety] 
»ς» 9 1 ο 9 ^ 
[17] καὶ μὴν οὐδ᾽’ ἀσφαλείας: οὕνεκά τις ἂν ταῦτα 
πράξαι. πᾶσι γὰρ 6 γε προδότης πολέμιος, τῷ νόμῳ, 
τῇ δίκῃ, τοῖς θεοῖς, τῷ πλήθει τῶν ἀνθρώπων: τὸν μὲν 
N Pd Pd ^ x. 2 P4 κ v 
γὰρ νόμον παραβαίνει, τὴν δὲ δίκην καταλύει, τὸ δὲ 
πλῆθος διαφθείρει, τὸ δὲ θεῖον ἀτιμάζει. τῷ δὲ τοι- 
΄ ε ΄ 9 ν n ^ / > 3S» 
ούτῳ «ὁ» Bios περὶ κινδύνων τῶν μεγίστων οὐκ’ ἔχει 
ἀσφάλειαν. 
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lot of valuables, not those who are stronger than the plea- 
sures of nature, but those who are slaves to pleasures and 
who try to acquire honors by means of wealth and mag- 
nificence. Of these things, none matters to me. To the fact 
that I am telling the truth, I shall offer my past life as a 
trustworthy witness; and you, be witnesses in support of 
this witness. For you are together (suneste) with me, and 
for this reason you know (suniste) this. 


[Third argument from lack of motive: 

The implausibility of the goal of honor] 
[16] And again: not even a moderately intelligent man 
would undertake such deeds for the sake of honor. For 
honors come from virtue, not from wickedness; and how 
could honor come about for a man who was a traitor to 
Greece? Moreover, I did not happen to be lacking in 
honor: for I was honored for the most honorable things by 
the most honorable men, by you for my wisdom. 


[Fourth argument from lack of motive: 

The implausibility of the goal of safety] 
[17] And again: no one would have done these things for 
the sake of safety. For a traitor is an enemy to all, to the 
law, to justice, to the gods, to the crowd of men: for he 
transgresses the law, abolishes justice, destroys the crowd, 
dishonors divinity. For someone of this sort, life posseses 
no safety with regard to the greatest dangers. 


1 © 2 a 
οὐκ ἀσφαλές ὧν ms., corr Blass τῷ δὲ τοιούτῳ «ὁ» 
΄ ^ Ν A "4 e X ^ e ΄ 

βίος nos: TQ δὲ τοιουτῳ βίῳ ms.: o δὲ τοιοῦτος «ὁ» βίος 
: 3 : > 

Diels οὐκ Diels: οὐδ᾽ ms. 
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[Fifth argument from lack of motive: The implausibility 
of the goal of benefiting friends or harming enemies] 
[18] ἀλλὰ δὴ φίλους ὠφελεῖν βουλόμενος ἢ πολεμίους 
βλάπτειν; καὶ γὰρ τούτων ἕνεκά τις ἂν ἀδικήσειεν. 
ἐμοὶ δὲ πᾶν τοὐναντίον ἐγίνετο: τοὺς μὲν φίλους κα- 
κῶς ἐποίουν, τοὺς δὲ ἐχθροὺς ὠφέλουν. ἀγαθῶν μὲν 
οὖν κτῆσιν' οὐδεμίαν εἶχεν ἡ πρᾶξις: κακῶς δὲ παθεῖν 

οὐδὲ εἷς ἐπιθυμῶν πανουργεῖ. 


1o a TIME 
κτῆσιν Reiske: ἔκτισιν ms. 


[Sixth argument from lack of motive: The 

implausibility of the goal of self-protection] 
[19] τὸ δὲ λοιπόν ἐστιν, εἴ τινα φόβον ἢ πόνον ἢ κίν- 
δυνον φεύγων ἔπραξα. ταῦτα © οὐθεὶς ἂν εἰπεῖν ἔχοι 
τί μοι προσήκειν. δισσῶν γὰρ τούτων ἕνεκα πάντες 
πάντα πράττουσι», ἢ κέρδος τι μετιόντες ἢ ζημίαν 
φεύγοντες: ὅσα δὲ τούτων ἔξω πανουργεῖται, «ὅτι» 
κακῶς ἐμαυτὸν ἐποίουν ταῦτα" πράττων οὐκ ἄδηλον: 
προδιδοὺς" γὰρ τὴν Ἑλλάδα προὐδίδουν ἐμαυτόν, το- 
κέας, φίλους, ἀξίωμα προγόνων, ἱερὰ πατρῷα, τά- 
φους, πατρίδα τὴν μεγίστην τῆς Ἑλλάδος. ἃ δὲ πᾶσι 
περὶ παντός ἐστι, ταῦτα ἂν τοῖς ἀδικηθεῖσιν ἐνεχεί- 
ρισα. 
[90] σκέψασθε δὲ καὶ τόδε. πῶς οὐκ ἂν ἀβίωτος ἦν ὁ 
βίος μοι πράξαντι ταῦτα; ποῖ γὰρ τραπέσθαι pe 
χρῆν; πότερον εἰς τὴν Ἑλλάδα; δίκην δώσοντα τοῖς 


1 ο E 
«ὅτι» nos: «μανίας ἐστίν: ὅσα δὲ» Sauppe 
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[Fifth argument from lack of motive: The implausibility 
of the goal of benefiting friends or harming enemies] 
[18] But [scil. did I do this] wishing to benefit friends or 
harm enemies? For someone might commit an injustice 
for these reasons too. But for me exactly the opposite 
came about. For I inflicted evils on my friends and I 
helped my enemies. So the action did not involve the ac- 
quisition of any good things; and no one acts wickedly out 

of a desire to suffer evils. 


[Sixth argument from lack of motive: The 
implausibility of the goal of self-protection] 
[19] The remaining question is whether I acted in order 
to avoid some fear, suffering, or danger. But no one would 
be able to say about these things what relevance they could 
have to me. For all men do all things for two reasons, ei- 
ther to pursue some gain or to avoid some penalty. As for 
all the wicked deeds performed extraneously to these [scil. 
two reasons], it is evident that in doing them I did evils to 
myself. For by betraying Greece I betrayed myself, my 
parents, my friends, the reputation of my ancestors, the 
temples of my forefathers, the tombs, the greatest father- 
land, namely Greece. And what is of the highest value for 
all people [i.e. my life], I would have put into the hands of 
people who had suffered an injustice [scil. from me]. 
[20] Consider as well the following point. How would life 
have been anything other than unlivable for me if I had 
done this? For where could I turn to? To Greece? So as to 
be punished for my injustices? Who would protect me 


? post ταῦτα habet ms. γὰρ: del. ed. Ald. 
προδίδουν ms., corr. Reiske 
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Z ΄ 8 N ΄ / ^ ^ 
ἠδικημένοις; τίς Ò ἂν ἀπείχετό µου τῶν κακῶς πεπον- 
lú 3 * ^ > ^ ^ » 
θότων; ἀλλὰ μένειν ἐν τοῖς βαρβάροις; παραμελή- 
/ ^ "d / ^ 
σαντα πάντων TOV μεγίστων, ἐστερημένον τῆς καλ- 
Pd p ΄ ΄ ΄ N 
λίστης τιμῆς, ἐν αἰσχίστῃ δυσκλείᾳ διάγοντα, τοὺς 
- ^ Z ΄ » ^ ^ 
ἐν τῷ παροιχομένῳ βίῳ πόνους ἐπ᾽ ἀρετῇ πεπονηµέ- 
νους ἀπορρίψαντα; καὶ ταῦτα δι ἐμαυτόν, ὅπερ αἴσχι- 
στον ἀνδρί, δυστυχεῖν δι αὑτόν. 
Ν N x ^ 2 A N 
[21] o? μὴν οὐδὲ παρὰ τοῖς βαρβάροις πιστῶς ἂν 
7, ^ / y z E 
διεκείμην: πῶς γάρ, οἵτινες ἀπιστότατον ἔργον συν- 
7 ΄ ΄ N 7 ^ ^ 
ηπίσταντό μοι πεποιηκότι, τοὺς φίλους τοῖς ἐχθροῖς 
΄ Z N a κ P4 > 
παραδεδωκότι; βίος δὲ οὐ βιωτὸς πίστεως ἐστερη- 
/ / ` N > / v4 , 
µενῳ. χρηματα μεν γαρ ἀποβαλόντα ^ τυραννίδος 
9 / ^ ν 7 / 5 » / » 
ἐκπεσόντα ἢ τὴν πατρίδα φυγόντα” ἀναλάβοι τις àv 
ε ` 7, > ^N 5 ^ + # 
6 δὲ πίστιν ἀποβαλὼν οὐκ ἂν ἔτι κτήσαιτο. 


5 


* <> Reiske ἀποβαλὼν «ἢ» τυραννίδος ἐκπεσὼν 


ἢ τὴν πατρίδα φυγὼν Diels 


[Conclusion of the arguments from implausibility] 
ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὔτ᾽ ἂν «ἐδυνάμην οὔτ᾽ àv» ἐβουλόμην 
προδοῦναι τὴν Ἑλλάδα, διὰ τῶν προειρημένων δέδει- 
κται. 


! «ἐδυνάμην οὔτ᾽ ἂν» Sauppe: ἐβουλόμην «δυνάμενος οὔτ᾽ 
ἂν βουλόμενος ἐδυνάμην» Keil 


[Address to the accuser] 


[22] βούλομαι δὲ μετὰ ταῦτα πρὸς τὸν κατήγορον 
διαλεχθῆναι. 
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from those who had suffered evil from me? Or to remain 
among the barbarians? Disregarding all the things that are 
most important, deprived of the fairest honor, passing my 
life in the most shameful ill repute, casting away the ef- 
forts I had endured in my past life for the sake of virtue? 
And this for my own fault—which is the most shameful 
thing for a man: to suffer misfortune for his own fault. 

[21] And again: Not even among the barbarians would I 
be considered trustworthy. For how could I be, given that 
they knew (sunépistanto) that I had committed the most 
untrustworthy (apistotaton) of deeds in betraying friends 
to enemies? But life is not livable for a man deprived of 
trustworthiness. For someone might be able to restore 
one who has lost his valuables, been deposed from tyr- 
anny, or been exiled from his fatherland; but someone who 
has lost trustworthiness could never acquire it again. 


[Conclusion of the arguments from implausibility] 
So the fact that I would neither <have been able nor> have 
wished to betray Greece—this has been shown by what I 
have said up to now. 


[Address to the accuser] 
[22] After this I wish to discuss with the accuser. 
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[What is the basis of the accusation?] 
τίνι ποτὲ πιστεύσας τοιοῦτος (v τοιούτου κατηγορεῖς; 
ἄξιον γὰρ καταμαθεῖν, οἷος àv οἷα λέγεις ὡς ἀνάξιος 
ἀναξίῳ. 


[Is it knowledge or opinion?] 
πότερα γάρ µου κατηγορεῖς εἰδὼς ἀκριβῶς ἢ δοξά- 
Cov; 


[Is it knowledge? ] 

εἰ μὲν γὰρ εἰδώς, οἶσθα ἰδὼν ἢ μετέχων 1j rov <per- 
έχοντος»᾽ πυθόμενος. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἰδών, φράσον τούτοις 
«τὸν τρόπον» τὸν τόπον, τὸν χρόνον, πότε, ποῦ, πῶς 
εἶδες: εἰ δὲ μετέχων, ἔνοχος εἷς ταῖς αὐταῖς αἰτίαις: εἰ 
δέ του μετέχοντος ἀκούσας, ὅστις ἐστίν, αὐτὸς ἐλ- 
θέτω, φανήτω, μαρτυρησάτω. πιστότερον γὰρ οὕτως 
ἔσται τὸ κατηγόρημα μαρτυρηθέν. ἐπεὶ νῦν γε οὐδέ- 
τερος ἡμῶν παρέχεται μάρτυρα. 


! οἷα λέγεις ὡς Blass: οἶδάς γε ἴσως ms. 
2 
«μετέχοντος» Blass ? «τὸν τρόπον} Blass 


[23] / » » 1 5 \ 2. ^ / 
φήσεις ἴσως ἴσον εἶναι τὸ σέ γε τῶν γενομένων, 
N 74 ^ / ^ ^ XN by 
ὡς σὺ drs, μὴ παρέχεσθαι μάρτυρας, τῶν δὲ μὴ ye- 
νομένων ἐμέ. τὸ δὲ οὐκ ἴσον ἐστί: τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἀγένητά 
3 ^ τ 
πως ἀδύνατα” μαρτυρηθῆναι, περὶ δὲ τῶν γενομένων 
5 ah 5 5 P 5 ki ki € yt 5 by Pd 
οὐ µόνον οὐκ ἀδύνατον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ῥάδιον, οὐδὲ µόνον 

e^ 9 ` ν Y 9 ^ ar 4 ΄ 5 ΄ 
ῥάδιον, ἀλλὰ σοὶ μὲν οὐκ ἦν οἷόν «re» μόνον’ μάρτυ- 


1» 5 
ἴσον Reiske: σὸν ms. 


2 Z 
τὸ σέ Diels: τούς ms. 
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[What is the basis of the accusation? | 
What is it that, trusting in it, you, being the kind of man 
you are, accuse me, who am the kind of man I am? For it is 
worth finding out what kind of man you are, what kinds 
of things you are saying, a man who is undeserving (anax- 
ios) to a man who does not deserve them (anaxios). 


[Is it knowledge or opinion?] 
For are you accusing me from exact knowledge or from 
opinion? 


[Is it knowledge?] 

For if it is from knowledge, then you know either from 
having seen, or from having participated, or from hav- 
ing found out from some «participant». If from having 
seen, then tell these people «the way,» the place, the time, 
when, where, how you saw; if from having participated, 
then you are liable to the same accusations; if from having 
heard from some participant, whoever he is, let him come 
forth himself, present himself, give testimony. For in this 
way the accusation, supported by a witness, will be more 
trustworthy. For as things stand now, neither of us is pro- 
viding a witness. 

[23] Perhaps you will say that it is the same thing for you 
not to provide witnesses for what did happen, according 
to you, and for me for what did not happen. But it is not 
the same thing. For it is impossible for what did not hap- 
pen in some way to be witnessed; whereas concerning 
what did happen it is not only not impossible, but it is even 
easy, and not only easy, but for you it was possible to find 


ὃ πως ἀδύνατα ms.: πῶς ἂν εἴη δυνατὰ ed. Ald.: πῶς «οὐκ» 


ἀδύνατα Blass: an ἆμως γέ πως ἀδύναταδ 
* «re? Sykutris ? µόνω ms., corr. Reiske 
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pas ἀλλὰ καὶ ψευδομάρτυρας εὑρεῖν, ἐμοὶ δὲ οὐδέτε- 
pov εὑρεῖν τούτων δυνατόν. 


[Is it opinion ?] 
4 ` S. E ο) e^ ^ ΄ N 
[24] ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐκ οἶσθα ἃ κατηγορεῖς, φανερόν: τὸ 
` ν » 1 207 ΄ S 5 Ζ 
δὴ λοιπὸν «οὐκ» εἰδότα σε δοξάζειν. εἶτα, ὢ παντων 
ἀνθρώπων τολμηρότατε, δόξῃ πιστεύσας, ἀπιστο- 
τάτῳ πράγματι, τὴν ἀλήθειαν οὐκ εἰδώς, τολμᾷς ἄν- 


/ 


dpa περὶ θανάτου διώκει; ᾧ τί τοιοῦτον ἔργον eip- 
Z ^ 5 N ^ ΄ ΄ N 
γασμένῳ σύνοισθα; ἀλλὰ μὴν τό ye δοξάσαι κοινὸν 
ἅπασι περὶ πάντων, καὶ οὐδὲν ἐν τούτῳ σὺ τῶν ἄλλων 
΄ 5 > 3 A "d ^ ^ 
σοφώτερος. ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε τοῖς δοξάζουσι δεῖ πιστεύειν 
5 “N ^ 3 ΄ 3 ^ ΄ ^ 5 y 
ἀλλὰ τοῖς εἰδόσιν, οὔτε τὴν δόξαν τῆς ἀληθείας πι- 
΄ ΄ 5 N 5 ^ A; 5 ^ ^ 
στοτέραν νομίζειν, ἀλλὰ τἀναντία τὴν ἀλήθειαν τῆς 


δόξης. 


1 «οὐκ» Sauppe 


[The accusation is self-contradictory] 
[25] κατηγόρησας δέ µου διὰ τῶν εἰρημένων λόγων 
δύο τὰ ἐναντιώτατα, σοφίαν καὶ μανίαν, ὥπερ οὐχ 
οἷόν τε τὸν αὐτὸν ἄνθρωπον ἔχειν. ὅπου μὲν γάρ µε 
φῇς εἶναι τεχνήεντά τε καὶ δεινὸν καὶ πόριμον, σο- 
φίαν µου κατηγορεῖς, ὅπου δὲ λέγεις ὡς προὐδίδουν 
τὴν Ἑλλάδα, μανίαν: μανία γάρ ἐστιν ἔργοις ἐπιχει- 
ρεῖν ἀδυνάτοις, ἀσυμφόροις, αἰσχροῖς, ἀφ᾽ ὧν τοὺς 
μὲν φίλους βλάψει, τοὺς 8 ἐχθροὺς ὠφελήσει, τὸν δὲ 
αὑτοῦ βίον ἐπονείδιστον καὶ σφαλερὸν καταστήσει. 
καίτοι πῶς χρὴ ἀνδρὶ τοιούτῳ πιστεύειν, ὅστις τὸν 
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not only witnesses, but also false witnesses, whereas for 
me it is not possible to find either of these. 


[Is it opinion? ] 

[24] Therefore, the fact that you do not have knowledge 
of what you are accusing me of is evident. It remains that, 
<not> knowing, you have an opinion. Then is it trusting 
(pisteusas) in opinion, that most untrustworthy (apistota- 
tos) of things, and not knowing the truth, that you, most 
audacious (tolmérotate) of all humans, have the audacity 
(tolmais) to accuse a man of a capital crime? What deed 
like this do you know that man to have committed? And 
again: to have an opinion is something in common to all 
people about all things, and you are not at all wiser in this 
than the others. But one should not trust in those who 
have an opinion, but in those who have knowledge, and 
one should also not consider opinion to be more trustwor- 
thy than truth, but on the contrary truth to be more so 
than opinion. 


[The accusation is self-contradictory] 
[25] You have accused me, in the speeches I have men- 
tioned, of two things that are completely contrary to one 
another, craftiness (sophia) and madness, of which it is not 
possible for the same man to possess both. For you accuse 
me of craftiness when you say that I am skilled, clever, and 
resourceful, but of madness when you say that I betrayed 
Greece. For it is madness to undertake deeds that are 
impossible, disadvantageous, shameful, ones by which one 
will harm one’s friends, help one’s enemies, and make 
one’s own life reproachful and insecure. And how can one 
trust a man like that, one who, in saying the same speech 
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5 Y ΄ Z N N > N 5/ N 
αὐτὸν λόγον λέγων πρὸς τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἄνδρας περὶ 
^ > ^ s > ^ Z "d > 07 
τῶν αὐτῶν τὰ ἐναντιώτατα λέγει; [26] βουλοίμην δ᾽ ἂν 
παρὰ σοῦ πυθέσθαι, πότερον τοὺς σοφοὺς ἄνδρας 
N 
νομίζεις ἀνοήτους ἢ φρονίμους. εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἀνοήτους, 
x. d. e ΄ 5 B E 5 ΄ E ν ΄ 5 
καινὸς ὁ λόγος, GAN οὐκ ἀληθής: εἰ δὲ φρονίμους, οὐ 
δήπου προσήκει τούς γε φρονοῦντας ἐξαμαρτάνειν 
τὰς μεγίστας ἁμαρτίας καὶ μᾶλλον αἱρεῖσθαι κακὰ 
2 ^ ^ 
πρὸ παρόντων ἀγαθῶν. εἰ μὲν οὖν εἰμι σοφός, οὐχ 
ἥμαρτον: εἰ δ᾽’ ἥμαρτον, οὐ σοφός εἰμι. οὐκοῦν δι 
5 Z ^ 37 / 
ἀμφότερα ἂν εἴης ψευδής. 


1 
κενὸς ms. corr. Sauppe 

2 : A 
πρὸ παρόντων Diels: πρότερον τῶν ms. 


[Conclusion of the address to the accuser] 
[27] ἀντικατηγορῆσαι δέ σου πολλὰ καὶ μεγάλα καὶ 
παλαιὰ καὶ νέα πράσσοντος δυνάμενος οὐ βούλομαι: 
΄ 1 N > ^ ^ ^ 5 N ^ 5 ^ 
«βούλομαι»᾽ γὰρ οὐ τοῖς σοῖς κακοῖς ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἐμοῖς 
ἀγαθοῖς ἀποφεύγειν τὴν αἰτίαν ταύτην. πρὸς μὲν οὖν 
σὲ ταῦτα. 


Γςβούλομαι» ed. Ald. 


[Address to the judges] 
[I shall speak about myself] 
[28] πρὸς © ὑμᾶς, ὦ ἄνδρες κριταί, περὶ ἐμοῦ βούλο- 
μαι εἰπεῖν ἐπίφθονον μὲν ἀληθὲς δέ, «μὴ» κατηγο- 
ρημένῳ μὲν οὐκ ἀνεκτά, κατηγορουμένῳ δὲ προσή- 
κοντα. νῦν γὰρ ἐν ὑμῖν εὐθύνας καὶ λόγον ὑπέχω τοῦ 
παροιχομένου βίου. δέομαι οὖν ὑμῶν, ἂν ὑμᾶς ὑπο- 
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to the same men, says completely contrary things about 
the same matters? [26] I would wish to find out from you 
whether you consider crafty men (sophoi) to be mindless 
(anoétoi) or intelligent (phronimoi). For if they are mind- 
less, the argument is new but not true; but if they are intel- 
ligent, it certainly is not fitting that intelligent men commit 
the greatest mistakes and prefer evils rather than present 
goods. If then I am crafty, then I have not made a mistake; 
and if I have made a mistake, then I am not crafty. And so 
in either case you would be a liar. 


[Conclusion of the address to the accuser] 
[27] Although I would be able to accuse you in turn of 
having committed many great crimes, old ones and new 
ones, I do not wish to do so. For <I wish> to be acquitted 
of this accusation not because of your evil deeds but be- 
cause of my good ones. This then was with regard to you. 


[Address to the judges] 
[I shall speak about myself] 
[28] To you, judges, I wish to say about myself something 
invidious but true, intolerable coming from someone who 
has <not> been accused, but appropriate for someone who 
is being accused. For as things stand, I am offering you a 
justification and an account (logos) of my past life. So I ask 


1 2 
«μὴ» Blass ἀνεκτά ms.: ἂν εἰκότα Diels 
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z ^ 9 S3 / ^ / 
μνήσω τῶν τι ἐμοὶ πεπραγμένων καλῶν, μηδένα φθο- 
νῆσαι τοῖς λεγομένοις, ἀλλ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον ἡγήσασθαι 
κατηγορημένον δεινὰ καὶ ψευδῆ καί τι τῶν ἀληθῶν 
> ^ 4 > ^ > > 7 € A [4 [4 £f o0 
ἀγαθῶν" εἰπεῖν ἐν εἰδόσιν ὑμῖν: ὅπερ ἡδιστόν» μοι. 


3 . 4 ^ 
τι ἐμοὶ Diels: ἐμοί τι AP: εἰ ἐμοὶ Α΄ ἀγαθῶν ed. Ald.: 
E ν 5 e / > e " / 
ἀγαθὸν ms. ὅπερ ἥδιστόν Reiske: ὑπερήδιστόν ms. 


[I have always been free from fault] 

[29] πρῶτον μὲν οὖν καὶ δεύτερον καὶ μέγιστον, διὰ 
παντὸς ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς εἰς τέλος ἀναμάρτητος ὁ παροιχό- 
μενος βίος ἐστί μοι, καθαρὸς πάσης αἰτίας: οὐδεὶς 
γὰρ ἂν οὐδεμίαν αἰτίαν κακότητος ἀληθῆ πρὸς ὑμᾶς 
περὶ ἐμοῦ εἰπεῖν ἔχοι. καὶ γὰρ οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ὁ κατήγορος 
οὐδεμίαν ἀπόδειξιν εἴρηκεν ὧν εἴρηκεν: οὕτως λοιδο- 
ρίαν οὐκ ἔχουσαν ἔλεγχον ὁ λόγος αὐτῷ δύναται. 


[I have been a great benefactor for all men] 
[30] φήσαιμι © ἄν, καὶ φήσας οὐκ ἂν ψευσαίμην οὐδ᾽ 
ἂν ἐλεγχθείην, οὐ μόνον ἀναμάρτητος ἀλλὰ καὶ ué- 
yas εὐεργέτης ὑμῶν καὶ τῶν Ἑλλήνων καὶ τῶν ἁπάν- 
των ἀνθρώπων, οὔκουν τῶν νῦν ὄντων ἀλλὰ τῶν μελ- 
λόντων, εἶναι. τίς γὰρ ἂν ἐποίησε τὸν ἀνθρώπειον 
βίον πόριμον ἐξ ἀπόρου καὶ κεκοσμημένον ἐξ ἀκό- 
σµου, τάξεις τε πολεμικὰς εὑρὼν μέγιστον εἰς πλεο- 
νεκτήματα, νόμους τε γραπτοὺς φύλακας τοῦ δικαίου, 
γράμματά τε μνήμης ὄργανον, μέτρα τε καὶ σταθμὰ 
συναλλαγῶν εὐπόρους διαλλαγάς, ἀριθμόν τε χρημά- 
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you, if I remind you of the fine things that I have done, 
that no one feel envy at what I say, but consider it neces- 
sary for someone who is being accused of false and terrible 
deeds to say something as well about true and good ones, 
among you who know them—and this is something that 
provides me the greatest pleasure. 


[I have always been free from fault] 

[29] First then, and second, and most important of all: my 
past life, for its whole course, from beginning to end, has 
been free of fault, pure of any accusation. For nobody 
would be able to state to you any accusation of wicked- 
ness concerning me that would be true. For not even the 
accuser has mentioned any proof of the things he men- 
tioned. In this way his speech is equivalent to an insult that 
does not admit of disproof. 


[I have been a great benefactor for all men] 
[30] I would assert—and in asserting this neither would I 
be telling a lie nor would I be refuted—that not only am 
I free from fault but also that I am a great benefactor for 
you, both for the Greeks and for all humans, not for those 
now alive but for those yet to come. For who would have 
transformed human life from resourceless to resourceful, 
and from disordered to ordered, by inventing military for- 
mations (the most important thing for victories), written 
laws (the guardians of justice), writing (an instrument of 
memory), measures and weights (resourceful means of 
exchange for commerce), number (the guardian of valu- 


1 p . [ο - 
οὔκουν nos (iam οὐκ οὖν Rademacher): οὐ κοῦν A: οὐ μό- 


νον Reiske ? ἀλλὰ «καὶ» Reiske ? re post φύλακας 
habet ms.: del. Reiske 
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των φύλακα, πυρσούς τε κρατίστους καὶ ταχίστους 
ἀγγέλους, πεσσούς τε σχολῆς ἄλυπον διατριβήν; 


[My character is commendable] 

/ ^ e ap e a e 7 ^l 
τίνος οὖν ἕνεκα ταῦθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ὑπέμνησα; [31] δηλῶν 
Ni οθ-, EIE ^ , ` ^ , 4 ^ 
«μὲν» ὅτι τοῖς τοιούτοις τὸν νοῦν προσέχω, σημεῖον 
δὲ ποιούμενος ὅτι τῶν αἰσχρῶν καὶ τῶν κακῶν ἔργων 

Z N N Z N ^ ^ ^ 
ἀπέχομαι τὸ γὰρ ἐκείνοις τὸν νοῦν προσέχοντα τοῖς 
΄ / ΄ ^ / N 
τοιούτοις προσέχειν ἀδύνατον. ἀξιῶ δέ, εἰ μηδὲν 
» i. ς ^ 5 ^ N 2 Ν ς > ς ^ 5 ^ 
αὐτὸς ὑμᾶς ἀδικῶ, μηδὲ αὐτὸς ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἀδικηθῆναι. 
N s > ` A 2 > d oe 
[32] καὶ γὰρ οὐδὲ τῶν ἄλλων ἐπιτηδευμάτων οὕνεκα 
Ed z. A 2 + (2 N / AN 
ἄξιός εἰμι κακῶς πάσχειν, οὔθ᾽ ὑπὸ νεωτέρων οὔθ 
N 4 ^ N N ΄ Ed 
ὑπὸ πρεσβυτέρων. τοῖς μὲν γὰρ πρεσβυτέροις ἄλυ- 
΄ ^ N 4 Pd ^ 
πός εἶμι, τοῖς δὲ νεωτέροις οὐκ ἀνωφελής, τοῖς εὐτυ- 
^ νε ^ x 7 
χοῦσιν οὐ φθονερός, τῶν δυστυχούντων οἰκτίρμων: 
3’ ^ ^ 5/ ^ ^ > 
οὔτε πενίας ὑπερορῶν, οὔτε πλοῦτον ἀρετῆς ἀλλ᾽ ἀρε- 
^ ΄ ^ + ^ Ed 
τὴν πλούτου προτιμῶν' οὔτε ἐν βουλαῖς ἄχρηστος 
3 ΄ ΄ ^ N ΄ ΄ 
οὔτε ἐν μάχαις ἀργός, ποιῶν τὸ τασσόμενον, πειθό- 
μενος τοῖς ἄρχουσιν. ἀλλὰ γὰρ οὐκ ἐμὸν ἐμαυτὸν 
ἐπαινεῖν: ὁ δὲ παρὼν καιρὸς ἠνάγκασε, καὶ ταῦτα 
Z 4 ΄ 
κατηγορημένον, πάντως ἀπολογήσασθαι. 


! δηλῶν Reiske: δῆλον ms. ? «uev» Blass 
? ὅτι Reiske: οὐ ms. προσέχων ms.: corr. Reiske 


[Praise of the judges and advice to them] 
[33] λοιπὸν δὲ περὶ ὑμῶν πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐστί μοι λόγος, 
ὃν εἰπὼν παύσομαι τῆς ἀπολογίας. οἶκτος μὲν οὖν καὶ 
λιταὶ καὶ φίλων παραίτησις ἐν ὄχλῳ μὲν οὔσης τῆς 
κρίσεως χρήσιμα: παρὰ δ᾽ ὑμῖν τοῖς πρώτοις οὖσι 
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ables), signal fires (the strongest and swiftest messengers), 
and dice (a painless way of passing leisure time)? [Cf. 
DRAM. T59-T62]. 


[My character is commendable] 

Well, why have I reminded you of this? [31] To show you 
that it is to these kinds of things that I pay attention and to 
furnish evidence that I refrain from shameful and wicked 
deeds. For it is impossible for a man who pays attention 
to such things to do so to these other ones. And I think 
that, if I myself do you no injustice, neither should I myself 
suffer injustice from you. [32] For I do not deserve to be 
punished because of my other activities too, neither by 
younger men nor by older ones. For to older men I cause 
no pain, to younger ones I provide some benefit, for the 
fortunate I feel no envy, for the unfortunate I feel pity; 
neither do I look down upon poverty nor do I value wealth 
above virtue, but instead virtue about wealth. I am neither 
ineffective in councils nor idle in battles: I do what I am 
ordered, I obey the commanders. And yet it is not for me 
to praise myself: but the present circumstance (kairos) has 
compelled me, especially since I am accused of these 
things, to defend myself in every way. 


[Praise of the judges and advice to them] 
[33] It remains for me to speak to you about yourselves; 
when I have said this, I shall conclude my defense. Well, 
lamentation, entreaties, and supplication of friends are 
useful when a judgment takes place in a crowd; but in the 


! © ὑμῖν ed. Ald.: δύναμιν ms. 
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τῶν Ἑλλήνων καὶ δοκοῦσιν, οὐ φίλων βοηθείαις οὐδὲ 
λιταῖς οὐδὲ οἴκτοις δεῖ πείθειν ὑμᾶς, ἀλλὰ τῷ σαφε- 
4 ΄ "d 5 rg 5 2 Pd L4 
στάτῳ δικαίῳ, διδάξαντα τἀληθές, οὐκ ἀπατήσαντά 
^ ^ X. 3 / 7, ς ^ x ^ 
µε δεῖ διαφυγεῖν τὴν αἰτίαν ταύτην. [34] ὑμᾶς δὲ χρὴ 
^ ^ fd ^ N ^ E 
μὴ τοῖς λόγοις μᾶλλον ἢ τοῖς ἔργοις προσέχειν TOV 
νοῦν, μηδὲ τὰς αἰτίας τῶν ἐλέγχων προκρίνειν, μηδὲ 
τὸν ὀλίγον χρόνον τοῦ πολλοῦ σοφώτερον ἡγεῖσθαι 
΄ N ^ ^ 
κριτήν, μηδὲ τὴν διαβολὴν τῆς πείρας πιστοτέραν 
νομίζειν. ἅπαντα γὰρ τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς ἀνδράσι μεγάλης 
εὐλαβείας ἁμαρτάνειν, τὰ δὲ ἀνήκεστα τῶν ἀκεστῶν 
ἔτι μᾶλλον: ταῦτα γὰρ προνοήσασι μὲν δυνατά, µετα- 
νοήσασι δὲ ἀνίατα. τῶν δὲ τοιούτων ἐστίν, ὅταν ἄν- 
Opes ἄνδρα περὶ θανάτου κρίνωσι: ὅπερ ἐστὶ νῦν 
παρ᾽ ὑμῖν. 


9.3: ^ 5 "n 
ακεστων Stephanus: ανεκεστων MS. 


[Appeal to the judges] 
[35] εἰ μὲν οὖν ἦν διὰ τῶν λόγων τὴν ἀλήθειαν τῶν 
z , 1 / ^ 5 ΄ S2 
εργων καθαράν τε γενέσθαι τοις ακονουσι «και» φα- 
νεράν, εὔπορος ἂν εἴη κρίσις ἤδη ἀπὸ τῶν εἰρημένων: 
ἐπειδὴ δὲ οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει, τὸ μὲν σῶμα τοὐμὸν φυλά- 
ἔατε, τὸν δὲ πλείω χρόνον ἐπιμείνατε, μετὰ δὲ τῆς 
ἀληθείας τὴν κρίσιν ποιήσατε. ὑμῖν μὲν γὰρ μέγας ὁ 
Pd 5 £ ^ Pd A. by ^ 
κίνδυνος, ἀδίκοις φανεῖσι δόξαν τὴν μὲν καταβαλεῖν, 
τὴν δὲ κτήσασθαι. τοῖς δὲ ἀγαθοῖς ἀνδράσιν αἱρετώ- 
5 ^ e3 A 
repos θάνατος δόξης αἰσχρᾶς: ó μὲν γὰρ τοῦ βίου 
^ Lj A, ^ Pd JE aN by 5 Jr 5 ^ 
τέλος, ἡ δὲ τῷ βίῳ νόσος. [36] ἐὰν δὲ ἀδίκως ἀποκτεί- 
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presence of you, who both are and are reputed to be the 
very first of the Greeks, I do not need to persuade you by 
means of the assistance of friends, entreaties, or laments, 
but to be acquitted of this accusation by the most evident 
justice, by teaching you the truth, not by deceiving you. 
[34] As for you, you should not pay attention to speeches 
more than to deeds, nor prefer accusations to refutations, 
nor consider that a short time is a wiser judge than a long 
one, nor think that slander is more trustworthy than expe- 
rience. For in all matters it belongs to good men to exer- 
cise great caution to avoid making a mistake, and in irre- 
mediable matters even more than in remediable ones: for 
the former are capable [scil. of being healed] by those who 
think beforehand (pronoésai), but they are incurable if 
people think too late (metanoésai). One of the matters of 
this sort is when men judge a man in a capital case—and 
this is what you have before you now. 


[Appeal to the judges] 
[35] Well, if it were possible for the truth about actions 
to become pure <and> clear for listeners by means of 
speeches, it would already be easy to form a judgment on 
the basis of what I have said. But since matters are not like 
this, protect my body, wait for a longer time, form your 
judgment in conformity with the truth. For the risk for you 
is great, if you show yourselves to be unjust: to lose one 
reputation and to acquire another. For good men, death is 
preferable to a shameful reputation: for the former is the 
end of life, while the latter is an illness for life. [36] If you 


1 . 2 E 
ye ms., corr. Diels «καὶ» Diels 
3 
τὸ MSS., COIT. NOS 
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^ ^ Pd κ > ^ x 
νητέ µε, πολλοῖς γενήσεται φανερόν: ἐγώ τε γὰρ 
4 ^ 5 ^ e 
ἀγνός, ὑμῶν" τε πᾶσιν Ἕλλησι γνώριμος ἡ κακότης 
6 ^ 
καὶ φανερά. καὶ τὴν αἰτίαν φανερὰν ἅπασιν’ ὑμεῖς 
ἕξετε τῆς ἀδικίας, οὐχ ὁ κατήγορος: ἐν ὑμῖν γὰρ τὸ 
/ > vA ^ / ε / > 5 ^ n ΄ 
τέλος ἐστὶ τῆς δίκης. ἁμαρτία δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο μεί- 
ζων ταύτης. οὐ γὰρ μόνον εἰς ἐμὲ καὶ τοκέας τοὺς 
3 Ν e » 4 5 Pd 5 x £ A 
ἐμοὺς ἁμαρτήσεσθε δικάσαντες ἀδίκως, ἀλλ᾽ ὑμῖν 
αὐτοῖς δεινὸν ἄθεον ἄδικον ἄνομον ἔργον συνεπιστή- 
σεσθε πεποιηκότες, ἀπεκτονότες ἄνδρα σύμμαχον, 
£ ς ^ 5 / ^ ς 10 9 
χρήσιμον ὑμῖν, εὐεργέτην τῆς Ἑλλάδος, Ελληνες 
[74 N 5 ^ 3 P4 5 by X 3 
Ελληνα, φανερὰν οὐδεμίαν ἀδικίαν οὐδὲ πιστὴν ai- 
τίαν ἀποδείξαντες. 


4 3 
ἁγνός Lévystone: ἀγνός ms.: «οὐκ» ἀγνώς Stephanus 
μας £ ΠΕ 
ὑμῖν ms., corr. Diels ἅπασαν ms., corr. Stephanus 
T ἐστὶ Reiske: ἔχει ms.: ἔνι Diels 


[Conclusion] 
[37] εἴρηται τὰ παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ, καὶ παύομαι. τὸ γὰρ ὑπο- 
μνῆσαι τὰ διὰ μακρῶν εἰρημένα συντόμως πρὸς μὲν 
φαύλους δικαστὰς ἔχει λόγον: τοὺς δὲ πρώτους τῶν 
πρώτων Ἕλληνας Ἑλλήνων οὐκ ἄξιον οὐδ᾽ ἀξιῶσαι 
μήτε προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν μήτε μεμνῆσθαι τὰ λε- 
χθέντα. 
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kill me unjustly, it will become manifest to many men. For 
I am guiltless, and your wickedness will be known and 
manifest to all the Greeks. And it is you, not the accuser, 
who will receive the accusation, manifest for all, of injus- 
tice: for the decision in this trial rests in your power. There 
could not be a greater mistake than this. For if you judge 
unjustly, not only will you make a mistake against me and 
my parents, but you yourselves will know that you have 
committed a dreadful, godless, unjust, unlawful deed by 
killing a man who is your ally, useful for you, a benefactor 
of Greece—Greeks killing a Greek—although you had 


proven no manifest injustice nor a trustworthy accusation. 


[Conclusion | 
[37] I have now spoken my part, and I conclude. For to 
remind people briefly of what has been said at length 
makes sense (logos) if one is speaking to worthless judges. 
But it is not fitting (axion) even to think (axidsai) that the 
very first Greeks among the very first Greeks do not pay 
attention or remember what has been said. 
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The Treatise Entitled On 
Nonbeing or On Nature (D26) 


The Traditional Title 
See ALCM. D2 


D26 Two summaries 


a(# DK) Ps.Arist. MXG 5.1-5 (979a11—33) et 6.9-25 
979b20-980b21) 


[The three theses, 5.1—5] 
[1] οὐκ εἶναί φησιν οὐδέν: εἰ Ò ἔστιν, ἄγνωστον εἶναι" 
5 N Ny N ; 5 > 5 N E 
εἰ δὲ καὶ ἔστι καὶ γνωστόν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ δηλωτὸν ἄλλοις. 


[First thesis] 
[Summary of the two arguments] 
N d N 3; N N ΄ 
[2] καὶ ὅτι μὲν οὐκ ἔστι, συνθεὶς τὰ ἑτέροις εἰρημένα, 
7 ^ E ^ 
ὅσοι περὶ τῶν ὄντων λέγοντες τἀναντία, ὡς δοκοῦσιν, 
> Z ς ^ [3 b [4 ^ ` > 7 e 
ἀποφαίνονται αὐτοῖς, οἱ μὲν OTL EV καὶ οὐ πολλά, οἱ 
N 5^ [d N b 5 [74 N ς N [:4 5 2 
δὲ αὖ ὅτι πολλὰ καὶ οὐχ ἕν, καὶ οἱ μὲν ὅτι ἀγένητα, 
οἱ © ὡς γενόμενα ἐπιδεικνύντες ταῦτα, συλλογίζεται 
> Z 1 

κατ ἀμφοτέρων. [3] ἀνάγκη γάρ, φησίν, εἴ τί ἐστι, 
μήτε ἓν μήτε πολλὰ εἶναι, μήτε ἀγένητα μήτε γενό- 
μενα: οὐδὲν «οὖν» ἂν εἴη. εἰ γὰρ εἴη τι, τούτων ἂν 

, » N y 3 > » z a 5 / 
θάτερα εἴη. «καὶ» ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν οὔτε EV οὔτε πολλά, 
+ 5, 
οὔτε ἀγένητα οὔτε γενόμενα, τὰ μὲν ὡς Μέλισσος, τὰ 
N ^ 
δὲ ὡς Ζήνων ἐπιχειρεῖ δεικνύειν μετὰ τὴν πρώτην 


multa menda quae praesertim in ms. R exhibentur omittimus 
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The Treatise Entitled On 
Nonbeing or On Nature (D26) 


The Traditional Title 
See ALCM. D2 
D26 Two summaries 


a (# DK) Ps.-Aristotle, On Melissus, Xenophanes, and 
Gorgias 

[The three theses] 
[1] He says that nothing is; and if [scil. something] is, it is 
unknowable; and if [scil] something] both is and is know- 
able, it cannot be indicated to other people. 


[First thesis] 
[Summary of the two arguments] 
[2] That it is not: having put together what others have said 
—all those who, speaking about what is, produce state- 
ments that appear to be contrary to one another (the ones 
showing that it is one and not many, the others inversely 
that they are many and not one, and the ones that they are 
not generated, the others that they are generated)—he 
concludes this against both sides. [3] For it is necessary, 
he says, if something is, that it be neither one nor many, 
neither generated nor ungenerated: «therefore» nothing 
would be. For if something were, it would be either one 
or the other of these. And that it is neither one nor many, 
neither ungenerated nor generated, he tries to show, in 
part like Melissus, in part like Zeno, after his first demon- 


! post ἐστι pos. Diels lac. «ἢ ἓν ἢ πολλὰ εἶναι καὶ ἢ ἀγένητα 
η η η η 


^ / 5 5^ N oy oe . 
ἢ γενόμενα. εἰ οὖν μὴ ἔστι», alii alia 
9 ^ £ 3 e E - 5 
«οὖν» Cook-Wilson «καὶ» OTL nos: ὅτι «οὖν» Bonitz 
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zy 5 ^ 5 / > "e ΄ [74 5 zy 5 
ἴδιον αὐτοῦ ἀπόδειξιν, ἐν ἢ λέγει ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν οὔτε 
e 5, iy 

εἶναι οὔτε μὴ εἶναι. 


[His own argument] 
> N ^ X A ei z ^ ei 3205 ^ 
[4] εἰ μὲν γὰρ τὸ μὴ εἶναι ἔστι μὴ εἶναι, οὐδὲν ἂν 
8 N XN N ^ y » 7 ^ N » 
ἧττον τὸ μὴ OV τοῦ ὄντος εἴη. TO τε γὰρ μὴ OV ἐστι 
Ny N NO 5, ov 205 A 9 Ἃ 5 
μὴ ὄν, καὶ τὸ ὂν ὄν, ὥστε οὐδὲν μᾶλλον εἶναι ἢ οὐκ 
5 vl ΄ » Qo v ` N05 ^5 ` 
εἶναι τὰ mpáypara. [5] εἰ © ὅμως τὸ μὴ εἶναί ἐστι, τὸ 
A ΄ 37 N 
εἶναι, φησίν, οὐκ ἔστι τὸ ἀντικείμενον. εἰ γὰρ τὸ μὴ 
ΩΙ 7 N 5 N 5 N 
εἶναί ἐστι, τὸ εἶναι μὴ εἶναι προσήκει. [6] ὥστε οὐκ ἂν 
(A 7 SAA ^ 3/ > ^ μας > 5 "4 
οὕτως, φησίν, οὐδὲν ἂν εἴη, εἰ μὴ ταὐτόν ἐστιν εἶναί 
N X ei N E 
τε καὶ μὴ εἶναι. εἰ δὲ ταὐτό, καὶ οὕτως οὐκ ἂν εἴη 
y ΄ N Ν N » N N y 
οὐδέν: τό τε γὰρ μὴ OV οὐκ ἔστι καὶ τὸ ὄν, ἐπείπερ γε 
ν ^ Ny © ` ^ 2 

ταὐτὸ τῷ μὴ ὄντι. οὗτος μὲν οὖν αὐτὸς ὁ’ λόγος ἐκεί- 
νου. 


l τὰ R: om. L ? 6 αὐτὸς mss., corr. Foss 
[Refutation of this argument [6.1-8]: see R25] 


[Other arguments, 6.9-25] 
[‘Dialectical’ argument] 
«Ν «Ν ^ N / Z > N 5 + 
[9] μετὰ δὲ τοῦτον τὸν λόγον φησίν: εἰ δὲ ἔστιν, ἤτοι 
N ei 
ἀγένητον ἢ γενόμενον εἶναι. καὶ εἰ μὲν ἀγένητον, 
Ed 5 N ^ ^ "d 5 7 7 
ἄπειρον αὐτὸ τοῖς τοῦ Μελίσσου ἀξιώμασι λαμβάνει" 
E 3, N A 1 5, [οἱ 
τὸ Ò ἄπειρον οὐκ ἂν εἶναί ποτε. οὔτε γὰρ ἐν αὐτῷ 
Yo» A > » 5 , N ^ e ^ r 2 
οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἐν ἄλλῳ εἶναι δύο γὰρ ἂν οὕτως ἢ πλείω 
A 74 5 N N N 5 [ΩΙ ^ N ^ 5 N 
εἶναι, τό T€ ἐνὸν καὶ τὸ ἐν ᾧ, μηδαμοῦ δὲ ὂν οὐδὲν 
εἶναι κατὰ τὸν τοῦ Ζήνωνος λόγον περὶ τῆς χώρας. 


1 9 : 
που Foss 3) πλείω mss: ἀπείρω Bonitz 
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stration, which is his own, in which he says that it can 
neither be nor not be. 


[His own argument] 

[4] For if nonbeing is nonbeing, then what is not would no 
less be than what is. For what is not is something that is 
not, and what is is something that is, so that things are not 
more than they are not. [5] But if nevertheless nonbeing 
is, being, he says, is not—on the contrary. For if nonbeing 
is, it is fitting that being not be. [6] So that in this way 
nothing would be, he says, unless being and nonbeing 
were identical. But if [scil. they are] identical, then in this 
way too nothing would be. For what is not is not, just like 
what is, since precisely it is identical to what is not. This 
then is his argument itself. 


[Refutation of this argument: see R25] 


[Other arguments, 6.9-25] 

[‘Dialectical’ argument] 
[9] After this argument he says: if [scil. something] is, it is 
either ungenerated or generated. And if it is ungenerated, 
he accepts by Melissus’ axioms that it is unlimited [cf. 
MEL. D3-D5]. But the unlimited could not ever be. 
For it is neither in itself nor in something else: for in this 
way they would be two or more [scil. unlimiteds], the one 
within and the one within which. But nothing is that would 
be nowhere, according to Zeno's argument about place [cf. 
ZEN. D13]. 
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/ ` 5 ` ^» 5 bI ` 

[10] ἀγένητον μὲν οὖν διὰ ταῦτ᾽ οὐκ εἶναι, οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ 

£ y ^ N N 5/2 » 3; » 

γενόμενον. γενέσθαι γοῦν οὐδὲν ἂν οὔτ᾽ ἐξ ὄντος οὔτ 
Ny N . Ἀ 1 ΄ N so 5 

EK μὴ ὄντος. εἰ γὰρ TO ὂν μεταπέσοι, οὐκ ἂν ἔτ᾽ εἶναι 
N 5/ 7 2 N N ^ N Ld N 3; 

τὸ ὄν, ὥσπερ γ᾽ εἰ καὶ τὸ μὴ ὂν γένοιτο, οὐκ ἂν ἔτι 

» NS y 205 ` »Qo »649 y ^ / E 

εἴη μὴ ὄν. [11] οὐδὲ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ἐξ” ὄντος ἂν γενέσθαι. εἰ 

Ἂ * ut L4 x ^ 5/ 5 κ ^ y κ ^ 

μὲν γὰρ μή ἐστι TO μὴ ὄν, οὐδὲν ἂν ἐκ μηδενὸς ἂν 

/ > > 3 N ^ » > [4 20» 5 ^ 

γενέσθαι: εἰ Ò ἔστι τὸ μὴ ὄν, δι ἅπερ οὐδ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ 

z N ^ 20» 3 A ^ » / 

ὄντος, διὰ ταῦτα οὐδ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ μὴ ὄντος γενέσθαι. [12] 

5 / / 3/ PA » Z N 

εἰ οὖν ἀνάγκη μέν, εἴπερ ἔστι TL, τοι ἀγένητον ἢ 

5 ^ 3 
γενόμενον εἶναι, ταῦτα δὲ «ἀδύνατα», ἀδύνατόν τι καὶ 


εἶναι. 

! post γὰρ aut post ὂν lac. ind. plerique editores ? οὐδ᾽ 
ἐξ mss.: οὐδ ἐκ «μὴ» Foss: οὐκ ἐκ Bonitz ? «ἀδύνατα» 
Newiger 


5 5, 5 e^ N 
[13] ἔτι εἴπερ ἔστιν, ἓν ἢ πλείω, φησίν, ἐστίν: εἰ δὲ 
LÀ e^ 2 / 5 N ^ M hi e^ N 
μήτε ἓν μήτε πολλά, οὐδὲν ἂν εἴη. καὶ ἓν μὲν 


N 5 
T... . s. KAL ὅτι ἀσώματον ἂν εἴη τὸ...... . εν 
» 7 - ^ P4 
K....... € ÉXOV μέν γε........ τῷ τοῦ Ζήνωνος 
΄ εν δὲ ὅ O à 5 Oe 
λόγῳ. ἑνὸς δὲ ὄντος OVD àv ....... εἶναι οὐδὲ µη 
΄ N 5 Qn ΄ ΄ 
2... μήτε πολλὰ... . εἰ δὲ μήτε... ..... μήτε 


5, 1 
πολλά ἐστιν, οὐδὲν ἔστιν. 


! ita L (R minime discrepat): locum desperatum ita refecit Ioli 
«οὐκ ἂν εἶ»ναι ὅτι ἀσώματον ἂν εἴη, τὸ «δ᾽ ἀσώματον ov0»év 
«ἐστι, μὴ» ἔχον µέγεέθος ὡς ἐν» τῷ τοῦ Ζήνωνος λόγῳ. ἑνὸς 
δὲ «μὴ» ὄντος οὐδ᾽ ἂν «ὅλως» εἶναι οὐδέν: μὴ «γὰρ ὄντος 
ἑνός», μήδε πολλὰ «ἂν εἴη». εἰ δὲ μήτε «ἕν, φησίν», μήτε 
πολλά ἐστιν, οὐδὲν ἔστιν. alii aliter 
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[10] For this reason it is not ungenerated, and yet it is not 
generated either. For nothing could come to be either out 
of what is or out of what is not. For if what is changed, it 
would no longer be what is, just as, if what is not came to 
be, it would no longer be something that is not. [11] And 
certainly it could not come to be from what is either. For 
if what is not is not, nothing would come to be from noth- 
ing. And if what is not is, it could not come to be from what 
is not, for precisely the same reason that it does not come 
to be from what is. [12] If then it is necessary, if something 
is, that it be either ungenerated or generated, and these 
are both <impossible>, then it is impossible too that any- 
thing be. 


[13] Again, if [scil. something] is, he says, it is one or more. 
But if it is neither one nor many, then it would be nothing. 


tAnd one . . . and because it would be incorporeal . . . 
possessing . . . by Zeno’s argument. And being one it would 
neither . . . be nor not... to be nor . . . nor many. But if 


is not . . . nor many, then nothing 19.1. 


1 This passage is hopelessly corrupt. 
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> A 1 
[14] οὐδ᾽ ἂν κινηθῆναί φησιν οὐδέν: εἰ γὰρ κινηθείη, 
$ ^ y 37 ε Το 3; 5 s XN « 9 > ^ +” 
οὐκ ἂν ἔτι εἴη ὡσαύτως ἔχον, ἀλλὰ TO μὲν οὐκ ἂν εἴη, 
` > E ^ ν » » N03 ^ N04 
τὸ Ò οὐκ OV γεγονὸς εἴη. [15] ἔτι δὲ et κινεῖται καὶ εἰ 
, E ν » , e ν , 
μεταφέρεται οὐ συνεχὲς ὄν, διήρηται, «ῇ δὲ διῄρη- 
5 > 3 6 > 7 ^ 
ται» τὸ ὄν, οὐκ ἐστιν ταύτῃ: WOT εἰ πάντῃ κυνεῖται, 
d / > > [74 d > L4 
πάντῃ διῄρηται. [16] εἰ δ᾽ οὕτως, πάντῃ οὐκ ἔστιν. 
ἐκλιπὲς γὰρ ταύτῃ, φησίν, ἢ διῄρηται, τοῦ ὄντος, ἀντὶ 
τοῦ κενοῦ τὸ διῃρῆσθαι λέγων, καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς Λευ- 
κίππου καλουμένοις λόγοις γέγραπται. 


1 2 
οὐδενὶ mss., corr. Foss μὲν «ὂν» Foss 

3 © 4 ^ 
εἰ (ἢ LR) mss.: 7) Foss εἰ R: ev L 

5,7 6 » » 
« δὲ διήρηται» Apelt οὐκ ἔστιν Foss: οὔτετι mss. 


ὥστε mss., corr. Foss 


[Remnants of the second thesis? | 
[17] εἰ μὲν οὖν οὐδέν τὰς ἀποδείξεις λέγειν, ἅπαντα 
5 1 ^ 5 
«ἄγνωστα». δεῖν γὰρ τὰ φρονούμενα εἶναι, καὶ τὸ μὴ 
Ed KA i 3 by ^ > > [74 
ὄν, εἴπερ μή ἐστι, μηδὲ φρονεῖσθαι. [18] εἰ δ᾽ οὕτως, 
σον ^ 5 ^O^ 9 Q> > > ^ ΄ 
οὐδὲν ἂν εἶναι ψεῦδός" φησιν, οὐδ᾽ εἰ ἐν τῷ πελάγει 
φαίη ἁμιλλᾶσθαι ἅρματα. πάντα γὰρ ἂν ταῦτα εἴη. 
[19] καὶ γὰρ τὰ ὁρώμενα καὶ ἀκουόμενα διὰ τοῦτό 
ἐστιν, ὅτι φρονεῖται ἕκαστα αὐτῶν: εἰ δὲ μὴ διὰ τοῦτο, 
- > [74 5 Ἂν ^ A ς ^ » [74 ^ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ οὐδὲν μᾶλλον à ὁρῶμεν ἔστιν, οὕτω μᾶλ- 
A ς ^ DEP ENS , 4 N N [A 
λον à ὁρῶμεν ἢ <a> διανοούμεθα." [20] καὶ γὰρ ὥσπερ 


'<dyvwota> nos: λέγειν «εἶναι ἄγνωστα» ἅπαντα loli: alii 
alia ? οὐδείς post ψεῦδος habent mss., del. Cook Wilson 
? «ἂλβοςς ^ à ὁρῶμεν . . . διανοούμεθα loc. difficill. et 
fortasse corrupt. edd. alii aliter temptav. 
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[14] He says that it could not move either. For if it [scil. 
the thing in question] moved, it would no longer be in the 
same way, but on the one hand it would not be, and on the 
other what is not would have come to be. [15] Moreover, 
if it moves and is transported, not being continuous, it is 
divided, and «where» what is «is divided,» it is not: so that 
if it moves everywhere, it is divided everywhere. [16] But 
if this is so, then it is not in any place [or: nor at all]. For 
where there is division, there is lack of what is—he says 
“to be divided” instead of “void,” as is written in what are 
called the arguments of Leucippus [cf. ATOM. DIb]. 


[Remnants of the second thesis?] 
[17] If, then, [scil. he says that] the arguments state that 
nothing [scil. exists], then all things [scil. are] «unknow- 
able». For the objects of thoughts (ta phronoumena) must 
necessarily be, and what is not, since it is not, cannot even 
be an object of thought (phroneisthai). [18] But if this is 
so, he says that nothing could be false, not even if he said 
that chariots were racing in the sea: for all these things 
would be. [19] For things seen and things heard are for 
the reason that each of them is an object of thought (phro- 
neitai)—and even if it is not for this reason, but just as 
what we see is not more [scil. by the fact that it is seen], 
so too what we see [scil. is] more than «what^ we think 
(dianooumetha) (?).' [20] For just as there many people 


l This passage is probably corrupt. 
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^ ^ 3 5 A 
ἐκεῖ πολλοὶ ἂν ταῦτα ἴδοιεν,’ καὶ ἐνταῦθα πολλοὶ ἂν 
^ ^ 6 « ^ ^ 7 N 7Q>o > / ^ 
ταῦτα διανοηθεῖεν. τὸ οὖν μᾶλλον δὴ τοιάδ᾽ ἐστί, ποῖα 
δὲ τἀληθῆ, ἄδηλον. ὥστε καὶ εἰ ἔστιν, ἡμῖν γε ἄγνωστα 
εἶναι τὰ πράγματα. 


ἴδοιμεν Diels ê διανοηθείηµεν mss., corr. Apelt 
T τὸ οὖν μᾶλλον loc. difficill. et fortasse corrupt. edd. alii 
aliter temptav. 


[Third thesis] 
5 ^ 5, 1 
[21] εἰ δὲ καὶ γνωστά, πῶς ἄν τις, φησί, δηλώσειεν 
AAA i ^ \ Τὸ ^ 5, Z A z λό : 
ἄλλῳ; ὃ γὰρ εἶδε, πῶς ἄν τις, φησί, τοῦτο εἴποι λόγῳ; 
ἢ πῶς ἂν ἐκεῖνο δῆλον ἀκούσαντι γίγνοιτο, μὴ ἰδόντι; 
ὥσπερ γὰρ οὐδὲ ἡ ὄψις τοὺς φθόγγους γιγνώσκει, 
[74 5 X $ 5 X X. ^ » P4 5 . / 
οὕτως οὐδὲ ἡ ἀκοὴ τὰ χρώματα ἀκούει, ἀλλὰ φθόγ- 
γους: καὶ λέγει ὁ λέγων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ χρῶμα οὐδὲ πρᾶγμα. 
A A N25 ^ ^ >» ο > Y ΄ 

[22] ὃ οὖν τις μὴ ἐννοεῖ, πῶς airet παρ᾽ ἄλλου λόγῳ 
E Li 3. 3 5 E ap 3 
ἢ σημείῳ τινὶ ἑτέρου πράγματος ἐννοήσει, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ἐὰν 

` ^ »- 2 EN ` / > , 4 >» ` 
μὲν χρῶμα ἰδών, ἐὰν δὲ «ψόφον ἀκολύσας: ἀρχὴν 

9 ε 5 9 ^ 9 

γὰρ οὐ «ψόφον» λέγει «ὁ λέλγων" οὐδὲ χρῶμα, ἀλλὰ 
λόγον, ὥστ᾽ οὐδὲ διανοεῖσθαι χρῶμα ἔστω, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὁρᾶν, οὐδὲ ψόφον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκούειν. 


1 φασί mss., corr. Bekker ? αὐτὸ Apelt 

? ἐννοήσει Diels: ἐννοήσειεν mss.: ἐννοήσειεν «ἄν» Foss 

Εεψόφον ἀκολύσας Diels post Cook Wilson: vuos mss. 

? «ψόφον» λέγει «ὁ λέλγων ita restit. Cook Wilson loc. 
lacunos. et corrupt. 


[23] εἰ δὲ καὶ ἐνδέχεται, γιγνώσκει re καὶ à ἂν γιγνώ- 
^ 3 b ^ ς P4 X 5 hi 5 rd 3 
σκη] Aéyeu2 ἀλλὰ πῶς ὁ ἀκούων τὸ αὐτὸ ἐννοήσει; οὐ 
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could see these things, so too here many people could 
think (dianoétheien) them. So that with regard to ‘more,’ 
such things are; but which ones are true is unclear. So that 
even if they are, for us at least things would be unknow- 


able. 


[Third thesis] 

[21] But even if they are knowable, how could someone, 
he asks, indicate them to someone else? For what one 
sees, how, he asks, could one say this by a speech (logos)? 
Or how could that thing become clear to someone who 
hears, but does not see it? For just as sight does not know 
sounds, so too hearing does not hear colors, but sounds: 
and someone who speaks utters a speech, but not a color 
or a thing. [22] So what someone does not think, how can 
he ask for it from someone else by means of a speech, or 
how will he think it by means of some sign different from 
the thing, except, if it is a color, by seeing it, or, if it is «a 
sound, by hearing it^? For on principle «someone who 
speaks» does not say «a sound» or a color, but a speech; so 
that it is not possible to think a color, but to see it, nor a 
sound, but to hear it. 

[23] But even if this is possible, that he knows and that he 
says what he knows, then how will someone who hears 


1 A é 
ἀναγινώσκει mss., corr. Diels 

2 
λέγει nos: λέγων mss.: «0» λέγων Foss 
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yàp οἷόν τε τὸ αὐτὸ ἅμα ἐν πλείοσι καὶ χωρὶς οὖσιν 
y ΄ N Ἃ s N v > ^ N 9 ΄ 

εἶναι. δύο γὰρ ἂν εἴη τὸ ἕν. [24] εἰ δὲ καὶ εἴη, φησίν, 
2 ΄ N 5 ΄ 5 N ^ ^ [74 ΄ 
ἐν πλείοσι καὶ ταὐτόν, οὐδὲν κωλύει μὴ ὅμοιον φαί- 
νεσθαι αὐτοῖς, μὴ πάντῃ ὁμοίοις ἐκείνοις οὖσιν καὶ ἐν 
^ $3 ^ E N > ^ $5 ^ » a ^23 » > E / 

τῷ αὐτῷ: εἰ γὰρ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ εἴη, εἷς äv” ἀλλ᾽ οὐ δύο 
elev. 


3 ^ PIE" a i X » 
εἰ γὰρ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ εἴη, εἷς ἂν Diels post Cook Wilson: εἴ 
τι ἐν τοιούτου εἴησαν mss. 


[25] φαίνεται δὲ οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς αὑτῷ ὅμοια αἰσθανόμενος 
ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ χρόνῳ, ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερα τῇ ἀκοῇ καὶ τῇ ὄψει, 
N A N ΄ ΄ [74 ^ 5/ 
καὶ νῦν τε καὶ πάλαι διαφόρως. ὥστε σχολῇ ἄλλῳ 
^ N 1 5 A » 
πᾶν «ἂν» ταὐτὸ αἴσθοιτό τις. [26] οὕτως οὖν «εἰ» ἔστι 
9 ΄ PENIN ^ > \ e 7 ΄ , 

TU γνωστόν, οὐδεὶς ἂν αὐτὸ ἑτέρῳ δηλώσειεν, διά TE 
ν N05 N , / 3 S ov »Qo v 4 
τὸ μὴ εἶναι τὰ πράγματα λόγους, καὶ ὅτι οὐδ᾽ ἕτερος 

ἑτέρῳ ταὐτὸν ἐννοεῖ. 


1 Ω ^" ? : Z A 
πᾶν «ἂν» nos: πᾶν mss.: y ἂν Cook Wilson οὖν 


«εἰ» ἔστι τι Cook Wilson: οὐκ ἔστιν ἔν: ἔνεστι L: οὐκ ἔστιν ἔν: 

3 4 » € . 
ἐστι R λόγους L: λεκτά R οὐδ᾽ ἕτερος Newiger: 
οὐδεὶς ἕτερον mss.: ἕτερον del. Foss 


b (B3) Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 7.65-87 


[Introduction: the three theses] 

> « ^ 3 a N ^ ^ » ^ 
[65] ἐν γὰρ τῷ ἐπιγραφομένῳ Περὶ τοῦ μὴ ὄντος 7 
Περὶ φύσεως τρία κατὰ τὸ ἑξῆς κεφάλαια κατασκευ- 
άζει, ἓν μὲν καὶ πρῶτον ὅτι οὐδὲν ἔστιν, δεύτερον ὅτι 
εἰ καὶ ἔστιν, ἀκατάληπτον ἀνθρώπῳ, τρίτον ὅτι εἰ καὶ 

y 5 N Pd 3 ^ N Ed Pd 

καταληπτόν, ἀλλὰ τοί ye ἀνέξοιστον καὶ ἀνερμήνευ- 
τον τῷ πέλας. 
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understand the same thing? For it is not possible that the 
same be at the same time in multiple things that are sepa- 
rately, for one would be two. [24] And even if it were, he 
says, in multiple things and were identical, nothing pre- 
vents it from seeming dissimilar to them, given that they 
are not similar everywhere nor in the same [scil. place]. 
For if they were in the same [scil. place], they would be 
only one [scil. individual] and not two. 


[25] But it is manifest that the same [scil. individual] does 
not even perceive similar things [scil. to what] he himself 
[scil. perceives] at the same time, but instead different 
things by hearing and by sight, and differently now and 
formerly. So that even less could someone perceive identi- 
cally to someone else. [26] So that therefore «if» some- 
thing is knowable, no one could indicate it to someone 
else, since things are not speeches, and since no one thinks 
an identical thing to someone else. 


b (B3) Sextus Empiricus, Against the Logicians 


[Introduction: the three theses] 

[65] In his text entitled On Nonbeing or On Nature, he 
[.6. Gorgias] maintains three main points in sequence: 
one, the first one, that nothing is; second, that even if 
[scil. something] is, it cannot be apprehended by a human; 
third, that even if it can be apprehended, nonetheless it 
can certainly not be expressed and explained to someone 
else. 
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[Summary of the argument for the first thesis] 
y BS 5^ 5 s z 3 "4 s ΄ 
[66] ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐδὲν ἔστιν, ἐπιλογίζεται τὸν τρόπον 
^ N » l y No »/ N ν Ny N 
τοῦτον: εἰ γὰρ ἔστι, NTOL τὸ OV ἔστιν ἢ τὸ μὴ Ov, ἢ 
N N N 3; N N by 5 3 N N N 5/ 
καὶ τὸ ὂν ἔστι καὶ τὸ μὴ ὄν. οὔτε δὲ τὸ ὂν ἔστιν, ὡς 
΄ + N by 5 ΄ » 
παραστήσει, οὔτε τὸ μὴ OV, ὡς παραμυθήσεται, οὔτε 
NON ν Ny 2 e ν ^ / 9 z » 
TO OV καὶ μὴ OV, ὡς καὶ τοῦτο διδάξει οὐκ ἄρα ἔστι 
TL. 


‘ore «τι» Bekker ? «τὸ» μὴ ὄν Bekker 


[The argument for the first thesis] 
[What is not is not] 
N ^ N N ^ ^ 5 » 5 N N N ^ 
[67] καὶ δὴ τὸ μὲν μὴ ὂν οὐκ ἔστιν. εἰ γὰρ τὸ μὴ OV 
» » 3) 8 N 
ἔστιν, ἔσται TE ἅμα καὶ οὐκ ἔσται. ᾗ μὲν γὰρ οὐκ Ov 
^ 5 8 \ y ME ΄ 3 
νοεῖται, οὐκ ἔσται, ἢ δὲ ἔστι μὴ ὄν, πάλιν ἔσται. παν- 
τελῶς δὲ ἄτοπον τὸ εἶναί τι ἅμα καὶ μὴ εἶναι: οὐκ ἄρα 
3; N Nc 
ἔστι TO μὴ OV. 
ο E S NC «ὋΝ P4 NON > 3/ E 
καὶ ἄλλως: εἰ TO μὴ Ov ἔστι, TO Ov οὐκ ἔσται: ἐναν- 
τία γάρ ἐστι ταῦτα ἀλλήλοις, καὶ εἰ τῷ μὴ ὄντι συμ- 
/ ` fo ^ 5/ ΄ ` Ν ei 
βέβηκε τὸ εἶναι, τῷ ὄντι συμβήσεται TO μὴ εἶναι. 
» ON Z NO E) z 7 1 3X ` NON 
ουχι δέ γε TO Ov ουκ εστιν’ <TOLWUY> οὐδὲ τὸ μη ov 
ἔσται. 


1 «τοίνυν» Bekker 


[What is is not] 
[Eternal or generated or both eternal and generated] 
XN ^ 5 b N ^ » 5 x N ^ » z 
[68] καὶ μὴν οὐδὲ τὸ ὂν ἔστιν. εἰ γὰρ TO ὂν ἔστιν, ἤτοι 
ἀίδιόν ἐστιν ἢ γενητὸν ἢ ἀίδιον ἅμα καὶ γενητόν: 
οὔτε δὲ ἀίδιόν ἐστιν οὔτε γενητὸν οὔτε ἀμφότερα, ὡς 
δείξομεν: οὐκ ἄρα ἔστι τὸ ὄν. 
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[Summary of the argument for the first thesis] 
[66] That nothing is, then, he argues in the following way: 
if [scil. something] is, then it is either what is or what is 
not, or both what is and what is not. But neither is what is, 
as he will prove, nor what is not, as he will suggest, nor 
what is and is not, as he will teach, this too. Therefore, 
nothing is. 


[The argument for the first thesis] 
[What is not is not] 

[67] Certainly, what is not is not. For if what is not is, then 
at the same time it will be and will not be. For insofar as it 
is thought as not being, it will not be, while insofar as it 
is what is not, inversely it will be. But it is completely 
absurd for something at the same time to be and not to be. 
Thus what is not is not. 

And in a different way: if what is not is, what is will not 
be. For these are opposed to each other, and if being 
comes about for what is not, nonbeing will come about for 
what is. But it is not the case that what is is not: <there- 
fore> what is not will not be either. 


[What is is not] 

[Eternal or generated or both eternal and generated] 
[68] And again: the existent is not either. For if what is is, 
it is either eternal, or generated, or at the same time eter- 
nal and generated. But it is neither eternal, nor generated, 
nor both, as we shall show. So what is is not. 
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| Eternal] 

εἰ γὰρ ἀίδιόν ἐστι τὸ ὄν (ἀρκτέον γὰρ ἐντεῦθεν), οὐκ 
ἔχει τινὰ ἀρχήν. [69] τὸ γὰρ γινόμενον πᾶν ἔχει τω 
ἀρχήν, τὸ δὲ ἀίδιον ἀγένητον καθεστὼς οὐκ εἶχεν àp- 
χήν. μὴ ἔχον δὲ ἀρχὴν ἄπειρόν ἐστιν. εἰ δὲ ἄπειρόν 
ἐστιν, οὐδαμοῦ ἐστιν. εἰ γάρ πού ἐστιν, ἕτερον αὐτοῦ 
ἐστιν ἐκεῖνο τὸ ἐν ᾧ ἐστιν, καὶ οὕτως οὐκέτ᾽ ἄπειρον 
ἔσται τὸ OV ἐμπεριεχόμενόν τινι: μεῖζον γάρ ἐστι τοῦ 
ἐμπεριεχομένου τὸ ἐμπεριέχον, τοῦ δὲ ἀπείρου οὐδέν 
ἐστι μεῖζον, ὥστε οὐκ ἔστι που τὸ ἄπειρον. [70] καὶ 
μὴν οὐδ᾽’ ἐν αὑτῷ περιέχεται. ταὐτὸν γὰρ ἔσται τὸ ἐν 
ᾧ καὶ τὸ ἐν αὐτῷ, καὶ δύο γενήσεται τὸ ὄν, τόπος τε 
καὶ σῶμα (τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἐν ᾧ τόπος ἐστίν, τὸ Ò ἐν αὐτῷ 
σῶμα). τοῦτο δέ γε ἄτοπον. τοίνυν οὐδὲ ἐν αὑτῷ ἐστι 
τὸ ὄν. ὥστ᾽ εἰ ἀίδιόν ἐστι τὸ ὄν, ἄπειρόν ἐστιν, εἰ δὲ 
ἄπειρόν ἐστιν, οὐδαμοῦ ἐστιν, εἰ δὲ μηδαμοῦ ἐστιν, 
οὐκ ἔστιν. τοίνυν εἰ ἀίδιόν ἐστι τὸ ὄν, οὐδὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν 
ὄν ἐστιν. 


[Generated] 
[71] καὶ μὴν οὐδὲ γενητὸν εἶναι δύναται τὸ ὄν. εἰ γὰρ 
΄ z * N 3; » 
yéyovev, ἤτοι ἐξ ὄντος ἢ ἐκ μὴ ὄντος γέγονεν. ἀλλ 
» ^ 3 E 
οὔτε EK τοῦ ὄντος γέγονεν: εἰ γὰρ ὄν ἐστιν, οὐ γέγονεν 
> > 39 37 » 5 ^ ^ » N N ^ ^ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ἤδη: οὔτε ἐκ τοῦ μὴ ὄντος: τὸ γὰρ μὴ Ov 
5 N A τα P4 N N 3 5 ^ 5 ^ 
οὐδὲ γεννῆσαί τι δύναται διὰ τὸ ἐξ ἀνάγκης ὀφείλειν 
ὑπάρξεως μετέχειν τὸ γεννητικόν τινος. οὐκ ἄρα οὐδὲ 
/ 5, 
γενητόν ἐστι τὸ ὄν. 
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| Eternal] 

For if what is is eternal (for this is where one must start 
from), it has no beginning. [69] For everything that comes 
to be has some beginning, while what is eternal, being 
ungenerated, has not had a beginning. Not having a begin- 
ning, it is unlimited. And if it is unlimited, it is nowhere. 
For if it is somewhere, then what it is in is different from 
it, and in this way what is, being enclosed within some- 
thing, will no longer be unlimited. For what encloses is 
larger than what is enclosed, while nothing is larger than 
the unlimited, so that the unlimited is not somewhere. 
[70] And again: it is not enclosed within itself either. For 
the ‘in which’ and the ‘in it’ will be identical, and what is 
will become two, place and body (for the ‘in which’ is a 
place, and the ‘in it’ is a body). But this is quite absurd. 
Therefore what is is not in itself either. So that if what is 
is eternal, it is unlimited; if it is unlimited, it is nowhere; 
and if it is nowhere, it is not. Therefore if what is is eternal, 
it is absolutely not something that is. 


[Generated] 

[71] And again: what is cannot come to be either. For if it 
has come to be, it has come to be generated either out of 
what is or out of what is not. But it has not come to be out 
of what is (for if it is something that is, it has not come 
to be but already is) nor out of what is not (for what is not 
is not able to generate anything because what is generative 
of something must necessarily have a share in existence). 
So what is is not generated either. 
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[Both eternal and generated] 

hy N 5 * δὲ Y: X: ¥ LLO 
[72] κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ δὲ οὐδὲ τὸ συναμφότερον, ἀΐδιον 
ἅμα καὶ γενητόν: ταῦτα γὰρ ἀναιρετικά ἐστιν ἀλλή- 
λων, καὶ εἰ ἀίδιόν ἐστι τὸ ὄν, οὐ γέγονεν, καὶ εἰ γέ- 
γονεν, οὐκ ἔστιν ἀίδιον. τοίνυν εἰ μήτε ἀίδιόν ἐστι τὸ 
N ΄ N ΄ N νε N + 
OV μήτε γενητὸν μήτε τὸ συναμφότερον, οὐκ ἂν εἴη 
τὸ ὄν. 


[One or multiple] 
3 5, 5, N 5, 
[73] καὶ ἄλλως: εἰ ἔστιν, ἤτοι ἕν ἐστιν ἢ πολλά: οὔτε 
e ο » ιά a 3 
δὲ ἕν ἐστιν οὔτε πολλά, ὡς παρασταθήσεται: οὐκ ἄρα 
ἔστι τὸ ὄν. 
> s [4 3 5/ z 5 ^ / > 
εἰ γὰρ ἕν ἐστιν, ἥτοι ποσόν ἐστιν T) συνεχές ἐστιν 
^ / / E ^ nA sf » 4 NON ^l Lu 
ἢ μέγεθός ἐστιν ἢ σῶμά ἐστιν. 6 τι δὲ ἂν ᾖ τούτων, 
5 oe a 5 * N N N ΄ 
οὐχ ἕν ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ ποσὸν μὲν καθεστὼς διαιρεθήσε- 
N N N ΄ ΄ N L4 
ται, συνεχὲς δὲ dv τμηθήσεται. ὁμοίως δὲ μέγεθος 
7 L4 2 A b 2 
νοούμενον οὐκ ἔσται ἀδιαίρετον. σῶμα δὲ τυγχάνον 
^ » N N ^ N ΄ N ΄ 
τριπλοῦν ἔσται: καὶ γὰρ μῆκος καὶ πλάτος καὶ βάθος 
[74 5/ 4 N N ^ 5 / N y+ 
ἕξει. ἄτοπον δέ γε τὸ μηδὲν τούτων εἶναι λέγειν τὸ ὄν: 
5, ^ E, 
οὐκ ἄρα ἐστὶν EV τὸ ὄν. 


1-53 
ety mss., corr. Bekker 


N ^ N A N ΄ 4 

[74] καὶ μὴν οὐδὲ πολλά ἐστιν. εἰ yàp μή ἐστιν ἕν, 

> b / $ ΄ Ν ^ > Y > s 
οὐδὲ πολλά ἐστιν: σύνθεσις γὰρ τῶν καθ’ ἕν ἐστι τὰ 
πολλά, διόπερ τοῦ ἑνὸς ἀναιρουμένου συναναιρεῖται 
καὶ τὰ πολλά. 

> «Ν Ν [4 S » N ^ P4 » N ^ ^ 

ἀλλὰ yap ὅτι μὲν οὔτε TO Ov ἔστιν οὔτε τὸ μὴ OV 
3; ΄ / 
ἔστιν, ἐκ τούτων συμφανές. 
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[Both eternal and generated] 
[72] In the same way, it is not both, eternal and generated, 
at the same time. For these abolish each other, and if what 
is is eternal, it has not come to be, and if it has come to be, 
it is not eternal. Therefore, if what is is neither eternal nor 
generated nor both, what is could not be. 


[One or multiple] 
[73] And in a different way: if it is, it is either one or mul- 
tiple. But it is neither one nor many, as will be proven; so 
what is is not. 

For if it is one, it is either a [scil. discrete] quantity, or 
continuous, or a magnitude, or a body. But whichever of 
these it is, it is not one: if it is constituted as a quantity, it 
will be divided; if it is continuous, it will be cut; in the same 
way, if it is thought as a magnitude, it will not be indivisi- 
ble; and if it turns out to be a body, it will be triple, for it 
will have length, breadth, and depth. But it is absurd to 
say that what is is not any of these: so what is is not one. 


[74] And again: it is not multiple either. For if it is not one, 
it is not multiple either: for a plurality is a composition of 
unities, and that is why, if the one is destroyed, the plural- 
ity is destroyed together with it. 

That neither what is is, nor what is not, is evident from 
these arguments. 
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[Both what is and what is not are not] 
[75] ὅ δὲ δὲ 9 r » ΄ ^ N N ^ 
τι δὲ οὐδὲ ἀμφότερα ἔστιν, τό TE GV καὶ τὸ μὴ 

y ΄ 5/ N N ^ N » N N N 
ὄν, εὐεπιλόγιστον. εἴπερ γὰρ τὸ μὴ OV ἔστι καὶ TO OV 
pA ` 3/ A y ` NON d b e ILS 
ἔστι, ταὐτὸν ἔσται TQ ὄντι τὸ μὴ OV ὅσον ἐπὶ τῷ εἶναι: 

N * ^ ^ ^ » d N N ^ 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο οὐδέτερον αὐτῶν ἔστιν. ὅτι γὰρ τὸ μὴ 
^ > E ς ΄ 7 «Ν 5 N 4 
ὂν οὐκ ἔστιν, ὁμόλογον: δέδεικται δὲ ταὐτὸ τούτῳ 
καθεστὼς τὸ ὄν: καὶ αὐτὸ τοίνυν οὐκ ἔσται. 
[76] οὐ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ ταὐτόν ἐστι τῷ μὴ ὄντι τὸ ὄν, 
οὐ δύναται ἀμφότερα εἶναι: εἰ γὰρ ἀμφότερα, οὐ taù- 
τόν, καὶ εἰ ταὐτόν, οὐκ ἀμφότερα. 


[Summary of the first thesis] 
οἷς ἕπεται τὸ μηδὲν εἶναι. εἰ γὰρ μήτε TO ÖV ἔστι μήτε 
τὸ μὴ ὂν μήτε ἀμφότερα, παρὰ δὲ ταῦτα οὐδὲν νο- 
εἶται, οὐδὲν ἔστιν. 


[The argument for the second thesis] 
[If it is, what is is inconceivable | 

[77] 6 ὅτι δὲ κἂν ἢ τι, τοῦτο ἄγνωστόν τε kai ἀνεπινό- 
ητόν ἐστιν ἀνθρώπῳ, παρακειμένως ὑποδεικτέον. εἰ 
γὰρ τὰ φρονούμενα, φησὶν ὁ Γοργίας, οὐκ ἔστιν 
ὄντα, τὸ ὂν οὐ φρονεῖται. καὶ κατὰ λόγον: ὥσπερ γὰρ 
εἰ τοῖς φΦρονουμένοις συμβέβηκεν εἶναι λευκοῖς, κἂν 
συμβεβήκει τοῖς λευκοῖς φρονεῖσθαι, οὕτως εἰ τοῖς 
φρονουμένοις συμβέβηκεν μὴ εἶναι οὖσι, kar ἀνάγ- 
kv συμβήσεται τοῖς οὖσι μὴ φρονεῖσθαι. [78] διόπερ 
ὑγιὲς καὶ σῷζον τὴν ἀκολουθίαν ἐστὶ τὸ “εἰ τὰ Φρο- 
νούμενα οὐκ ἔστιν ὄντα, TO OV οὐ φρονεῖταύ. τὰ δέ γε 
φρονούμενα (προληπτέον γάρ) οὐκ ἔστιν ὄντα, ὡς 
παραστήσομεν: οὐκ ἄρα τὸ ὂν φρονεῖται. 
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[Both what is and what is not are not] 

[75] And that the two of them, both what is and what is 
not, are not either, is easy to argue. For if what is not is 
and what is is, what is not will be identical to what is, as 
far as being goes. And this is why neither of them is. For 
that what is not is not, is agreed. And it has been shown 
that what is is identical to this. Therefore it too will not be. 
[76] And again: if it is true that what is is identical to what 
is not, it is not possible that both of them be. For if both 
of them are, they are not identical, and if they are identi- 
cal, then both of them are not. 


[Summary of the first thesis] 
From this it follows that nothing is. For if neither what is 
is, nor what is not, nor both, and if nothing can be thought 
of besides these, then nothing is. 


[The argument for the second thesis] 
[If it is, what is is inconceivable] 

[77] But that even if something is, this is unknowable and 
unthinkable for a human, is to be shown in what follows. 
For if thoughts (ta phronoumena), says Gorgias, are not 
things that are, then what is is not thought of (ow phro- 
neitai). And this is in conformity with reason (logos): for 
just as, if it happened to thoughts to be white, it would also 
happen to white things to be thoughts of, so too if it hap- 
pens to thoughts to not be things that are, then of necessity 
it will happen to the things that are to not be thoughts of. 
[78] That is why [scil. the argument] ‘if thoughts are not 
things that are, then what is is not something thought of 
is sound and preserves logical consequence. Now, thoughts 
(for it must be anticipated) are not things that are, as we 
shall establish: so what is is not thought of. 
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N [74 N ^ 5 z E ὁ ΄ 
καὶ ὅτι τὰ φρονούμενα οὐκ ἔστιν ὄντα, συμφανές: 
$ N N ^ ^ > N 4 N 
[79] εἰ γὰρ τὰ φρονούμενά ἐστιν ὄντα, πάντα τὰ φρο- 
P4 » N d Ed N ΄ d 
νούμενα ἔστιν, καὶ ὅπη ἄν τις αὐτὰ φρονήσῃ. ὅπερ 
E s > ^ e Fr S ^ 1 205 . E 
ἐστὶν ἀπεμφαῖνον: ἢ δέ ἐστι, φαῦλον. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἂν 
^ 5/ ΄ N 14 ΄ 
φρονῇ τις ἄνθρωπον ἱπτάμενον ἢ ἅρματα ἐν πελάγει 
/ 7 Ed 4 N y 
τρέχοντα, εὐθέως ἄνθρωπος ἵπταται ἢ ἅρματα ἐν πε- 
λάγει τρέχει. ὥστε οὐ τὰ φρονούμενά ἐστιν ὄντα. 


1 ἢ δέ ἐστι, φαῦλον nos: εἰ δέ ἐστι, φαῦλον mss., secl. 


Bekker 


N ^ N ΄ Ld E d N ^ 
[80] πρὸς τούτοις εἰ τὰ Ppovovpeva ἐστιν ὄντα, τὰ μὴ 
5/ ΄ ^ N ΄ N ^ 
ὄντα οὐ φρονηθήσεται. τοῖς γὰρ ἐναντίοις τὰ ἐναντία 
2 2 ^ ^» N A Xu 
συμβέβηκεν, ἐναντίον δέ ἐστι τῷ ὄντι τὸ μὴ ὄν. 
N hy ^ 4 ^ » ΄ N 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο πάντως, εἰ τῷ ὄντι συμβέβηκε τὸ 
^ ^ AN. Ld 7, N X ^ 
φρονεῖσθαι, τῷ μὴ ὄντι συµβήσεται TO μὴ Ppovet- 
z > > XN ^ hy x ^ N ΄ 
σθαι. ἄτοπον Ò ἐστὶ τοῦτο: καὶ γὰρ Σκύλλα καὶ Xí- 
uapa καὶ πολλὰ τῶν μὴ ὄντων φρονεῖται. οὐκ ἄρα τὸ 
^ ^ ο N ς ^ «Ν - 
ov φρονεῖται. [81] ὥσπερ τε τὰ ὁρώμενα διὰ τοῦτο 
ὁρατὰ λέγεται ὅτι ὁρᾶται, καὶ τὰ ἀκουστὰ διὰ τοῦτο 
5 N [74 5 ^ N 3 X. κ ς x > ^ 
ἀκουστὰ ὅτι ἀκούεται, καὶ ov τὰ μὲν ὁρατὰ ἐκβάλλο- 
d ^ N N N y^ 
μεν ὅτι οὐκ ἀκούεται, τὰ δὲ ἀκουστὰ παραπέμπομεν 
4 ^ A «Ν X A 7. is 
ὅτι οὐχ ὁρᾶται (ἕκαστον yap ὑπὸ τῆς ἰδίας αἰσθή- 
σεως ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὑπ᾽ ἄλλης ὀφείλει κρίνεσθαι), οὕτω καὶ 
N ^ N 5 ^ / ^» N 5 s 
τὰ φρονούμενα καὶ ei μὴ βλέποιτο τῇ ὄψει μηδὲ ἀκού- 
^ ^ y 4 N ^ "d 7 
οιτο TH ἀκοῇ ἔσται, ὅτι πρὸς τοῦ οἰκείου λαμβάνεται 
"4 > ^ / 4 
κριτηρίου. [82] εἰ οὖν φρονεῖ τις ἐν πελάγει ἅρματα 
^ x 5 » ^ ^ 3 P4 ^ [74 
τρέχειν, καὶ εἰ μὴ βλέπει ταῦτα, ὀφείλει πιστεύειν ὅτι 
4 y+ d 7 2/ AN ^ 
ἅρματα ἔστιν ἐν πελάγει τρέχοντα. ἄτοπον δὲ τοῦτο: 
3) N ^ 
οὐκ ἄρα τὸ Ov φρονεῖται kai καταλαμβάνεται. 
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And that thoughts are not things that are, is evident. 
[79] For if thoughts are things that are, all the [scil. things] 
thought of are, and in whatever way one thinks of them— 
which contradicts appearances; and in what way this is so, 
is something trivial. For it is not because someone thinks 
that a human flies or that chariots race in the sea, that im- 
mediately a human flies or chariots race in the sea. So that 
it is not the case that [scil. things] thought of are things 
that are. 


[80] Besides, if thoughts are things that are, the things that 
are not will not be thoughts of. For opposites happen to 
opposites, and what is not is opposite to what is. 

And that is why, in general, if it happens to what is to 
be thought of, it will happen to what is not to not be 
thought of. But this is absurd. For Scylla, Chimera, and 
many things that are not are thought of. So it is not the 
case that what is is thought of. [81] And just as the things 
seen are said to be visible because they are seen, and the 
things heard are said to be audible because they are heard, 
and just as we do not reject the things seen because they 
are not heard, and we do not dismiss the things heard 
because they are not seen (for each one must be distin- 
guished by its own organ of perception and not by a dif- 
ferent one), so too the [scil. things] thought of will be, even 
if they are not seen by sight or heard by hearing, because 
they are grasped by their own criterion. [82] So that if 
someone has the thought that chariots are racing in the 
sea, even if he does not see them, he must have the convic- 
tion that chariots really are, racing in the sea. But this is 
absurd. So it is not the case that what is is thought of and 
apprehended. 
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[The argument for the third thesis] 
[If what is is conceivable, it cannot be communicated] 
N 
[83] καὶ εἰ καταλαμβάνοιτο δέ, ἀνέξοιστον ἑτέρῳ. εἰ 
γὰρ τὰ ὄντα ὁρατά ἐστι καὶ ἀκουστὰ καὶ κοινῶς αἰ- 
΄ 14 N 
σθητά, ἅπερ ἐκτὸς ὑπόκειται, τούτων τε τὰ μὲν ὁρατὰ 
ὁράσει καταληπτά ἐστι τὰ δὲ ἀκουστὰ ἀκοῇ καὶ οὐκ 
ἐναλλάξ, πῶς οὖν δύναται ταῦτα ἑτέρῳ μηνύεσθαι; 
© N P4 » 4 ΄ by 5 
[84] ᾧ γὰρ μηνύομεν, ἔστι λόγος, λόγος δὲ οὐκ ἔστι 
τὰ ὑποκείμενα καὶ ὄντα: οὐκ ἄρα τὰ ὄντα μηνύομεν 
^ 7 5 s z a [4 / > ^ ς / 
τοῖς πέλας ἀλλὰ λόγον, ὃς ἕτερός ἐστι τῶν ὑποκειμέ- 
^ N 
vov. καθάπερ οὖν τὸ ὁρατὸν οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο ἀκουστὸν 
N 
καὶ ἀνάπαλιν, οὕτως ἐπεὶ ὑπόκειται TÒ ÖV ἐκτός, οὐκ 
^ / / 3 € ^ Ν ^ N ΄ 5 
ἂν γένοιτο λόγος ὁ ἡμέτερος: [85] μὴ àv δὲ λόγος οὐκ 
^ Pd e ^ [74 ^ ΄ Pd S bi ας 
ἂν δηλωθείη ἑτέρῳ. ὅ ye μὴν λόγος, φησίν, ἀπὸ τῶν 
3 ^ 
ἔξωθεν προσπιπτόντων ἡμῖν πραγμάτων συνίσταται, 
x, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
τουτέστι τῶν αἰσθητῶν: ἐκ γὰρ τῆς τοῦ χυλοῦ ἐγκυ- 
΄ - ^ x P4 ^ 
ρήσεως ἐγγίνεται ἡμῖν ὁ κατὰ ταύτης τῆς ποιότητος 
΄ a N ^ ^ 
ἐκφερόμενος λόγος, καὶ ἐκ τῆς τοῦ χρώματος ὑποπτώ- 
N ^ ^ ^ 
σεως ὁ κατὰ τοῦ χρώματος. εἰ δὲ τοῦτο, οὐχ ὁ λόγος 
^ ` A 
τοῦ ἐκτὸς παραστατικός ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ τὸ ἐκτὸς τοῦ λό- 
N Z N ^ 5 `Y ΄ 
γου μηνυτικὸν γίνεται. [86] καὶ μὴν οὐδὲ ἔνεστι λέγειν 
4 a 
ὅτι ὃν τρόπον τὰ ὁρατὰ καὶ ἀκουστὰ ὑπόκειται, οὕτως 
N e Ph [74 σ᾽ 3 e 7 5 ^ N 
Kal 6 λόγος, ὥστε δύνασθαι ἐξ ὑποκειμένου αὐτοῦ καὶ 
Ld 5, 
ὄντος τὰ ὑποκείμενα καὶ ὄντα μηνύεσθαι. εἰ γὰρ καὶ 
ε YG νο ε ΄ 5 N z. A A 
ὑπόκειται, φησίν, ὁ λόγος, ἀλλὰ διαφέρει TOV λοιπῶν 
ὑποκειμένων, καὶ πλείστῳ διενήνοχε τὰ ὁρατὰ σώ- 
^ ΄ > 
pata τῶν λόγων: δι ἑτέρου γὰρ ὀργάνου ληπτόν ἐστι 
N ς N Ν > Ed e ΄ 5 5/ > ΄ 
τὸ ὁρατὸν καὶ δι ἄλλου ὁ λόγος. οὐκ ἄρα ἐνδείκνυται 
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[The argument for the third thesis] 

[If what is is conceivable, it cannot be communicated] 
[83] But even if it were apprehended, it would not be 
expressible for someone else. For if the things that are are 
visible and audible and, in general, perceptible, those that 
exist externally, and if among these the visible ones are 
apprehended by sight and the audible ones by hearing, 
and not reciprocally, how then can these be indicated to 
someone else? [84] For what we indicate by is speech 
(logos), but the things that exist and that are are not 
speech. So it is not the things that are that we indicate to 
other people, but rather speech, which is different from 
the things that exist. So just as what is visible could not 
become audible and vice versa, so too, since what is exists 
externally, it could not become our speech; [85] and not 
being speech, it could not be revealed to another person. 
Surely speech, he says, is constituted out of the external 
things that strike us, that is, from perceptibles. For from 
the encounter with flavor there comes to us speech that 
expresses this quality, and from the occurrence of color 
that which expresses color. But if this is the case, it is not 
the speech that presents the external thing, but the exter- 
nal thing that indicates the speech. [86] And again: it is 
not possible either to say that speech exists in the same 
way as visible and audible things exist, so that the things 
that exist and that are could be indicated on the basis of a 
thing itself that exists and that is. For even if speech exists, 
he says, it nonetheless differs from all the other things that 
exist, and there is nothing that differs more than visible 
bodies and speeches. For what is visible is grasped by one 
organ, speech by a different one. So speech does not indi- 
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ν al ^ e Z e ΄ [A 205 
τὰ πολλὰ TOV ὑποκειμένων ó λόγος, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ 


ἐκεῖνα τὴν ἀλλήλων διαδηλοῖ φύσιν [...Ξ R26]. 
! πολλὰ mss.: λοιπὰ Heintz 


Political Orations (D27—D33) 
Contents and Occasions of Some of Gorgias’ 
Political Orations (D27) 


D27 (< Al) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.9.45, p. 12.10-11, 
13-20 Kayser 


[4] ἐμπρέπων δὲ kai ταῖς τῶν Ἑλλήνων πανηγύρεσι 
N by d N N 5 A A A z 
τὸν μὲν λόγον τὸν ΙΤυθικὸν ἀπὸ τοῦ βωμοῦ ἤχησεν 
[. . . = P33d], ὁ δὲ Ὀλυμπικὸς λόγος ὑπὲρ τοῦ μεγί- 
στου αὐτῷ ἐπολιτεύθη. στασιάζουσαν γὰρ τὴν 'EA- 
Adda ὁρῶν ὁμονοίας ξύμβουλος αὐτοῖς ἐγένετο τρέ- 
3 ας x 4 N Z Ὧν ^ 
πων ἐπὶ τοὺς βαρβάρους kai πείθων ἆθλα ποιεῖσθαι 
- [74 Ν N 5 ^ / 3 hi bS ^ 
τῶν ὅπλων μὴ τὰς ἀλλήλων πόλεις, ἀλλὰ τὴν τῶν 
βαρβάρων χώραν. [5] ὁ δὲ ᾿Ἐπιτάφιος, ὃν διῆλθεν 
Ἀθήνησιν, εἴρηται μὲν ἐπὶ τοῖς ἐκ τῶν πολέμων πε- 
^ e^ 3 A ^A N > τ ἃ 3; 
σοῦσι οὓς Ἀθηναῖοι δημοσίᾳ ξὺν ἐπαίνοις ἔθαψαν 


[...= R19]. 
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cate the multitude of things that exist, just as these do not 
reveal their nature to each other [. . .]. 


Political Orations (D27—D33) 
Contents and Occasions of Some of Gorgias’ 
Political Orations (D27) 


D27 (« A1) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


Conspicuous too in the festal assemblies of the Greeks, he 
made his Pythian Oration resound from the altar [. . .], 
while his Olympic Oration [cf. D31-D32] was a public 
act concerning a matter of the greatest importance. For 
seeing that the Greeks were riven by dissension, he made 
himself a counselor of concord for them, directing them 
against the barbarians and persuading them to make the 
prize of their weapons not each others' cities, but the bar- 
barians' territory. The Funeral Oration [cf. D28-D30], 
which he pronounced in Athens, was delivered on those 
men who had fallen in the wars, whom the Athenians bur- 
ied at public expense with eulogies [. . . = R19]. 
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Fragments from Gorgias’ 
Political Orations (D28—D33) 
Funeral Oration (Epitaphios) (D28—D30) 


D28 (< B6) Syrian. In Hermog. 90.17-91.16 (cf. Plan. In 
Hermog. 5.548.9—551.1) 


^ N / ZA ^ ΄ ^ 
[...= DI] τῆς δὲ ἰδέας αὐτοῦ τῶν λόγων τοιοῦτος 6 
΄ ΄ N N ΄ ΄ 
χαρακτήρ. ἐγκωμιάζει δὲ τοὺς ἐν πολέμοις ἀριστεύ- 
σαντας Ἀθηναίων: τί γὰρ ἀπῆν τοῖς ἀνδράσι τούτοις 
a ^ ^ 1 ^ e ^ 
ὧν δεῖ ἀνδράσι προσεῖναι; τί δὲ προσῆν ὧν δεῖ 
- 9, ^ ^ 

ἀπεῖναι; εἰπεῖν δυναίμην ἃ βούλομαι, βουλοίμην ὃ’ 
^ ὃ ^ λ θὰ by ^ 0 ^ 7 ^ δὲ by 
ἃ δεῖ, λαθὼν μὲν τὴν θείαν νέμεσιν, φυγὼν δὲ τὸν 
5 ^ / e ^ > £ 5/ by 
ἀνθρώπινον φθόνον. οὗτοι γὰρ ἐκέκτηντο ἔνθεον μὲν 
^ 5 ^ 5 ^ by by Ζ ^ by bi 
τὴν ἀρετήν, ἀνθρώπινον δὲ τὸ θνητόν, πολλὰ μὲν δὴ 
τὸ πρᾷον" ἐπιεικὲς τοῦ αὐθάδους δικαίου προκρίνον- 
N ` Ζ > ΄ Ζ 9 Ζ 4 

τες, πολλὰ δὲ νόμου ἀκριβείας λόγων ὀρθότητα, 
τοῦτον νομίζοντες θειότατον καὶ κοινότατον νόμον, 
τὸ δέον ἐν τῷ δέοντι καὶ λέγειν καὶ σιγᾶν καὶ ποι- 
^ 6 N 5^ ν NS 3 / / e 
εν «καὶ ἐᾶν», καὶ δισσὰ ἀσκήσαντες μάλιστα ὧν 
8 ^ ΄ κος) 7 ` ` Z ν 
εἴ, γνώμην «καὶ ῥώμην», τὴν μὲν βουλεύοντες τὴν 
δ᾽ ἀποτελοῦντες, θεράποντες μὲν τῶν ἀδίκως δυστυ- 
χούντων, κολασταὶ δὲ τῶν ἀδίκως εὐτυχούντων, 
5 ` ν Z 9 > 7 ν ν 
αὐθάδεις πρὸς τὸ συμφέρον, εὐόργητοι πρὸς τὸ 


! post δὲ add. Plan. καὶ ? ὧν οὐ δεῖ προσεῖναι Plan. 

ὃ παρὸν Plan. (om. Syr., cf. ad 4), corr. Spengel 

πολλὰ μὲν... ὀρθότητα om. Syr. ? νόμων ex νόμον 
Syr. (V): τῶν νόμων cj. Rabe ê «kai ἐᾶν» Sauppe 
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Fragments from Gorgias’ 
Political Orations (D28—D33) 
Funeral Oration (Epitaphios) (D28—D30) 


D28 (< B6) Syrianus, Commentary on Hermogenes’ On 
Types of Style 


[. . .| The character of his kind of discourses is the follow- 
ing—he is eulogizing those Athenian men who distin- 
guished themselves in the wars: For what was lacking 
in these men of what men should possess? And what 
did they possess of what men should not possess? If 
only I could say what I wish, and wish what one 
should, unnoticed by divine retribution, and escap- 
ing from human envy! For these men possessed a 
virtue that was divine, and a mortality that was hu- 
man, often preferring gentle equity to implacable 
justice, and often the correctness of words (logoi) to 
the punctiliousness of the law (nomos), considering 
the most divine and most universal law to be this: 
both to say and to leave unsaid, and to do <and to 
leave undone>, what is necessary when it is necessary; 
and practicing the two things that are above all nec- 
essary, judgment (gnómé) «and strength (rhómé)», de- 
liberating by the one and applying the other, caring 
for those who suffer misfortune unjustly and punish- 
ing those who enjoy good fortune unjustly, indefati- 
gable with regard to utility, good tempered with 


T «kai ῥώμην» Foss 


5 καὶ δισσὰ... ἀποτελοῦντες om. Syr. 
Ὁ αὐθάδεις... συμφέρον om. Syr. 
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7 - 7 ^ ^ Z^ » 4 
πρέπον, τῷ φρονίμῳ τῆς γνώμης παύοντες τὸ ἄφρον 
^ er 10 œ N E N ς age i Ζ 
«της poums», ὑβρισταὶ εἰς τους ὑβριστάς, κο- 
> ^ 7 Ed > hy 5 z. 
σµιοι εἰς τοὺς κοσμίους, ἄφοβοι eis τοὺς ἀφόβους, 
δεινοὶ ἐν τοῖς δεινοῖς. μαρτύρια δὲ τούτων τρόπαια 
ἐστήσαντο τῶν πολεμίων, Διὸς μὲν ἀγάλματα, ἑαυ- 
na 12 ον » / 5 s εν > Z + 
Tov δὲ ἀναθήματα, οὐκ ἄπειροι οὔτε ἐμφύτου peos 
+ ^ 5 ^ 5/ 5 ^ y+ + 
οὔτε νομίμων ἐρώτων οὔτε ἐνοπλίου ἔριδος οὔτε φι- 
Ζ Pd XN by XN hy hy ^ 
λοκάλου εἰρήνης, σεμνοὶ μὲν πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς τῷ 
δικαίῳ, ὅσιοι δὲ πρὸς τοὺς τοκέας τῇ θεραπείᾳ, δί- 
33 ν N 9 N ^ y 5 ^ ` 
καιοι δὲ” πρὸς τοὺς ἀστοὺς τῷ ἴσῳ, εὐσεβεῖς δὲ 
πρὸς τοὺς φίλους τῇ πίστει. τοιγαροῦν αὐτῶν ἀπο- 
/ e / 5 ΄ 5 > 5,07 
θανόντων ὁ πόθος οὐ συναπέθανεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀθάνατος 
> > 14 2 , 15 ΄ ^ 5 ΄ 
ἐν οὐκ" ἀθανάτοις" σώμασι ζῇ οὐ ζώντων. 
1 «τῆς ῥώμης» Sauppe H ὑβρίζοντας Syr. 2 τού- 
των mss., corr. Sauppe 13 δὲ om. Syr. (S), Plan. 11 ἐν 


οὐκ Syr. (S), Plan. (Mon. Par. 2916 et 2918): οὐκ ἐν Syr. (V), Plan. 
(Venet.) P ἀσωμάτοις Plan. (Mon. Par. 2916 et 2918) 


D29 (B5b) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.9.5, p. 12.28-29 Kayser 


[. . . = R19] τὰ μὲν κατὰ τῶν βαρβάρων τρόπαια 
A 5 ^ ^ by ^ ^ ε Pd Ζ 
ὕμνους ἀπαιτεῖ, τὰ δὲ κατὰ τῶν Ἑλλήνων θρήνους. 


D30 (« B5a) Ps.-Longin. 3.2 


a 
Ἐέρξης ὁ τῶν Περσῶν Ζεύς 
b 


γῦπες ἔμψυχοι τάφοι 
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regard to decorum, stopping the madness «of 
strength> by the wisdom of judgment, violent toward 
violent men, orderly toward orderly ones, fearless 
toward fearless ones, formidable in [or: among] for- 
midable [scil. circumstances or: men] Witnesses of 
these things are the victory trophies they erected 
won from their enemies, cult offerings (agalmata) to 
Zeus but votive dedications (anathémata) of them- 
selves—men who were not inexperienced either in 
inborn martial valor, or in lawful loves, or in armed 
conflict, or in beauty-loving peace, showing piety 
toward the gods by their justice, reverence to their 
parents by their solicitude, justice to their fellow 
citizens by their equality, respect to their friends by 
their trustworthiness. That is why the longing for 
these men who have died has not died with them, 
but lives deathless, in bodies not deathless, [scil. long- 
ing] for men who are no longer alive. 


D29 (B5b) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


[. . .] Trophies won from the barbarians demand 
hymns, those from the Greeks dirges (thrénoi). 


D30 (« B5a) Ps.-Longinus, On the Sublime 


a 


Xerxes, the Zeus of the Persians 


b 
vultures, living tombs [cf. R22] 
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Olympic Oration, On Concord 
(Olympikos) (D31-D32) 


D31 (B7) Arist. Rhet. 3.14 1414b29—33 


λέγεται δὲ τὰ τῶν ἐπιδεικτικῶν προοίµια ἐξ ἐπαίνου 
^ 7 8 7 4 E ^ > A ΄ 

ἢ ψόγου: οἷον Γοργίας μὲν ἐν τῷ Ὀλυμπικῷ λόγῳ 
[4 


1 ^ 3) A 3 5 
ὑπὸ πολλῶν ἄξιοι θαυμάζεσθαι, ὦ ἄνδρες Ἕλλη- 
ves." ἐπαινεῖ γὰρ τοὺς τὰς πανηγύρεις συνάγοντας. 


! ὑπὲρ Sauppe 
D32 (B8) Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.51.3 


N N 5 ΄ ε ^ N N A ^ Γ ΄ 
καὶ τὸ ἀγώνισμα ἡμῶν κατὰ τὸν Λεοντίνον Τοργίαν 
^ E ^ ^ Ζ΄ N ΄ Ζ 
διττῶν ἀρετῶν δεῖται, τόλμης καὶ σοφίας: τόλμης 
μὲν τὸ κίνδυνον ὑπομεῖναι, σοφίας δὲ τὸ αἴνιγμα 

- 4 ΄ ΄ N ΄ N 
γνῶναι. ὁ γάρ τοι Λόγος καθάπερ τὸ κήρυγμα τὸ 
Ὀλυμπίασι καλεῖ μὲν τὸν βουλόμενον, στεφανοῖ δὲ 
τὸν δυνάμενον. 


1 διττῶν δὲ mss., δὲ secl. Wilamowitz: «διττόν», διττῶν δὲ 
Cobet ? αἴνιγμα mss.: πλίγμα Diels: αἴσιμα Bernays 


Encomium for the Eleans (D33) 
D33 (B10) Arist. Rhet. 3.14 1416a1—3 
τοιοῦτον γὰρ τὸ Γοργίου ᾿Ἐγκώμιον εἰς Ἠλείους: où- 


N N Fa 5 b! κά 5 x 
δὲν yàp προεξαγκωνίσας οὐδὲ προανακινήσας εὐθὺς 
ἄρχεται “HMs πόλις εὐδαίμων.” 
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Olympic Oration, On Concord 
(Olympikos) (D31-D32) 


D31 (B7) Aristotle, Rhetoric 


The proems of epideictic speeches are derived from praise 
or blame, as Gorgias does in his Olympic Oration: *Wor- 
thy of being admired by many people, o men of 
Greece!" For he is praising the organizers of the festal 
assemblies. 


D32 (B8) Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 


And our combat, to use the words of Gorgias of Leontini, 
requires two virtues, bravery and intelligence: bravery 
to endure danger, intelligence to understand the 
riddle (?). For our [scil. holy] Word, like the herald’s an- 
nouncement at Olympia, summons the man who wants 
to, but it crowns the one who can.! 


! What belongs to Gorgias in Clement's text is not certain. 


Gorgias might have said “our combat,” and compared himself to 


the herald in Olympia. 
Encomium for the Eleans (D33) 

D33 (B10) Aristotle, Rhetoric 

An example [scil. of a discourse that enters immediately 

into its subject matter] is Gorgias’ Encomium for the El- 


eans: for without warming up at all, without a prelude, he 
begins at once: ^Elis, fortunate city!" 
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Fragments from Unidentified Works (D34—D46) 
On Being and Appearing (D34) 


D34 (B26) Procl. In Hes. Op. 83 (cclix Marzillo) 


Lal ^ 5 E 
οὐ γὰρ ἁπλῶς ἀληθὲς ὃ ἔλεγε Γοργίας : ἔλεγε δὲ τὸ 
^ e > ^ x ba A ^ BN ^ ^ 
μὲν εἶναι ἀφανὲς μὴ τυχὸν τοῦ δοκεῖν, τὸ δὲ δοκεῖν 
ἀσθενὲς μὴ τυχὸν τοῦ εἶναι. 


On Tragedy (D35—D36) 
D35 (B23) Plut. Gloria Ath. 5 348 C 


ἤνθησε δ᾽ ἡ τραγῳδία καὶ διεβοήθη, θαυμαστὸν 
ἀκρόαμα καὶ θέαμα τῶν τότ᾽ ἀνθρώπων γενομένη καὶ 
παρασχοῦσα τοῖς μύθοις καὶ τοῖς πάθεσιν ἀπάτην, 
ε ΄ "4 a e 9 5 ya ὃ Ζ 
ὡς Γοργίας φησίν, ἣν ὅ τ᾽ ἀπατήσας δικαιότερος 
τοῦ μὴ ἀπατήσαντος καὶ ὁ ἀπατηθεὶς σοφώτερος 
τοῦ μὴ ἀπατηθέντος. ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἀπατήσας δικαιότε- 
pos, ὅτι τοῦθ᾽ ὑποσχόμενος πεποίηκεν: ὁ δ᾽ ἀπατηθεὶς 
^ 3 ££ "E κα > e A 3 X. X 
σοφώτερος: εὐάλωτον yap ὑφ᾽ ἡδονῆς λόγων τὸ μὴ 
ἀναίσθητον. 


D36 (B24) Plut. Quaest. conv. 7.10.2 T15E 


5 ^ ^ / E ^ Nl » 
[. . .] εἶπεν ἓν τῶν δραμάτων αὐτοῦ μεστὸν Ἄρεως 
at να... > 2 N / 
εἶναι, τοὺς Err ἐπὶ Θήβας. 


lf κ 
μέγιστον mss., corr. Reiske 
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Fragments from Unidentified Works (D34—D46) 
On Being and Appearing (D34) 


D34 (B26) Proclus, Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and 
Days 


For what Gorgias said is not absolutely true. He said that 
being is without evidence if it does not encounter 
appearing, and appearing is without force if it does 
not encounter being. 


On Tragedy (585-796) 
D35 (B23) Plutarch, On the Glory of the Athenians 


Tragedy flourished and was acclaimed—it was a marvelous 
spectacle for the ears and eyes of the men who lived in 
those times, which produced by means of stories and suf- 
ferings, “a deception,” as Gorgias says, “in which the 
one who deceives is more just than the one who does 
not deceive, and the one who is deceived is more 
intelligent than the one who is not deceived.” For the 
one who deceives is more just because he has done what 
he has promised, and the one who is deceived is more 
intelligent, for whoever is not insensible is easily captured 
by the pleasure of words. 


D36 (B24) Plutarch, Table Talk 


[. . . scil. Gorgias] said that one of his [i.e. Aeschylus’] 
dramas, Seven Against Thebes, was “full of Ares.” 
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Homer's Lineage (D37) 
D37 (B25) Procl. Chrestom., p. 100.5--6 


[. . .] Γοργίας δὲ ὁ Λεοντῖνος εἰς Μουσαῖον αὐτὸν 
ἀνάγει. 


A Scene of Turmoil (D38) 
D38 (B27) Schol. in Hom. Π. 4.450a 


N ΄ 5 ^ by ^ 5 by by 5 
καὶ Γοργίας ἀνεμίσγοντο δὲ λιταῖς ἀπειλαὶ καὶ εὐ- 
χαῖς οἰμωγαί. 


On the Granting of Citizenship at Larisa (D39) 
D39 (A19) Arist. Pol. 3.2 1275b25-30 


Γοργίας μὲν οὖν 6 Λεοντῖνος τὰ μὲν tows ἀπορῶν τὰ 
δ᾽ εἰρωνευόμενος ἔφη καθάπερ ὄλμους εἶναι τοὺς ὑπὸ 
τῶν ὀλμοποιῶν πεποιημένους, οὕτω καὶ Λαρισαίους 
τοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν δημιουργῶν πεποιημένους: εἶναι γάρ 
τινας Λαρισοποιούς. 
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Homer's Lineage (D37) 
D37 (B25) Proclus, Life of Homer 


[. . .] Gorgias of Leontini derives his [i.e. Homer's lineage] 
from Musaeus. 


A Scene of Turmoil (D38) 
D38 (B27) Scholia on Homer’s Iliad 


And Gorgias: Threats were mixed with entreaties and 
laments with prayers. 


! Diels thinks that the phrase might come from the Funeral 
Oration. 


On the Granting of Citizenship at Larisa (D39) 
D39 (A19) Aristotle, Politics 


Gorgias of Leontini, in part perhaps because he was really 
at a loss what to say, in part ironically, said that just as mor- 
tars are what are made by mortar makers, so too Lariseans 
are those who are made by ‘people makers’ (démiourgoi), 
for these are Larisean-makers. 


1 The pun cannot be translated but only explained: démiour- 
gos means literally ‘people maker’ but was applied to craftsmen 
and also to the magistrates of Larisa who were responsible for 
assigning citizenship. Larisa was famous for a kind of pot made 
by craftsmen. 
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Praise for Cimon's Generosity (D40) 

D40 (B20) Plut. Cim. 10 
ἔτι τοίνυν Γοργίας μὲν ὁ Λεοντῖνός φησι τὸν Κίμωνα 
τὰ χρήματα κτᾶσθαι μὲν ὡς χρῷτο, χρῆσθαι δὲ ὡς 
τιμῷτο. 

Friendship and Justice (D41) 
D41 (B21) Plut. Adul. ab amic. 23 64 C 
ὁ μὲν γὰρ φίλος οὐχ, ὥσπερ ἀπεφαίνετο Γοργίας, 
αὑτῷ μὲν ἀξιώσει τὰ δίκαια τὸν φίλον ὑπουργεῖν, 
ἐκείνῳ δ᾽ αὐτὸς ὑπηρετήσει πολλὰ καὶ τῶν μὴ δι- 
καίων. 

On Decorum in Women (D42) 
D42 (B22) Plut. Mulier. 242 E 
ἡμῖν δὲ κομψότερος μὲν ὁ Γοργίας φαίνεται, κελεύων 
μὴ τὸ εἶδος ἀλλὰ τὴν δόξαν εἶναι πολλοῖς γνώριμον 
τῆς γυναικός. 

Examples of Invectives (D43) 
D43 (B15) Arist. Rhet. 3.3 1405b38-1406a1 
a 


1 
πτωχομουσοκόλακας 
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Praise for Cimon’s Generosity (D40) 


D40 (B20) Plutarch, Cimon 


Gorgias of Leontini too [scil. like Aristotle and Cratinus] 
says that Cimon acquired money in order to make use 
of it, and made use of it in order to be honored. 


Friendship and Justice (D41) 


D41 (B21) Plutarch, How to Tell the Flatterer from the 
Friend 


For a friend will not do what Gorgias said: expect his 
friend to assist him when he acts justly, and himself often 
help his friend even when he acts unjustly. 


On Decorum in Women (D42) 


D42 (B22) Plutarch, On the Virtues of Women 


Gorgias seems to us to be more refined [scil. than Thucyd- 
ides, who says that the most seemly woman is the one 
about whom people speak the least], when he demands 
that it not be a woman's beauty, but her reputation, that 
be known to many people [cf. D24 [2]]. 


Examples of Invectives (D43) 


D43 (B15) Aristotle, Rhetoric 
a 


beggar-Muse-flatterers 


! πτωχόµουσος κόλαξ mss., corr. Vahlen 
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b 
ἐπιορκήσαντας καὶ κατενορκήσαντας᾽ 


1 
και κατευορκήσαντας AF: καὶ κατορκ- €: καὶ κατεπιορκ- 
Lobeck: καὶ evopk-Vahlen: [καὶ] kar εὐορκήσαντος Diels 


Examples of Metaphors (D44) 
D44 (B16) Arist. Rhet. 3.3 1406b9—10 


N S oo» lous lA N ` A 9 
χλωρὰ καὶ ἄναιμα τὰ πράγματα: σὺ δὲ ταῦτα αἶσ- 
χρῶς μὲν ἔσπειρας, κακῶς δὲ ἐθέρισας- 


! ἄναιμα F (anon): ἔναιμα AAVet. 


Physical Doctrines (D45—D46) 
Passages (D45) 


D45 


a (« B4) Plat. Men. 76 a, c-e 


[ME.] τὸ δὲ χρῶμα τί λέγεις, ὦ Σώκρατες; 
[XO.][c] βούλει οὖν σοι κατὰ Γοργίαν ἀποκρίνωμαι, 
ἢ ἂν σὺ μάλιστα ἀκολουθήσαις; |. . .] οὐκοῦν λέγετε 


5 ΄ ^ 5/ \ 3 # 
ἀπορροάς τινας τῶν ὄντων κατὰ Ἐμπεδοκλέα; 


[ME.] σφόδρα γε. |... = EMP. D209] 
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b 


false-oath-swearers and  good-oath-swearers  [cf. 
R10a| 


Examples of Metaphors (D44) 
D44 (B16) Aristotle, Rhetoric 


Matters sallow and bloodless [or: fresh and blood- 
filled]. You have sown these shamefully, you have 
harvested them badly [cf. R10b]. 


Physical Doctrines (D45—D46) 
Passages (D45) 


D45 
a (< B4) Plato, Meno 


[Meno:] And as for color, Socrates, what do you say it is? 
ase 

[Socrates:] Do you want me to answer in accordance with 
Gorgias, so that you can follow best? [. . .] Do you not both 
say that there are certain effluxes from the things that are, 
in accordance with Empedocles? 

[Meno:] Absolutely. [. . .] 
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b (< B5) Theophr. Igne 73 


5 2 Ν 5 Pd ^ ια N 5 N A ^ 

ἐξάπτεται δὲ ἀπό τε τῆς ὑέλου καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ χαλκοῦ 
N ^ ^ ΄ N Z 

καὶ τοῦ ἀργύρου τρόπον τινὰ ἐργασθέντων, οὐχ, 

[74 ^ N N 5/ z 5/ N 

ὥσπερ Γοργίας φησὶ kai ἄλλοι δέ τινες οἴονται, διὰ 

τὸ ἀπιέναι τὸ πῦρ διὰ τῶν πόρων. 


The Nature of the Sun (D46) 


D46 (> B31) Sopat. Div. Quaest. 8.23.21-23 Walz, 
4.4.19-20 Weissenberger 


/ 3 ΄ ΄ ΄ 5 L4 N 
μέγας εἰς σοφίαν Γοργίας, μύδρον εἶναι λέγων τὸν 
ἥλιον καὶ τῷ λόγῳ φιλονεικῶν πρὸς τὴν τοιαύτην 


* 2 
ὑπόθεσιν. 


Appendix: Passages in Plato Relating to Gorgias 
(D47-D53) 


Cf. P24 

The Teacher of Rhetoric (D47) 
D47 (A21) Plat. Men. 95c 
[ME.] καὶ Γοργίου μάλιστα, ὦ Σώκρατες, ταῦτα ἄγα- 
μαι, ὅτι οὐκ ἄν ποτε αὐτοῦ τοῦτο ἀκούσαις ὑπισχνου- 
μένου, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων καταγελᾷ, ὅταν ἀκούσῃ 


* ” > N / 3; - ^ 
ὑπισχνουμένων: ἀλλὰ λέγειν οἴεται δεῖν ποιεῖν δει- 
νούς. 
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b (< B5) Theophrastus, On Fire 
[scil. a fire] is ignited from glass, from bronze, and from 
silver that have been worked in a certain way, and not, as 
Gorgias says and some other people believe, because the 
fire goes out through the passages. 

The Nature of the Sun (D46) 
D46 (> B31) Sopater, Divisions of Questions 


Gorgias was great in wisdom, he who said that the sun is an 
incandescent stone [cf. ANAXAG. D4[6], D36; DRAM. 
T75a, b] and argued contentiously against any such hy- 
pothesis. 


Appendix: Passages in Plato Relating to Gorgias 
(D47-D53) 


Cf. P24 

The Teacher of Rhetoric (D47) 
D47 (A21) Plato, Meno 
[Meno:] What I admire most of all in Gorgias, Socrates, is 
that you would never hear him promise this [scil. to be 
a teacher of virtue]. Instead, he laughts at other people 


when he hears them make this promise. No, he thinks that 
one should make people clever at speaking. 
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The Nature of Rhetoric (D48—D51) 
D48 (A28) Plat. Gorg. 453a 
a 453a 


[ΣΩ.] εἴ τι ἐγὼ συνίημι, λέγεις ὅτι πειθοῦς δημιουρ- 
γός ἐστιν ἡ ῥητορική, καὶ ἡ πραγματεία αὐτῆς ἅπασα 
καὶ τὸ κεφάλαιον εἰς τοῦτο τελευτᾷ. 


b 4546-4554 


[ΣΩ.] ἡ ῥητορικὴ ἄρα, ὡς ἔοικεν, πειθοῦς δημιουργός 
ἐστι πιστευτικῆς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ διδασκαλικῆς, περὶ τὸ δί- 
καιόν τε καὶ ἄδικον. 


D49 (A27) Plat. Gorg. 450b-c 


[PO.] [. . .] τῶν μὲν ἄλλων τεχνῶν περὶ χειρουργίας 
τε καὶ τοιαύτας πράξεις ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν πᾶσά ἐστιν ἡ 
ἐπιστήμη, τῆς δὲ ῥητορικῆς οὐδέν ἐστιν τοιοῦτον χει- 
ρούργημα, ἀλλὰ πᾶσα v) πρᾶξις καὶ ἡ κύρωσις διὰ 
λόγων ἐστίν. διὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ τὴν ῥητορικὴν τέχνην 
ἀξιῶ εἶναι περὶ λόγους, ὀρθῶς λέγων, ὡς ἐγώ φημι. 


D50 (A22) Plat. Gorg. 456b 


[ΓΟ.] πολλάκις γὰρ ἤδη ἔγωγε μετὰ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ καὶ 
μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἰατρῶν εἰσελθὼν παρά τινα τῶν 
καμνόντων οὐχὶ ἐθέλοντα ἢ φάρμακον πιεῖν ἢ τεμεῖν 
ἢ καῦσαι παρασχεῖν τῷ ἰατρῷ, οὐ δυναμένου τοῦ ia- 
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The Nature of Rhetoric (D48—D51) 


D48 (A28) Plato, Gorgias 
a 


[Socrates:] If I understand at all, you [i.e. Gorgias] are 
saying that rhetoric is a producer (démiourgos) of persua- 
sion, and that its whole activity and its main point is to 
accomplish this. 


b 


[Socrates:] So rhetoric, it seems, is a producer of persua- 
sion that operates by persuading but not by teaching, re- 
garding what is just and what is unjust. 


D49 (A27) Plato, Gorgias 


[Gorgias:] [. . .] while the knowledge of all the other arts 
involves almost entirely manual labor and activities of that 
sort, rhetoric is not at all a manipulation like this, but all 
its action and its effectuation is performed by means of 
speeches [cf. D7]. That is why I for one think that rhetoric 
is an art that concerns speeches, and, as I myself assert, I 
am right. 


D50 (A22) Plato, Gorgias 


[Gorgias:] For often I myself have gone with my brother 
[i.e. Herodicus, cf. P3] and with other doctors to call on 
some patient who refused to drink a potion or to permit 
the doctor to perform surgery or cauterization on him. 
And while the doctor was unable to persuade him, I suc- 
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^ ^ «Ν 3/ + 7 N ^ 
τροῦ πεῖσαι, ἐγὼ ἔπεισα οὐκ ἄλλῃ τέχνῃ ἢ TH PNTO- 


pui. 
D51 (A26) Plat. Phil. 58a—b 


[II P.] ἤκουον [. . .] Γοργίου πολλάκις ws ἡ τοῦ πείθειν 
πολὺ διαφέροι πασῶν τεχνῶν: πάντα yap ὑφ᾽ αὑτῇ 
δοῦλα δι ἑκόντων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ διὰ βίας ποιοῖτο [. . .]. 


Kinds of Rhetoric (D52) 
D52 (B14) Plat. Phaedr. 261b-c 


[ΦΑΙ.] ἀλλὰ μάλιστα μέν πως περὶ τὰς δίκας λέγεταί 
τε καὶ γράφεται τέχνῃ, λέγεται δὲ καὶ περὶ δηµηγο- 
plas: ἐπὶ πλέον δὲ οὐκ ἀκήκοα. 

[O.] ἀλλ᾽ ἦ τὰς Νέστορος καὶ Ὀδυσσέως τέχνας uó- 
νον περὶ λόγων ἀκήκοας, ἃς ἐν Ἰλίῳ σχολάζοντες 
συνεγραψάτην, τῶν δὲ Παλαμήδους ἀνήκοος γέγονας; 
[ΦΑΙ.] καὶ ναὶ μὰ AC ἔγωγε τῶν Νέστορος, εἰ μὴ Γορ- 
γίαν Νέστορά τινα κατασκευάζεις, ἡ τινα Θρασύμα- 
χόν τε καὶ Θεόδωρον Ὀδυσσέα. 


The Virtues (D53) 
D53 (B19) Plat. Men. 71c-e 
[XO.] ἀνάμνησον οὖν µε πῶς ἔλεγεν. εἰ δὲ βούλει, 


5 b. 3 / ^ N ΄ N Uv > ΄ 
αὐτὸς εἰπέ: δοκεῖ γὰρ δήπου σοὶ ἅπερ ἐκείνῳ. 


[ME.] ἔμοιγε. 
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ceeded in persuading him myself, applying no other art 
than rhetoric. 


D51 (A26) Plato, Philebus 


[Protarchus:] I have often heard [. . .] Gorgias [scil. say] 
that the art of persuasion is much superior to all the oth- 
ers, because it makes all the things upon which it acts 
slaves by their own consent and not by force [. . .]. 


Kinds of Rhetoric (D52) 


D52 (B14) Plato, Phaedrus 


[Phaedrus:] But speaking and writing with artistry seems 
to concern most of all trials, and, with regard to speaking, 
the assembly too. But that is all I have heard. 

[Socrates:] But have you only heard of the treatises on 
speeches that Nestor and Odysseus wrote during their 
spare time in Troy, but not of the ones that Palamedes 
produced? 

[Phaedrus:] No, by Zeus, I for one have not even heard 
of Nestor's, unless you are representing Gorgias as some 
Nestor, or some Thrasymachus or Theodorus as Odysseus. 


The Virtues (D53) 


D53 (B19) Plato, Meno 


[Socrates:] So remind me of what he [i.e. Gorgias] said. If 
you don't mind, speak in your own name; for you share the 
same view as he does, don't you? 

[Meno:] I do. 
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[ΣΩ.] ἐκεῖνον μὲν τοίνυν ἐῶμεν, ἐπειδὴ καὶ ἄπεστιν: 
hy by 5 / > N ^ ^ rd XN > X 
σὺ δὲ αὐτός, ὦ πρὸς θεῶν, Μένων, τί φὴς ἀρετὴν 
εἶναι; εἶπον καὶ μὴ φθονήσῃς, ἵνα εὐτυχέστατον 

^ 5 N ^ 
ψεῦσμα ἐψευσμένος ὦ, àv φανῇς σὺ μὲν εἰδὼς καὶ 
^ > x x 3 N κ 2 3 ^ > 
Γοργίας, ἐγὼ δὲ εἰρηκὼς μηδενὶ πώποτε εἰδότι ἐντε- 
τυχηκέναι. 
[ME.][. . .] πρῶτον μὲν εἰ βούλει ἀνδρὸς ἀρετήν, ῥά- 
διον, ὅτι αὕτη ἐστὶν ἀνδρὸς ἀρετή, ἱκανὸν εἶναι τὰ 
^ 4 
τῆς πόλεως πράττειν καὶ πράττοντα τοὺς μὲν φίλους 
εὖ ποιεῖν, τοὺς Ò ἐχθροὺς κακῶς, καὶ αὐτὸν εὐλαβεῖ- 
N ^ ^ 8 Ν P4 N 
σθαι μηδὲν τοιοῦτον παθεῖν. εἰ δὲ βούλει γυναικὸς 
5 P d 5 N ^ [74 ^ 5 by by S. uk 
ἀρετήν, οὐ χαλεπὸν διελθεῖν, ὅτι δεῖ αὐτὴν τὴν οἰκίαν 
εὖ οἰκεῖν, σῴζουσάν τε τὰ ἔνδον καὶ κατήκοον οὖσαν 
^ 5 z N 5/ > N N 5 ^ N ΄ 
τοῦ ἀνδρός. καὶ ἄλλη ἐστὶν παιδὸς ἀρετὴ καὶ θηλείας 
N Ed N ^ » / 5 by ν᾽ 
καὶ ἄρρενος καὶ πρεσβυτέρου ἀνδρός, εἰ μὲν βούλει, 
ἐλευθέρου, εἰ δὲ βούλει, δούλου. καὶ ἄλλαι πάμπολλαι 
ἀρεταί εἶσιν, ὥστε οὐκ ἀπορία εἰπεῖν ἀρετῆς πέρι ὅτι 
ἐστίν: καθ’ ἑκάστην γὰρ τῶν πράξεων καὶ τῶν ἡλι- 
^ Ν. 14 3 ^ 
κιῶν πρὸς ἕκαστον ἔργον ἑκάστῳ ἡμῶν ἡ ἀρετή 
ἐστιν, ὡσαύτως δὲ οἶμαι, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ ἡ κακία. 
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[Socrates:] Let us leave him out, since he is not here. But 
you yourself, by the gods, Meno, what do you say that 
virtue is? Tell me, and do not begrudge me, so that I can 
turn out to have uttered the most fortunate possible false- 
hood, if it can be shown that you and Gorgias know it, 
whereas I said that I had never met anyone who knew. 

[Meno:] [. . .] First, if you want a man’s virtue, it is easy 
[scil. to say] that this is a man's virtue: to be able to do the 
citys business and in so doing to help his friends and to 
harm his enemies, and to make sure that he himself suffers 
nothing like this. If you want a woman's virtue, it is not 
hard to describe: she must manage the household well, 
preserving what is inside and being obedient to her hus- 
band. And a child's virtue is different, be it a girl or a boy, 
and so too an old man's—be he a free man, if you want 
that, or a slave, if that is you want. And there are very many 
other virtues, so that there is no difficulty in saying what 
virtue is. For it is as a function of every [scil. kind of] action 
and of every age that each of us possesses the virtue rela- 
tive to every task, and, I think, Socrates, the [scil. corre- 


sponding] defect (kakia).! 


! Aristotle alludes to this passage at Pol. 1.13 1260a27-28: “It 
is much better, when one speaks of the virtues, to enumerate 
them, as Gorgias does, rather than to define them in this way" [i.e. 
as Plato does in the Meno]. 
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R 


Ancient Works Dedicated to 
Gorgias’ Doctrines (R1) 


R1 

a (ad B3) Diog. Laert. 5.25 (Arist.) 

Πρὸς τὰ Γοργίου a’ 

b (> Alda) Athen. Deipn. 11 505 D-E 

[... = P24] Ἕρμιππος δὲ ἐν τῷ περὶ Γοργίου [. . .]. 
Earliest References 


See DRAM. T20-T21 
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R 


Ancient Works Dedicated to 
Gorgias’ Doctrines (R1) 


R1 

a (ad B3) Diogenes Laertius (Aristotle) 

Concerning the Doctrines of Gorgias, one book 

b (> Al5a) Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 

[. ..] Hermippus, in his On Gorgias [. . .]. 
Earliest References 


See DRAM. T20-T21 
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His Stylistic Influence on Greek 
Orators and Writers (R2—R7) 
On Contemporary Athenian Writers (R2—R6) 


R2 (< A4) Dion. Hal. Lys. 3 


ἤψατο δὲ καὶ τῶν Ἀθήνησι ῥητόρων ἡ ποιητική τε καὶ 
τροπικὴ φράσις, ὡς μὲν Τίμαιός φησι [FGrHist 566 
F137] Γοργίου ἄρξαντος [... = P13a]. 


R3 (< A35) Philostr. Ep. 73, p. 257.7-23 Kayser 


[. .. = P12] λέγεται δὲ kai Ἄσπασία ἡ Μιλησία τὴν 
^ ^ ^ N N ^ ^ 
τοῦ Περικλέους γλῶτταν κατὰ τὸν Γοργίαν θῆξαι, 
Κριτίας δὲ καὶ Θουκυδίδης οὐκ ἀγνοοῦνται τὸ μεγα- 
λώνυμον καὶ τὴν ὀφρὺν παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ κεκτημένοι, μετα- 
ποιοῦντες δὲ αὐτὸ ἐς τὸ οἰκεῖον ὁ μὲν ὑπ᾽ εὐγλωττίας, 
ε Ἂς ε N e un N 3 Pd by ς 3 N ^ ^ 
ὁ δὲ ὑπὸ ῥώμης: καὶ Αἰσχίνης δὲ ὁ ἀπὸ τοῦ Σωκρά- 
τους [. . .] οὐκ ὤκνει γοργιάζειν ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς Θαρ- 
γηλίας λόγῳ: φησὶ γάρ που ὧδε [Frag. 22 Dittmar]: 
“Θαργηλία Μιλησία ἐλθοῦσα εἰς Θετταλίαν ξυνῆν 
Ἀντιόχῳ Θετταλῷ βασιλεύοντι πάντων Θετταλῶν.” αἱ 
bS 5 ΄ [74 N ^ ΄ or 
δὲ ἀποστάσεις αἵ τε προσβολαὶ τῶν λόγων Γοργίου 
ἐπεχωρίαζον πολλαχοῦ μέν, μάλιστα δὲ ἐν τῷ τῶν 

3 A ΄ ^ ^ X ΄ 5 ΄ 

ἐποποιῶν κύκλῳ. πεῖθε δὴ καὶ σύ, ὦ βασίλεια, [. . .] 

Πλούταρχον μὴ ἄχθεσθαι τοῖς σοφισταῖς, μηδὲ ἐς 
N P A ^ 

διαβολὰς καθίστασθαι τοῦ Γοργίου. 
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His Stylistic Influence on Greek 
Orators and Writers (R2—R7) 
On Contemporary Athenian Writers (R2—R6) 


R2 (< A4) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Lysias 


The poetical and metaphorical style seized hold of the 
Athenian orators as well: Gorgias being the first, as Ti- 
maeus says [. . .]. 


R3 (« A35) Philostratus, Letters 


[. . .] And Aspasia of Miletus is said to have whetted Peri- 
cles' tongue on Gorgias; it is well known that it is from 
him that Critias and Thucydides derived their glory and 
pride, transforming them into something of their own, the 
one by his eloquence, the other by his forcefulness. And 
Aeschines the Socratic [. . .] did not hesitate to Gorgianize 
in his speech about Thargelia: for he says somewhere, 
"Thargelia of Miletus came to Thessaly and was the com- 
panion of Antiochus of Thessaly, who reigned over all the 
Thessalians." The detached phrases and the asyndetic sen- 
tences typical of Gorgias’ speeches were often used, espe- 
cially in the circle of the poets. So you too must believe, 
my Queen [scil. Julia Domna], that Plutarch [. . .] is not 
irritated with the sophists nor inclined toward slandering 
Gorgias [cf. R15]. 
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R4 (« 84 A9) Marcell. Thuc. 36 


ἐζήλωσε δ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ὀλίγον, ὥς φησιν Ἄντυλλος, καὶ τὰς 
Γοργίου τοῦ Λεοντίνου παρισώσεις καὶ τὰς ἀντιθέ- 
σεις τῶν ὀνομάτων, εὐδοκιμούσας κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνο καιροῦ 


παρὰ τοῖς Ἕλλησι [. . .]. 

R5 (# DK) Diog. Laert. 2.63 

[. ..] μάλιστα δὲ μιμεῖται Γοργίαν τὸν Λεοντῖνον. 
R6 

a (C1) Plat. Symp. 198c 


[ΣΩ.] καὶ γάρ µε Γοργίου ὁ λόγος ἀνεμίμνῃσκεν, 
ὥστε ἀτεχνῶς τὸ τοῦ Ὁμήρου ἐπεπόνθη: ἐφοβούμην 

΄ - ε 5 z Pd b ^ 
μή μοι τελευτῶν ὁ Ἀγάθων Γοργίου κεφαλὴν δεινοῦ 
λέγειν ἐν τῷ λόγῳ ἐπὶ τὸν ἐμὸν λόγον πέμψας αὐτόν 
με λίθον τῇ ἀφωνίᾳ ποιήσειεν. 


b (z DK) Schol. in Luc. Rhet. Praec. 11 (178.17 Rabe) 
(cf. Schol. in Plat. Symp. 1724) 


> A bS ^ JF ^ / ΄ - 
ἐμιμεῖτο δὲ τὴν κομψότητα τῆς λέξεως Γοργίου τοῦ 
€ ε d e yh ΄ 

ῥήτορος, ὡς Πλάτων ὁ φιλόσοφος Συμποσίῳ. 


c (< Al) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.9.3, p. 12.6-9 Kayser 


[... = P14] καὶ Ἀγάθων δὲ ὁ τῆς τραγῳδίας ποιητής, 
ὃν ἢ κωμῳδία σοφόν τε καὶ καλλιεπῆ οἶδε, πολλαχοῦ 
τῶν ἰάμβων γοργιάζει. 
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R4 (« 84 A9) Marcellinus, Life of Thucydides 


As Antyllus says, he [i.e. Thucydides], also emulated a bit 
the symmetries of Gorgias of Leontini and his antitheses 
of terms, which were very successful at that time among 
the Greeks [. . .]. 


R5 ( DK) Diogenes Laertius 


|. . .] Most of all he [i.e. Aeschines the Socratic] imitates 
Gorgias of Leontini. 


R6 
a (C1) Plato, Symposium 


[Socrates:] For his speech [i.e. Agathon’s, cf. 194e-197e] 
reminded me of Gorgias, so that I really suffered what 
Homer talks about [cf. Od. 11.632]: I was afraid that at the 
end Agathon in his speech would hurl the head of Gorgias, 
whose cleverness at speaking is so terrifying, against my 
own speech and would strike me dumb and turn me to 
stone. 


lA pun on the names of Gorgias and of the Gorgon. 


b (z DK) Scholia on Lucian 


He [i.e. Agathon] imitated the stylistic refinement of Gor- 
gias the orator, as Plato the philosopher says in the Sym- 
posium. 


c (« A1) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


[. . .] And Agathon the tragic poet, whom comedy repre- 
sents as wise and eloquent, Gorgianizes in many places in 
his iambs. 
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On Two Authors of the Second Sophistic (R7) 
R7 (2 DK) Philostr. Vitae soph. 
a 1.21.5, p. 32.7-8 Kayser (Scopelianus) 


ὡμίλει δὲ σοφιστῶν μὲν μάλιστα Γοργίᾳ τῷ Λεον- 
τίνῳ [. . .]. 


b 2.11.3, p. 106.12-15 Kayser (Proclus Naucr.) 


N * > ^ N A 3 

τὸ μὲν οὖν διαλεχθῆναι αὐτὸν ἐν σπανιστοῖς ἔκειτο, 
[74 N € ΄ > t à ε ^ ^ s x N 
ὅτε δὲ ὁρμήσειεν ἐς διάλεξιν, ἱππιάζοντί τε ἐῴκει καὶ 


γοργιάζοντι. 


General Judgments on Gorgias' 
Rhetorical Practice (RS-R17) 
Criticism of His Teaching Method (R8) 


R8 (< B14) Arist. SE 33 184a1-7 


[.. . = D4] διόπερ ταχεῖα μὲν ἄτεχνος δ ἦν ἡ διδα- 
σκαλία τοῖς μανθάνουσι παρ᾽ αὐτῶν: οὐ γὰρ τέχνην 
ἀλλὰ τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς τέχνης διδόντες παιδεύειν ὑπελάμ- 
βανον, ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις ἐπιστήμην φάσκων παραδώ- 
σειν ἐπὶ τὸ μηδὲν πονεῖν τοὺς πόδας, εἶτα σκυτοτομι- 
κὴν μὲν μὴ διδάσκοι μηδ᾽ ὅθεν δυνήσεται πορίζεσθαι 
τὰ τοιαῦτα, δοίη δὲ πολλὰ γένη παντοδαπῶν ὑποδη- 
μάτων. 
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On Two Authors of the Second Sophistic (R7) 
R7 (# DK) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


a 


He [1.6. Scopelianus] spent his time studying Gorgias of 
Leontini most of all the sophists [. . .]. 


b 


Engaging in discussion was something that happened to 
him [i.e. Proclus of Naucratis] only very rarely, but when 
he was impelled to participate in a dialogue he seemed to 
Hippianize and to Gorgianize [cf. HIPPIAS R6]. 


General Judgments on Gorgias’ 
Rhetorical Practice (R8S—R17) 
Criticism of His Teaching Method (R8) 


R8 (< B14) Aristotle, Sophistic Refutations 


[. . .] That is why the instruction for those who learned 
from them [i.e. Gorgias and those who earned money for 
teaching eristic discourses] was rapid but untechnical. For 
they supposed that they were educating when they were 
imparting not a technique but what derives from a tech- 
nique, as if someone said that he would provide the knowl- 
edge of how to make the feet free of pain, but then taught 
neither the cobbler’s art nor the source from which this 
could be obtained, but instead presented many shoes of 


all kinds. 
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Criticisms of His Style (R9-R17) 
R9 (A29) Arist. Rhet. 3.1 1404 a 24-27 


ἐπεὶ Ò οἱ ποιηταὶ λέγοντες εὐήθη διὰ τὴν λέξιν ἐδό- 
1 E 
κουν πορίσασθαι τὴν δόξαν, διὰ τοῦτο ποιητικὴ 
πρώτη ἐγένετο λέξις, οἷον ἡ Γοργίου. καὶ νῦν ἔτι οἱ 
κ ^ 5 [4 hy ^ 5/ ΄ 
πολλοὶ τῶν ἀπαιδεύτων τοὺς τοιούτους οἴονται διαλέ- 
γεσθαι κάλλιστα. 


! post τὴν hab. A δὲ, om. Dresd., secl. Spengel: γήνδε τὴν B 
R10 Arist. Rhet. 


a (B15) 3.3 1405 b 34-1406a1 


τὰ δὲ ψυχρὰ ἐν τέτταρσι γίνεται κατὰ τὴν λέξιν, ἔν 
τε τοῖς διπλοῖς ὀνόμασιν [. . .] καὶ ὡς Γοργίας ὠνό- 
pale πτωχομουσοκόλακας, ἐπιορκήσαντας καὶ κατ- 
ευορκήσαντας. 


app. cf. ad D43 


b (B16) 3.3 1406 b 4-11 


καὶ ἔτι τέταρτον τὸ ψυχρὸν ἐν ταῖς μεταφοραῖς γίνε- 
ται [. . .] οἷον Γοργίας χλωρὰ καὶ ἄναιμα τὰ πρά- 
γματα: σὺ δὲ ταῦτα αἰσχρῶς μὲν ἔσπειρας, κακῶς δὲ 
ἐθέρισας. ποιητικῶς γὰρ ἄγαν. 


app. cf. ad D44 
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Criticisms of His Style (R9-R17) 
R9 (A29) Aristotle, Rhetoric 


Since it was because of their style that the poets seemed 
to have acquired their fine reputation even though what 
they said was simpleminded, for this reason in the begin- 
ning style was poetic, like that of Gorgias. And even now 
many uncultured people think that men like this are 
speaking in the finest way possible. 


R10 Aristotle, Rhetoric 
a (B15) 


The effect of frigidity in style is of four kinds: in compound 
words [. . .] and as Gorgias called *beggar-Muse- 
flatterers” and “false-oath-swearers and good-oath- 
swearers" [= D43]. 


b (B16) 


And there is a fourth kind of frigidity, in metaphors [. . .] 
as Gorgias says: “matters sallow and bloodless [or: 
fresh and blood-filled. You have sown these shame- 
fully; you have harvested them badly” [= D44]. For 
this is expressed too poetically. 
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c (A23) 3.3 1406 b 14-19 


N N ΄ 5 ^ L4 > x s 5 ^ 
τὸ δὲ Γοργίου eis τὴν χελιδόνα, ἐπεὶ κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ πετο- 
Pd ^ hy 2 » ^ ^ A 
μένη ἀφῆκε τὸ περίττωμα, ἄριστα TOV τραγικῶν: εἶπε 
\ ες. 3 ΄ 5 £ » 3 ` ΄ > 
γὰρ “αἰσχρόν γε, ὦ Φιλομήλα.” ὄρνιθι μὲν γάρ, εἰ 
/ / / ï Ζ 5 5 
ἐποίησεν, οὐκ αἰσχρόν, παρθένῳ δὲ αἰσχρόν. εὖ οὖν 
3 / > ^ a 35 5 > 5 Δ» 
ἐλοιδόρησεν εἰπὼν ὃ ἦν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὃ ἔστιν. 


R11 (A32). Cic. Orat. 52.175, 176 


[. . .] Gorgias [. . . = DI9b] eis usus est intemperantius 
[. . .]. Gorgias autem avidior est generis eius et eis fest- 
vitatibus (sic enim ipse censet) insolentius abutitur [. . .]. 


R12 (« A4) Diod. Sic. 12.53.4. 


[. .. = D20] καί τισιν ἑτέροις τοιούτοις |. . .] ἃ τότε μὲν 
διὰ τὸ ξένον τῆς κατασκευῆς ἀποδοχῆς ἠξιοῦτο, νῦν 
δὲ περιεργίαν ἔχειν δοκεῖ καὶ φαίνεται καταγέλαστα 
πλεονάκις καὶ κατακόρως τιθέμενα.] 


1 
καταγέλαστον... τιθέμενον mss., corr. Reiske 


R13 (« A4) Dion. Hal. Lys. 3.4 


δηλοῖ δὲ τοῦτο Γοργίας τε ὁ Λεοντῖνος ἐν πολλοῖς 
πάνυ φορτικήν τε καὶ ὑπέρογκον ποιῶν τὴν κατα- 
hy N «ς 5 " P4 ^ 22 
σκευὴν καὶ “οὐ πόρρω διθυράμβων τινῶν” [|Plat. 
Phaedr. 238d] ἔνια φθεγγόμενος, καὶ τῶν ἐκείνου συν- 
ουσιαστῶν οἱ περὶ Λικύμνιον καὶ Πῶλον [... = P13a]. 
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c (A23) 


What Gorgias said to the swallow, when it flew at him and 
discharged its droppings, is in the best tragic style. For 
he said, *For shame, Philomela!" For it would not 
have been shameful for a bird to have done this, but for a 
maiden it was shameful. So his rebuke was appropriate 
only insofar as he said what she had been, but not what 
she was. 


R11 (A32) Cicero, The Orator 


Gorgias [. . .] used them [scil. a series of rhetorical tech- 
niques] without moderation [. . .]. Gorgias is too eager for 
this kind of style and he makes extravagant use of these 
‘pleasantries’ (this is what he calls them himself) [. . .]. 


R12 (< A4) Diodorus Siculus 


[. . .] and [scil. he was the first to use] other procedures of 
this kind [. . .] which, because of the unfamiliarity of their 
elaboration, were deemed worthy of approval at that time, 
but now are thought to have a certain excessiveness, and 
seem ridiculous when they are used too often and to the 
point of surfeit. 


R13 (« A4) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Lysias 


An example of this [scil. the use of poetic devices in ora- 
tory] is presented by Gorgias of Leontini, who employs a 
stylistic elaboration that in many passages is entirely vul- 
gar and overly pompous, and some of whose pronounce- 
ments are “not far from certain dithyrambs" [Plato, Phae- 
drus 238d] |. . .], as well as, among his disciples, the circles 
of Licymnius and Polus [. . .]. 
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R14 (« A32) Dion. Hal. Isaeus 19.2 


[. . .] παρέλιπον ἑκὼν οὓς ἤδειν ἧττον ἐν ταῖς ἰδέαις 
ταύταις κατορθοῦντας, Γοργίαν μὲν τὸν Λεοντῖνον ἐκ- 
πίπτοντα τοῦ μετρίου καὶ πολλαχοῦ᾽ παιδαριώδη yi- 
γνόμενον ὁρῶν Í. . .]. 


: πολλαχοῦ MBP: πανταχοῦ F 


R15 (z DK) Plut. Frag. 186 Sandbach in Isid. Pelus. 
Epist. 2.42 


A 1 5 
Πλουτάρχῳ δὲ δοκεῖ τὸ σαφὲς καὶ λιτὸν γνήσιον εἷ- 
5 2 A Z 7” 5 7 e € 7 
ναι Ἀττικισμόν: οὕτω γάρ, φησίν, ἐλάλησαν οἱ ῥήτο- 
7d > ^ ^ 
pes. Γοργίας δ᾽ ὁ Λεοντῖνος πρῶτος τὴν νόσον ταύτην 
- XN * yf. 5 ^ N L1 N X 
εἰς TOUS πολιτικοὺς λόγους εἰσήγαγε, τὸ υψηλον καὶ 
2 A 
τροπικὸν᾽ ἀσπασάμενος kai TH σαφηνείᾳ λυμηνάμε- 
4 ^ 
νος. ἥψατό τε, φησίν, v) νόσος αὕτη καὶ τοῦ θαυμα- 
στοῦ Πλάτωνος. 


1 ^ 
λεῖον mss., corr. Ruhnken 

2 ; 
τυπικὸν mss., corr. Bernardakis 


R16 (« DK) Hermog. Formis 1.6, pp. 248.9-249.4 
Kayser 


N N ^ e ^ N ^ 4 
[. ..] παρὰ δὲ τοῖς ὑποξύλοις τουτοισὶ σοφισταῖς máp- 
[74 Ed ΄ N 5 ^ ^ ^ 
πολλα εὗροις ἄν: τάφους τε yap ἐμψύχους τοὺς γῦπας 
λέγουσι», ὧνπερ εἰσὶ μάλιστα ἄξιοι, καὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα 
ψυχρεύονται πάμπολλα. 
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R14 (« A32) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isaeus 


[. . .] I lice. Dionysius] have deliberately omitted those 
[scil. orators] whom I knew to be less successful [scil. than 
Isocrates] in these [scil. elevated] kinds of oratory: Gorgias 
of Leontini, for I saw that he exceeded good measure and 
often became puerile [. . .]. 


R15 (z DK) Plutarch in Isidore of Pelusium, Letters 


Plutarch thinks that it is clarity and simplicity that pro- 
duce genuine Atticism. For this is how, he says, the orators 
spoke. But Gorgias of Leontini was the first to introduce 
this disease into political speeches by welcoming sublimity 
and figures and by outraging clarity. And, he says, this 
disease also befell the admirable Plato. 


R16 (+ DK) Hermogenes, On Forms 


[. . .] But you would find very many indeed [scil. examples 
of excessively figural expressions] among those counterfeit 
sophists: for they call vultures “living tombs” [cf. D30b]— 
what they themselves deserve most of all—and they sup- 
ply many other examples of stylistic frigidity. 
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R17 (B5a) Athan. Alex. In Hermog. Περὶ στάσεων 
14.180.9-16 = Frag. 14 Sauppe 


^ N ΄ ε ^ N ^ N y 
[εν] τὴν δὲ τρίτην ῥητορικὴν περὶ γελοιώδη τινὰ τῶν 
μειρακίων τὸν κρότον ἀνεγείρουσαν καὶ κολακείαν 
^ e^ 
ὑπάρχουσαν ἀναιδῆ, ἣν καὶ μετεχειρίσαντο ἐν μὲν 
^ N / 1 A N 
χαρακτῆρι καὶ ἐνθυμήμασιν ἡμαρτημένοις οἱ περὶ 
Θρασύμαχον καὶ Γοργίαν, πολλῷ μὲν τῷ παρίσῳ 
Z N ^ ΄ ΄ z A 
χρησάμενοι καὶ τὴν εὐκαιρίαν ἠγνοηκότες τούτου τοῦ 
/ » ν ΄ N / ΄ 9.» 
σχήματος, ἐν δὲ διανοίᾳ καὶ τρόπῳ λέξεως ἄλλοι τε 
N N ^ N ΄ 5 N ΄ z 
πολλοὶ καὶ δὴ kai Γοργίας αὐτὸς κουφότατος àv |... 


- R20]. 
! ἐνθυμήματι ms., corr. Diels ? ζωῆς ms., corr. Diels 


Specific Judgments on 
Individual Works (R18—R26) 
Encomium of Helen, cf. D24 (R18) 


R18 (ad ΒΙΑ) Isocr. Hel. 14 


N N N ΄ N ^ e ^ 3 A ΄ 
διὸ καὶ τὸν γράψαντα περὶ τῆς Ἑλένης ἐπαινῶ μάλι- 
^ ο 4 / d N ^ 
στα τῶν εὖ λέγειν τι βουληθέντων, ὅτι περὶ τοιαύτης 
e^ ^ ^ 
ἐμνήσθη γυναικός, ἡ καὶ τῷ γένει καὶ τῷ κάλλει καὶ 
^ ΄ N ΄ 5 ^ 5 N N ^ 
τῇ δόξη πολὺ διήνεγκεν. οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦτον µι- 
΄ / N N N ^ ΄ 
κρόν τι παρέλαθεν: φησὶ μὲν γὰρ ἐγκώμιον γεγραφέ- 
ναι περὶ αὐτῆς, τυγχάνει δ᾽ ἀπολογίαν εἰρηκὼς ὑπὲρ 
τῶν ἐκείνῃ πεπραγμένων. 
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R17 (B5a) Athanasius of Alexandria, Prolegomena to 
Hermogenes' On Legal Issues 


[. . .] The third kind of rhetoric, which bears on ridiculous 
matters and excites the applause of young people but is 
really nothing but a shameless flattery, was put into prac- 
tice in style, with errors of argumentation, by the mem- 
bers of the circle of Thrasymachus and Gorgias, who made 
much use of balanced expressions without recognizing the 
opportune employment of this figure, and by many [scil. 
orators] in thought and kind of diction, and above all by 
Gorgias himself, a thoroughly worthless person [. . .]. 


Specific Judgments on 
Individual Works (R18—R26) 
Encomium of Helen, cf. D24 (R18) 


R18 (ad B14) Isocrates, Encomium of Helen 


This is why, among those who have wished to speak elo- 
quently about something, I praise above all the man who 
wrote about Helen, because he has reminded us of such a 
woman, who was greatly surpassing in birth, beauty, and 
fame. And yet he did make a slight slip too: for he says that 
he has written an encomium about her, but in fact he has 
pronounced a defense of her actions. 
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Funeral Oration (Epitaphios), 
cf. D28-D30 (RI9-R22) 


R19 (< Al) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.9.5, p. 12.18, 20-27 
Kayser 


ὁ δὲ Ἐπιτάφιος |.. . = P27] σοφίᾳ δὲ ὑπερβαλλούσῃ 
ξύγκειται' παροξύνων τε γὰρ τοὺς Ἀθηναίους ἐπὶ Mú- 
δους τε kai Πέρσας καὶ τὸν αὐτὸν νοῦν τῷ Ὀλυμπικῷ 
ἀγωνιζόμενος ὑπὲρ ὁμονοίας μὲν τῆς πρὸς τοὺς "EA- 
ληνας οὐδὲν διῆλθεν, ἐπειδὴ πρὸς Ἀθηναίους ἦν ap- 
χῆς ἐρῶντας, ἣν οὐκ ἦν κτήσασθαι μὴ τὸ δραστήριον 
αἱρουμένους, ἐνδιέτριψε δὲ τοῖς τῶν Μηδικῶν τρο- 
παίων ἐπαίνοις, ἐνδεικνύμενος αὐτοῖς ὅτι |... = D29]. 


R20 (B5a) Athan. Alex. In Hermog. Περὶ στάσεων 
14.180.16—19 = Frag. 14 Sauppe 


^ x4 ν > ΄ ΄ 2 » - 
|... = R17] ὃς κατὰ τὴν ἀπαγγελίαν ταύτην ἐν τῷ 
Ἐπιταφίῳ αὐτοῦ οὐκ ἰσχύων γῦπας εἰπεῖν ζῶντας 
εἴρηκε τάφους: διανοίᾳ δὲ ὑπεκπίπτει τοῦ δέοντος 


[d 


1 : 2 : 
ὡς καὶ ms., corr. Diels αὐτὴν Keil 


R21 (# DK) Syr. In Hermog. 91.16-19 (cf. Plan. In 
Hermog. 5.551.1—5) 


sd k3 ὧν ^ Pd ^ È ^ 
σεμνὰς γὰρ ἐνταῦθα συμφορήσας λέξεις ὁ Γοργίας 
ἐννοίας ἐπιπολαιοτέρας ἐξαγγέλλει τοῖς τε παρίσοις 
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Funeral Oration (Epitaphios), 
cf. D28-D30 (RI9-R22) 


R19 (« A1) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


The Funeral Oration |. . .| is composed with extraordi- 
nary skill. For given that he wanted to rouse the Athenians 
against the Medes and Persians and was arguing with the 
same intention as in his Olympic Oration, he said nothing 
at all about concord among the Greeks, since he was 
speaking to Athenians (who desired supremacy, which 
could only be achieved by choosing a very energetic pol- 
icy), but instead he praised at length the trophies won 
from the Medes, telling them that [. . . = D29]. 


R20 (B5a) Athanasius of Alexandria, Prolegomena to 
Hermogenes’ On Legal Issues 


[. . .] who [i.e. Gorgias], not having the nerve to say “vul- 
tures” in this [scil. third] mode of diction in his Fu- 
neral Oration, said “living tombs” [cf. D30b] And in its 
thought this violates decorum [. . .]. 


R21 (# DK) Syrianus, Commentary on Hermogenes’ On 
Types of Style 


In this passage [scil. from the Funeral Oration, D28] Gor- 


gias accumulates solemn expressions and proclaims quite 


superficial thoughts, beautifying his whole speech to the 
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N € 4 N € ^ ΄ 
καὶ ὁμοιοκατάρκτοις καὶ ὁμοιοτελεύτοις καλλωπίζων 
διόλου προσκόρως τὸν λόγον. 


R22 (B5a) Ps.-Longin. 3.2 


, N N ^ 7 7. - 1 
TAUT) και TA TOU Λεοντίνου Γοργίου γελᾶται γράφον- 


τος [... = D30]. 


On Non-Being or On Nature, cf. D26 (R23-R26) 
A Judgment Concerning the Whole Text (R23) 


R23 (B2) Olymp. In Gorg. Prooem. 9 


[. . . = P4] Περὶ φύσεως, σύγγραμμα οὐκ ἄκομψον 


Attestations and Criticisms of the 
First Thesis (R24—R25) 


R24 (< B1) Isocr. 


a Antid. 268 

N / N ^ ^ ^ "e e 
[. . .] τοὺς λόγους τοὺς τῶν παλαιῶν σοφιστῶν, ὧν ὁ 
μὲν ἄπειρον τὸ πλῆθος ἔφησεν εἶναι τῶν ὄντων [. . .] 


Παρμενίδης δὲ καὶ Μέλισσος ἕν, Γοργίας δὲ παν- 
τελῶς οὐδέν. 


b Hel. 3 


να) N + [3 P4 P4 κ P4 
πῶς γὰρ ἄν τις ὑπερβάλοιτο Γοργίαν τὸν τολμή- 
σαντα λέγειν ὡς οὐδὲν τῶν ὄντων ἔστιν |. . .]; 
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point of surfeit by means of balanced expressions and 
phrases that begin and end with the same sounds. 


R22 (B5a) Ps.-Longinus, On the Sublime 


That is why people make fun of the expressions of Gorgias 
of Leontini, who writes, |. . . = D30]. 


On Nonbeing or On Nature, cf. D26 (R23-R26) 
A Judgment Concerning the Whole Text (R23) 


R23 (B2) Olympiodorus, Commentary on Plato's Gorgias 
[. ..] his On Nature, a clever treatise [. . .]. 


Attestations and Criticisms of the 
First Thesis (R24—R25) 


R24 (< B1) Isocrates 

a Antidosis 

[. . .] the arguments of the ancient wise men (sophistai), 
of whom one said that the number of the things that are 
is unlimited [. . .], Parmenides and Melissus that it is one, 
and Gorgias that it is none at all [cf. DOX. T6]. 


b Encomium of Helen 


How could one surpass Gorgias, who dared to assert that 
none of the things that are is [. . .]? 
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R25 (z DK) Ps.-Arist. MXG 6.1-8 (979334—b19) 
[... = D26a] [1] οὐδαμόθεν δὲ συμβαίνει ἐξ ὧν εἴρηκεν 
N 5 e^ N N 5 s [74 ΄ 
μηδὲν εἶναι. [9] ἃ γὰρ καὶ ἀποδείκνυσιν, οὕτως διαλέ- 
1 3, 3, - ^ 
γεται. εἰ τὸ μὴ OV ἔστιν, ἢ ἔστιν ἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν, ἢ καὶ 
3, 9 3 A 3 
ἔστιν ὁμοίως" μὴ ὄν. τοῦτο δὲ οὔτε φαίνεται οὕτως 
οὔτε ἀνάγκη, ἀλλ᾽ ὡσπερεὶ δυοῖν ὄντοιν, τοῦ μὲν 
y ^ oc 8 ^ 3 ον «. » ` S E 9 Z 
ὄντος, τοῦ δὲ δοκοῦντος, τὸ μὲν ἔστι, τὸ Ò οὐκ ἀληθές 
[4 > Z X Xo» ^ 7 Is. > 3, 5/ ^ 
ὅτι ἐστί, τὸ μὴ ὄν. [3] διὰ τί οὖν οὐκ ἔστιν οὔτε εἶναι 
” N > N \ oo» 0» v E s 4 
οὔτε μὴ εἶναι; TO δὲ ἄμφω οὔθ᾽ ἕτερον οὐκ ἔστιν. 
QA , 8 5 7 » ^ ` ` ^ ^ 
οὐδὲν yap «Ἠττογ», φησίν, em ἂν TO µη εἰναι του 
εἶναι, εἴπερ εἴη τι καὶ τὸ μὴ εἶναι, ὅτε οὐδείς φησιν 
> N X > 5 ^ 5 hi N 5” N ^ ^ 
εἶναι TO μὴ εἶναι οὐδαμῶς. [4] εἰ δὲ καὶ ἔστι τὸ μὴ Ov 
\ oo» 50» e ε ^ » ^ ν «. ^6 » ` 
μὴ ὄν, οὐδ᾽ οὕτως ὁμοίως εἴη ἂν τὸ μὴ ðv TO övre τὸ 
N ^ > à E a N N No 5/ 2 N N 
μὲν γάρ ἐστι μὴ Ov, τὸ δὲ καὶ ἔστιν ἔτι. [5] εἰ δὲ καὶ 
ε ^ 3 Aa 9 / ε ` / / > A » NT 
ἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν ἀληθές, ὡς δὴ θαυμάσιόν γ᾽ ἂν εἴη τὸ 
€ A » 8 Li 5 2 5 ^ [74 ΄ ^ 
μὴ ὄν ἐστιν ἀλλ᾽ εἰ δὴ οὕτω, πότερον μᾶλλον Evp- 
7 7 8 
βαίνει ἅπαντα μὴ εἶναι ἢ εἶναι; αὐτὸ γὰρ οὕτω γε 
3, N 3 
τοὐναντίον ἔοικε γίγνεσθαι. [6] εἰ γὰρ τό τε μὴ OV ἔστι 
» 9 » D 
καὶ TO OV OV ἐστιν, ἅπαντα ἔστιν. καὶ γὰρ τὰ ὄντα 
καὶ τὰ μὴ ὄντα ἔστιν. οὐκ ἀνάγκη γάρ, εἰ τὸ μὴ OV 
z `N N Xy ` ei 3 ^ b 4 
ἔστιν, καὶ τὸ ὄν μὴ εἶναι [7] εἰ δὴ καὶ οὕτω τις ξυγ- 
^ N N N ^ ^ E 4 N N ^ ^ E 4 [74 
χωροῖ, καὶ TO μὲν μὴ OV εἴη, τὸ δὲ OV μὴ εἴη, ὅμως 


multa menda quae praesertim in ms. R exhibentur omitti- 


mus ! διελέγχεται Wendland ? ἢ καὶ ἔστιν ὁμοίως 
Diels, alii alia: locus valde corruptus in mss. 
3 δὲ δοκοῦντος L: δ᾽ οὐκ ὄντος R ^ τὸ δὲ (δὲ om. R) 


... ἔστιν mss., plerique edd. loc. corrupt. esse suspicati sunt 
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R25 (z DK) Ps.-Aristotle, On Melissus, Xenophanes, 
and Gorgias 


[. . .] [6.1] But it does not follow from any of his arguments 
that nothing is. [2] For what he demonstrates he discusses 
in the following way: If what is not is, it is either absolutely 
speaking, or else in the way as it also is while not being. 
But this does not seem to be the case nor is it necessary, 
but just as in the case of two things that are, of which the 
one is and the other seems, the one is while it is not true 
that the other—the one that is not—is. [3] Why then can 
it neither be nor not be? But that both of them be, and not 
[scil. only] the one or the other, is not possible. For, he 
says, what is not would not be <less> than what is, since 
nonbeing too would be something, since no one says that 
nonbeing is not in any way at all. [4] But even if what is 
not is not being, not even in this way would what is not be 
similar to what is. For the one is not-being, while the other, 
additionally, is. [5] And even if it is true absolutely speak- 
ing, how astonishing, certainly, would be [scil. the proposi- 
tion] ‘it is not-being’! But if this is indeed how it is, is it 
more the case that all things are not rather than that they 
are? For in that way it is precisely the contrary that seems 
to happen. [6] For if what is not is and what is is being, 
then everything is. For both the things that are and the 
ones that are not are. For it is not necessary, if what is not 
is, that what is not be. [7] If then one concedes as well in 
this way that what is not is and that what is is not, there 

3 «ἦττον» Foss ᾽ μὴ post τῷ hab. mss., del. Sylburg 

7 τὸ «τὸ» Diels ° μὴ εἶναι ἢ εἶναι Apelt: εἶναι ἢ μὴ 
εἶναι R: ἢ εἶναι μὴ εἶναι L 


? ὄν del. Felicianus 
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οὐδὲν ἧττον εἴη ἄν «x τὰ γὰρ μὴ ὄντα εἴη κατὰ 
τὸν ἐκείνου λόγον. [8] εἰ δὲ ταὐτόν ἐστι τὸ εἶναι καὶ 
τὸ μὴ εἶναι, οὐδ᾽ οὕτως μᾶλλον οὐκ εἴη ἄν τι τὴ» 
εἴη. ὡς γὰρ κἀκεῖνος λέγει ὅτι εἰ ταὐτὸ τὸ μὴ ὄν καὶ 
τὸ ὄν, τό τε ὂν οὐκ ἔστι καὶ τὸ μὴ ὄν, ὥστε οὐδὲν 
ἔστιν, ἀντιστρέψαντι ἔστιν ὁμοίως φάναι ὅτι πάντα 
ἔστιν. τό τε γὰρ μὴ ὂν ἔστιν καὶ τὸ ὄν, ὥστε πάντα 
ἔστιν. 


V eru» Foss H «ἢ» Apelt 


Sextus Empiricus’ Sceptical 
Conclusion about Gorgias (R26) 


R26 (« B3) Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 7.87 


[. . . = D26b] τοιούτων οὖν παρὰ τῷ Γοργίᾳ ἠπορη- 
μένων οἴχεται ὅσον ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς τὸ τῆς ἀληθείας κρι- 
τήριον: τοῦ γὰρ μήτε ὄντος μήτε γνωρίζεσθαι ðv- 
ναμένου μήτε ἄλλῳ παρασταθῆναι πεφυκότος οὐδὲν 
ἂν εἴη κριτήριον. 


Traces of Other Polemics (R27—R28) 
R27 (A33) Antisth. in Athen. Deipn. 5 220 D 


ὁ δ᾽ Ἀρχέλαος [Antisth. Frag. 203 G°] Γοργίου τοῦ 
ῥήτορος [scil. καταδρομὴν περιέχει]. 
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would nonetheless be <something>. For the things that 
are not, according to his argument, would be; [8] but if 
being and not-being are identical, then not even in this 
way would something not be more <than> it would be. For 
just as he says that if what is not and what is are identical, 
then what is and what is not are not, so that nothing is, by 
conversion it is possible to say in the same way that every- 
thing is. For what is not is, just as well as what is, so that 


everything is. 


Sextus Empiricus’ Skeptical 
Conclusion about Gorgias (R26) 


R26 (< B3) Sextus Empiricus, Against the Logicians 

[. . .| These then being the aporias formulated by Gorgias, 
the criterion of truth is abolished, as far as is in their 
power. For there could not be any criterion of what nei- 
ther is nor can be known nor has a nature such that it can 
be presented to someone else. 


Traces of Other Polemics (R27—R28) 


R27 (A33) Antisthenes Archelaus, in Athenaeus, Deip- 
nosophists 


His [i.e. Antisthenes’] Archelaus [scil. contains an attack] 
against the orator Gorgias. 
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R28 (A34) Clem. Alex. Strom. 6.26.8 


Μελησαγόρου yap [FGrHist 330 ΤΑ] ἔκλεψεν Γοργίας 
ὁ Λεοντῖνος καὶ Εὔδημος ὁ Νάξιος [FGrHist 497 T2] 


€ * κ 
οἱ ἱστορικοὶ |. . .]. 


An Aphorism Attributed to Gorgias 
in Syriac (R29) 


R29 (B28) Studia Sinaitica 1, p. 35 Smith Lewis 


τελη hook cac mas pm iu σοι «πα ια 

LA Lomas. maia Qo Cei Aamann , Ske Ci Ὁ usse 
mesas wane rai Canh am Cinw , rci onara TÉNY 
aa eau hls ol usos sso. oou ass <A Πα anles e 6. 
Rana us ol eus eo eux ol eA eM ων pam. uale 


eo oha CL ocas*.3 OI or mao DOI mas uars 


C - Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, Add. 2012, 
fol. 176r, Wright cat. p. 538 

S = Monastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai, Syr. 16, fol. 
148r 


1 : 5 
ωιν Ίων ο, aasa—_x ἂν S 
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R28 (A34) Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 


Gorgias of Leontini and Eudemus of Naxos, historians, 
plagiarized from Melesagoras |. . d 


! The allusion is obscure. Melesagoras of Chalcedon was a 
historian. 


An Aphorism Attributed to Gorgias 
in Syriac (R29) 


R29 (B28) From a Syriac collection of Greek sayings 


Gorgias said, "The extraordinary beauty of something hid- 
den is what skilled painters are unable to represent by 
means of the colors in which they are expert. For their 
considerable work and their great effort furnish an admi- 
rable testimony to what is magnificent in what is hidden. 
And when the stages of their work have reached their 
conclusion, in return they bestow upon the painter the 
crown of victory in silence. But what no hand grasps and 
what no eye sees, how can the tongue express it or the 
listener's ear hear it?"1 


! Translated from the French translation by Henri Hugonnard- 
Roche. Ms. C, fol. 176r (Wright, Catalogue, p. 538) provides a 
slightly different text: “Gorgias said, “The beauty of the soul is 
something hidden, which painters are unable to represent by 
means of colors. For their work and their unremitting effort fur- 
nish an admirable testimony to what is magnificent in what is 


hidden [. . .]." 
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33. SOCRATES (SOC.) 


Although chronologically Socrates (469-399 BC) is a cen- 
tral figure of the period considered in this collection, 
Plato's sustained attempts to set him as an authentic phi- 
losopher in the sharpest possible contrast to the "sophists' 
and the historical success of these attempts have made it 
difficult to recognize what they in fact had in common. To 
be sure, there are significant differences between the 
other ‘sophists’ and Socrates: for example, they traveled 
from city to city while he remained in Athens almost all 
his life, they required payment for their teaching while he 
did not, and they were deeply involved in politics while he 
for the most part was not, and not in the same way. But 
Socrates’ interests and teaching, like those of the other 
members of this loose group of intellectuals, revolve 
around the question of moral and political excellence and 
the use of language and argument in order to obtain the 
agreement of listeners or interlocutors. Thus it makes 
most sense to see Socrates as an idiosyncratic Athenian 
‘sophist.’ It is for this reason that, even independently of 
the chronology (which goes in the same direction), he is 
included in this volume, and in this place. 

Aristophanes' caricature of Socrates in the Clouds (cf. 
DRAM. T10, Τ28) is our first significant testimonium to 
the enormous impression produced by what was evidently 
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quite an extraordinary personality. But Socrates did not 
leave behind any writings, and any attempt to reconstruct 
his ideas on the basis of the representations of him pro- 
vided by his two most famous disciples, Xenophon and 
Plato—two profoundly different spirits—is speculative. 
We provide a small selection of what seem to us to be the 
most reliable reports concerning his life, views, and argu- 
mentative style, but we are in no doubt that other scholars 
would have made different choices. We do not include a 
section on Socrates' reception: for the reception of Socra- 
tes is indistinguishable from a large part of later Greek 
philosophy. But we do indicate how Hellenistic scholar- 
ship on philosophical ‘successions’ (cf. DOX. T20-T22) 
presented his multitudinous spiritual progeny. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Editions 


G. G. Giannantoni. Socrate. Tutte le testimonianze: da 
Aristofane e Senofonte ai padri Cristiani (Bari, 1971). (— 
G’) 

------. Socratis et Socraticorum Reliquiae (Naples, 

1990). (= G2) 


OUTLINE OF THE CHAPTER 
P 
Parents and City (P1—P2) 


Chronology (P3) 
Wives and Children (P4) 
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Pre-Philosophical Activities? (P5—P7) 
Philosophical Teachers (PS) 
Other Teachers? (P9—P12) 
Prodicus (P9) 
Connus and Aspasia (P10—P12) 
The Circle of Disciples and Friends (P13—P14) 
Influence on Euripides (P15) 
Relations with Alcibiades (P16) 
Relations with Critias (P17) 
Personal Aspects (P18—P26) 
Physical Appearance (P18—P19) 
His Poverty (P20—P22) 
Socrates and Eros (P23—P25) 
His daimonion (P26) 
Some Apothegms (P27) 
Activities as a Citizen (P2S—P35) 
Military Activity (P28—P30) 
General Avoidance of Political Activity (P31) 
Attitude Toward the Sicilian Expedition (P32) 
Arginusae (P33—P34) 
Resistance to the Thirty (P35) 
His Trial, Condemnation, and Death (P36—P42) 
The Official Accusation (P36) 
The Accusation in the Version Probably Going Back 
to Polycrates (P37—P39) 
His Condemnation and Death (P40—P42) 
Iconography (P43) 


D 


Writings? (D1) 
Socrates’ Place in the History of Philosophy (D2—D8) 
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Was He Only Ever Interested in Moral Philosophy, 
Never in Natural Philosophy . . . (D2—D6) 
... ΟΥ Was He Interested in Natural Philosophy Too? 
(D7-D8) 
Conceptions and Methods in Ethics (D9-D53) 
The Search for Definitions in Ethics (D9-D10) 
Socrates’ Ignorance and Irony, and His Refusal to 
Answer Questions (D11-D17) 
Socrates’ Method of Dialogue (D18—D32) 
The Importance of Discussion (D18) 
The Interlocutor’s Obligation to Agree with Him- 
self (D19-D20) 
The Use of Generally Accepted Views (D21) 
Induction (D22—D25) 
Refutation (elenkhos) (D26) 
Reactions of Socrates’ Interlocutors to His Refuta- 
tions (D27—D99) 
Philosophical Dialogues Vs. Rhetorical Speeches 
(290-39) 
Self- Knowledge and the Care of the Self (D33—D34) 
Views on Virtue (D35-D53) 
Virtue as Knowledge (D35-D38) 
An Example: Courage as Knowledge (D39—D40) 
Can Virtue Be Taught? (D41—D42) 
Some Paradoxical Conclusions (D43—D53) 
The Unity of Virtue (D43) 
It Is Impossible Voluntarily to Choose Evil 
(D44-D47) 
Intemperance (akrasia) Is Impossible (D48— 
D51) 
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One Must Never Commit an Injustice (D52) 
It Is Better to Suffer Injustice Than to Commit 
It (D53) 
Political Views (D54—D61) 
Politics and Knowledge (D54—D55) 
Criticism of Election to Public Office by Lot (D56— 
D57) 
Socrates’ Laconism (D58—D59) 
Obedience to the City’s Laws (D60—D61) 
From the First Generation of Disciples (cf. P13—P14) to 
the Socratic Schools (D62—D65) 
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SOCRATES [4 DK] 


P 
Parents and City (P1—P2) 


P1 (< I D1 G)) Diog. Laert. 2.18 


Σωκράτης Σωφρονίσκου μὲν ἦν vids λιθουργοῦ καὶ 
Φαιναρέτης μαίας, ὡς καὶ Πλάτων ἐν Θεαιτήτῳ φη- 
σίν, Ἀθηναῖος, τῶν δήμων Ἀλωπεκῆθεν. 


Ρο (< I B41 Οὗ Cyril. Alex. Jul. 6.208 (= Porph. Frag. 
213F Smith) 


[. . .] Μενεδήμῳ τῷ Πυρραίῳ χρηστέον, Πλάτωνος μὲν 
^ a ^ 1 ς 

γεγονότι μαθητῇ, |. . .] λέγοντι ἐν τῷ Φιλοκράτους" ὅτι 

οὐκ ἐπαύετο Σωκράτης οὔτε ὑπὲρ τοῦ πατρὸς ὡς λι- 


θουργοῦ λαλῶν, οὔτε ὑπὲρ τῆς μητρὸς ὡς μαίας. 


! ἐν τῷ Περὶ Σωκράτους coni. Nauck 
Chronology (P3) 


P3 (< I D1 Οὗ Diog. Laert. 2.44 


Φιλόχορος δέ φησι [FGrHist 328 F221] προτελευτῆσαι 
τὸν Εὐριπίδην τοῦ Σωκράτους. ἐγεννήθη δέ, καθά pn- 
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P 
Parents and City (P1—P2) 


P1 (< I D1 CG) Diogenes Laertius 


Socrates was the son of Sophroniscus, a sculptor, and 
of Phaenarete, a midwife, as Plato says in his Theaetetus 
(149a); he was an Athenian, of the deme of Alopece. 


Ρο (< I B41 G’) Porphyry in Cyril of Alexandria, Against 
Julian 


[. . .] we should use the testimony of Menedemus of Pyr- 
rha, Plato's student, [. . .] who says in his Philocrates (>)! 
that Socrates never stopped saying that his father was a 
stone worker and his mother a midwife. 


! This title is generally considered to be corrupt; Nauck con- 
jectured that it should be On Socrates. 


Chronology (P3) 


P3 (< I D1 Οὗ Diogenes Laertius 


Philochorus says that Euripides died before Socrates. He 
[i.e. Socrates] was born, according to what Apollodorus 
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σιν Ἀπολλόδωρος ἐν τοῖς Χρονικοῖς [FGrHist 244 
F34], ἐπὶ Ἀψεφίωνος τῷ τετάρτῳ ἔτει τῆς ἑβδομηκο- 
στῆς ἑβδόμης Ὀλυμπιάδος, Θαργηλιῶνος ἕκτῃ |. . .]. 
ἐτελεύτησε δὲ τῷ πρώτῳ ἔτει τῆς ἐνενηκοστῆς πέμ- 
πτης Ὀλυμπιάδος, γεγονὼς ἐτῶν ἑβδομήκοντα. καὶ 
ταὐτά φησι καὶ Δημήτριος ὁ Φαληρεύς [Frag. 153 
Wehrli]. ἔνιοι γὰρ ἐξήκοντα ἐτῶν τελευτῆσαί φασιν 
αὐτόν. 


1 - 
ταῦτα mss., corr. Cobet 


Wives and. Children (P4) 
P4 (>1B8,<ID1 G?) Diog. Laert. 2.26 


φησὶ δ᾽ Ἀριστοτέλης [Frag. 93 Rose] δύο γυναῖκας 
αὐτὸν ἀγαγέσθαι: προτέραν μὲν Ἐανθίππην, ἐξ Ñs 
αὐτῷ γενέσθαι Λαμπροκλέα: δευτέραν δὲ Μυρτώ, τὴν 
Ἀριστείδου τοῦ δικαίου θυγατέρα, ἣν καὶ ἄπροικον 
λαβεῖν, ἐξ Hs γενέσθαι Σωφρονίσκον καὶ Μενέξενον. 
οἱ δὲ προτέραν γῆμαι τὴν Μυρτώ φασιν: ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ 
ἀμφοτέρας ἔχειν ὁμοῦ, ὧν ἐστι Σάτυρός [Frag. 17a 
Schorn] re καὶ Ἱερώνυμος ὁ “Ῥόδιος [Frag. 45 Wehrli]. 
φασὶ γὰρ βουληθέντας Ἀθηναίους διὰ τὸ λειπανδρεῖν 
συναυξῆσαι τὸ πλῆθος, ψηφίσασθαι γαμεῖν μὲν 
ἀστὴν μίαν, παιδοποιεῖσθαι δὲ καὶ ἐξ ἑτέρας: ὅθεν 
τοῦτο ποιῆσαι καὶ Σωκράτην. 
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says in his Chronology, in the archonship of Apsephion, in 
the fourth year of the 77th Olympiad [= 469/68], on the 
sixth day of the month of Thargelion [. . .]. He died in the 
first year of the 95th Olympiad [= 400/399] at the age of 
seventy. And Demetrius of Phalerum says the same thing. 
For some people say that he died at the age of sixty. 


Wives and Children (P4) 
P4 (2188, < I D1 G?) Diogenes Laertius 


Aristotle says that he [i.e. Socrates] married two women: 
first Xanthippe, from whom Lamprocles was born to him; 
and second Myrto, the daughter of Aristeides the Just, 
whom he wed although she was without a dowry, from 
whom Sophroniscus and Menexenus were born. Some 
other people say that he married Myrto first, and some 
that he had both of them at the same time. Among these 
latter are Satyrus and Hieronymus of Rhodes. For they say 
that the Athenians, wishing to increase the population be- 
cause men were lacking, passed a decree that one could 
marry only one female citizen, but that one could have 
children from another; so that Socrates too did this. 
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Pre-Philosophical Activities? (P5—P7) 


P5 (< I B41 Οὗ Cyril. Alex. Jul. 6.208 (2 Porph. Frag. 
213F Smith; Aristox. Frag. 51 Wehrli). 


[. . .] δημιουργὸν γὰρ γενέσθαι τὸν Σωκράτην, ma- 
τρῴᾳ τέχνῃ χρώμενον τῇ λατυπικῇ.' καὶ Τίμαιος ἐν 
τῇ ἐνάτῃ [FGrHist 566 F 15] λιθουργεῖν φησι μεμαθη- 
κέναι Σωκράτην. 

: λατυπικῇ «Ἀριστόξενος ἱστορεῖ» Jacoby 
ΡΟ 
a (I C9 G?) Paus. 1.22.8 


N N ^ 3 5 ^ 3/ ^ 5 5 ΄ ε 
κατὰ δὲ τὴν ἔσοδον αὐτὴν ἤδη τὴν ἐς ἀκρόπολιν 'Ep- 
^ a ΄ 3 4 N A 
μῆν, ὃν Προπύλαιον ὀνομάζουσι, καὶ Χάριτας Žo- 
κράτην ποιῆσαι τὸν Σωφρονίσκου λέγουσιν |. . .]. 


b (< I D1 Οὗ Diog. Laert. 2.19 

Δοῦρις [FGrHist 76 F78] δὲ καὶ δουλεῦσαι αὐτὸν καὶ 
ἐργάσασθαι λίθους: εἶναί τε αὐτοῦ καὶ τὰς ἐν ἀκρο- 
πόλει Χάριτας ἔνιοί φασιν |.. .]. 


P7 (< I D1 G?) Diog. Laert. 2.20 


Κρίτωνα ὃ’ ἀναστῆσαι αὐτὸν ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐργαστηρίου 
Ἂ - - hy Ν 2 / 
καὶ παιδεῦσαι τῆς κατὰ ψυχὴν χάριτος ἐρασθέντα 


Δημήτριός φησιν ὁ Βυζάντιος. 
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Pre-Philosophical Activities? (P5—P7) 


P5 (< I B41 Οὗ Porphyry in Cyril of Alexandria, Against 
Julian 


[. . .] Socrates was an artisan, who practiced his father's 
craft of sculpting. And Timaeus in his ninth book says that 
Socrates learned to work in stone. 


P6 

a (I C9 Οὔ) Pausanias, Description of Greece 

They say that Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, sculpted 
a Hermes, which they call the Hermes of the Gateway, and 


Graces, right at the very entrance to the Acropolis [. . d^ 


1 According to Pliny, Natural History 36.32, the sculptor was 
a different Socrates who came from Thebes. 


b (< ID1 G)) Diogenes Laertius 

Duris says that he was a slave and worked in stone; and 
some people say that the Graces on the Acropolis were 
made by him [. . .]. 

P7 («IDI G)) Diogenes Laertius 

Demetrius of Byzantium says that Crito, who had fallen in 


love with the graciousness (kharis) of his [i.e. Socrates'] 
soul, made him leave his workshop and educated him. 
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Philosophical Teachers (PS) 

PS 
a (< I D1 G)) Diog. Laert. 2.19 
ἀκούσας δὲ Ἀναξαγόρου κατά τινας, ἀλλὰ καὶ Δάμω- 
vos, ὡς Ἀλέξανδρος ἐν Διαδοχαῖς [FGrHist 273 F86], 
μετὰ τὴν ἐκείνου καταδίκην διήκουσεν Ἀρχελάου τοῦ 
φυσικοῦ. 


b (< I D1 Οὗ Diog. Laert. 2.45 


ἀμφότεροι ὃ’ ἤκουσαν Ἀναξαγόρου, καὶ οὗτος καὶ Eù- 
ριπίδης [. . .]. 


c(< I D1 Οὔ, 60 Al) Diogenes Laertius 2.16 


Ἀρχέλαος [. . .] μαθητὴς Ἀναξαγόρου, διδάσκαλος 
Σωκράτους. [... cf. ARCH. PI]. 


d (< I D2 G?) Suda X.829 Adler (= Aristox. Frag 52b 
Wehrli) 


Ἀριστόξενος δὲ Ἀρχελάου πρῶτον αὐτὸν διακοῦσαι 
λέγει [Frag. 52b Wehrli]- γεγονέναι δὲ αὐτοῦ καὶ ma- 
δικά, σφοδρότατόν τε περὶ τὰ ἀφροδίσια [. . .]. [7 


ARCH. P5] 
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Philosophical Teachers (PS) 
P8 
a(< ID1 Οὗ Diogenes Laertius 
He studied with Anaxagoras according to some people, 
but also with Damon, as Alexander [scil. says] in his Suc- 
cessions; after the former’s condemnation [cf. ANAXAG. 
P23-P26], he studied with Archelaus, the natural phi- 
losopher [cf. ARCH. R2]. 
b (« ID1 G)) Diogenes Laertius 


The two of them studied with Anaxagoras, both this man 
[i.e. Socrates] and Euripides [. . .]. 


c (< I D1 G’, 60 A1) Diogenes Laertius 


Archelaus [. . .] student of Anaxagoras, teacher of Socrates. 


[e 
d (< I D2 G?) Aristoxenus in the Suda 
Aristoxenus says that he [i.e. Socrates] studied first with 


Archaelaus; and that he also became his beloved, with a 
very passionate sexual relation [. . .]. 
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Other Teachers? (P9—P12) 
Prodicus (P9) 


P9 (+ G) Plat. Men. 96d 


[ΣΩ.] κιδυνεύοµεν, ὦ Μένων, ἐγώ τε καὶ σὺ φαῦλοί 
τινες εἶναι ἄνδρες, καὶ σέ τε Γοργίας οὐχ ἱκανῶς πε- 
παιδευκέναι καὶ ἐμὲ Πρόδικος. 


Connus and Aspasia (P10—P12) 
P10 (> VI A66 G?) Plat. Menexen. 235e-236a 


[ΣΩ.] καὶ ἐμοὶ μέν γε, ὦ Μενέξενε, οὐδὲν θαυμαστὸν 
οἵῳ τ᾽ εἶναι εἰπεῖν, ᾧ τυγχάνει διδάσκαλος οὖσα οὐ 
πάνυ φαύλη περὶ ῥητορικῆς, GAN ἥπερ καὶ ἄλλους 
πολλοὺς καὶ ἀγαθοὺς πεποίηκε ῥήτορας, ἕνα δὲ καὶ 
διαφέροντα τῶν Ἑλλήνων, Περικλέα τὸν Ξανθίππου. 
[ME.] τίς αὕτη; ἢ δῆλον ὅτι Ἀσπασίαν λέγεις; 

[ΣΩ.] λέγω γάρ, καὶ Κόννον γε τὸν Μητροβίου: οὗτοι 
γάρ μοι δύο εἰσὶν διδάσκαλοι, ὁ μὲν μουσικῆς, ἡ δὲ 
ῥητορικῆς. 


P11 (# C) Plat. Euthyd. 272c 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ ἓν μόνον φοβοῦμαι, μὴ αὖ ὄνειδος τοῖν ξέ- 
d ο 7 ^ "d ^ 

vow περιάψω, ὥσπερ Kóvvo τῷ Μητροβίου, τῷ κιθα- 

ριστῇ, ὃς ἐμὲ διδάσκει ἔτι καὶ νῦν κιθαρίζειν: ὁρῶντες 
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Other Teachers? (P9—P12) 
Prodicus (P9) 


P9 (+ G) Plato, Meno 


[Socrates:] I guess, Meno, that you and I are not up to par, 
and that Gorgias has not educated you sufficiently, nor 
Prodicus me. 


See also PROD. P5, P9, D5 
Connus and Aspasia (P10—P12) 


P10 (> VI A66 G°) Plato, Menexenus 


[Socrates:] It is not surprising, Menexenus, that I would 
be able to deliver the speech [scil. in honor of the war 
dead], for I happen to have a teacher who is not at all bad 
with regard to rhetoric—in fact she has produced not only 
many other good orators, but also the one who is best 
among the Greeks, Pericles, son of Xanthippus. 
[Menexenus:] Who is that? Surely you are speaking about 
Aspasia? 

[Socrates:] I am indeed; and about Connus, the son of 
Metrobius. For these are my two teachers, he for music, 
and she for rhetoric. 


P11 (7 G) Plato, Euthydemus 


I am afraid of only one thing, that I might bring shame 
upon the two foreigners [i.e. Euthydemus and Diony- 
sodorus], just as I have upon Connus, the son of Metro- 
bius, the lyre player, who is even now still teaching me to 
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ο ^ "d ^ ^ 
οὖν οἱ παῖδες οἱ συµφοιτηταί μοι ἐμοῦ TE καταγελῶσι 
καὶ τὸν Κόννον καλοῦσι γεροντοδιδάσκαλον. 


P12 (I C15 G?) Plut. Per. 24.5 


^ > > a ε Ἂ € ^ N ^ 
τὴν δ᾽’ Ἀσπασίαν οἱ μὲν ws σοφήν τινα καὶ πολιτικὴν 
ε ` ^ Z A y N N 
ὑπὸ τοῦ Περικλέους σπουδασθῆναι λέγουσι καὶ γὰρ 
Σωκράτης ἔστιν ὅτε μετὰ τῶν γνωρίμων ἐφοίτα [. . .]. 


The Circle of Disciples and Friends (P13—P14) 
P13 Plat. 
a (5 G) Apol. 21a 


[O.] Χαιρεφῶντα γὰρ ἴστε που. οὗτος ἐμός τε ἑταῖ- 
pos ἦν ἐκ νέου [. . .]. 


b (2 G) Apol. 38b 


[O.] Πλάτων δὲ ὅδε, ὦ ἄνδρες Ἀθηναῖοι, καὶ Κρίτων 
καὶ Κριτόβουλος καὶ Ἀπολλόδωρος κελεύουσί µε τρι- 
άκοντα μνῶν τιμήσασθαι, αὐτοὶ δ᾽ ἐγγυᾶσθαι. 


c (< I H1 Οὗ) Phaed. 59b-c 


[EX.] ἔτυχον δέ, ὦ Φαίδων, τίνες παραγενόμενοι; 

[ΦΔ.] οὗτός τε δὴ ὁ Ἀπολλόδωρος τῶν ἐπιχωρίων 
παρῆν καὶ Κριτόβουλος καὶ ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ καὶ ἔτι 
Ἑρμογένης καὶ Ἐπιγένης καὶ Αἰσχίνης καὶ Άντι- 
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play the lyre. When the boys who go to visit him see this 
they laugh at me and call Connus ‘the old man’s teacher.’ 


P12 (I C15 G^) Plutarch, Pericles 


Some people say that Pericles took Aspasia seriously be- 
cause she was wise and expert in politics; for Socrates too 
sometimes went to visit her together with his companions 


[es]: 

The Circle of Disciples and Friends (P13—P14) 
P13 Plato 
a (5 G) Apology 


[Socrates:] You [i.e. the Athenian jurors] know Chaere- 
phon. He has been my friend since youth [. . .]. 


b (2 G) Apology 


[Socrates:] Plato here, men of Athens, as well as Crito, 
Critobulus, and Apollodorus say that I should set the pen- 
alty at thirty minas and that they will give guarantees for it. 


c (< I HI G2) Phaedo 


[Echecrates:] Who, Phaedo, happened to be present [scil. 
at the death of Socrates]? 

[Phaedo:] Among the local people, Apollodorus was there, 
and Critobulus and his father, and also Hermogenes, 
Epigenes, Aeschines, and Antisthenes. And Ctesippus of 
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σθένης: ἦν δὲ καὶ Κτήσιππος ὁ Παιανιεὺς καὶ Mevé£e- 
νος καὶ ἄλλοι τινὲς τῶν ἐπιχωρίων. Πλάτων δὲ οἶμαι 
ἠσθένει. 

[EX.] ξένοι δέ τινες παρῆσαν; 

[ΦΑ.] ναί, Σιμμίας τέ γε ὁ Θηβαῖος καὶ Κέβης καὶ 
Φαιδώνδης καὶ Μεγαρόθεν Εὐκλείδης τε καὶ Τερψίων. 
[ΕΧ.]τί δέ; Ἀρίστιππος καὶ Κλεόμβροτος παρεγέ- 
VOVTO; 

[ΦΑ.] οὐ δῆτα: ἐν Αἰγίνῃ γὰρ ἐλέγοντο εἶναι. 

[EX.] ἄλλος δέτις παρῆν; 

[ΦΔ.] σχεδόν τι οἶμαι τούτους παραγενέσθαι. 


P14 (< B1 G’) Xen. Mem. 1.2.48 

ἀλλὰ Κρίτων τε Σωκράτους ἦν ὁμιλητὴς καὶ Χαιρε- 
φῶν καὶ Χαιρεκράτης καὶ Ἑρμογένης᾽ καὶ Σιμμίας 
καὶ Κέβης καὶ Φαιδώνδας καὶ ἄλλοι, οἳ ἐκείνῳ συνῆ- 


σαν |. . .]. 


! καὶ Ἑρμογένης van Prinsterer: καὶ Ἑρμοκράτης ΑΒ, 
om. Φ 


Influence on Euripides (P15) 
P15 (< I D1 G?) Diog. Laert. 2.18 


ἐδόκει δὲ συμποιεῖν Εὐριπίδῃ. 
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Paeania was also there, and Menexenus, and some others 
of the locals. Plato, I think, was sick. 

[Echecrates:] Were some foreigners present? 

[Phaedo:] Yes, Simmias from Thebes, Cebes,’ and Phae- 
dondes; and from Megara, Euclides and Terpsion.” 
[Echecrates:] What? Were Aristippus and Cleombrotus 
present? 

[Phaedo:] No, they were said to be in Aegina. 

[Echecrates:] Was anyone else there? 

[Phaedo:] I think that these were just about the ones who 
were there. 


! Simmias and Cebes were disciples of Philolaos and are con- 
sidered to have been Pythagoreans ? Euclides and Terp- 
sion were members of the Megarian school but are thought by 
some scholars to have been heterodox Pythagoreans. 


P14 (< B1 G’) Xenophon, Memorabilia 

But Crito was a companion of Socrates, and Chaerephon, 
Charecrates, Hermogenes, Simmias, Cebes, Phaedondas, 
and others, who spent time with him [. . .]. 


Influence on Euripides (P15)' 


l For Socrates’ relations with Euripides, see also Diogenes 
Laertius 2.22 [65 HER. R5a; DRAM. T32]. 


P15 (< I D1 G)) Diogenes Laertius 


It was thought that he helped Euripides write his poetry. 
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Relations with Alcibiades (P16) 
P16 (# G) Plat. 
a Prot. 309a 


[ET.] πόθεν, ὦ Σώκρατες, φαίνῃ; ἢ δῆλα δὴ ὅτι ἀπὸ 


κυνηγεσίου τοῦ περὶ τὴν Ἀλκιβιάδου ὥραν; 
b Gorg. 4814 


[σῶ.] [. . .] λέγω Ò ἐννοήσας ὅτι ἐγώ τε καὶ σὺ νῦν 
τυγχάνομεν ταὐτόν τι πεπονθότες, ἐρῶντε δύο ὄντε 
ἝΝ £ / 5 N by 5 ^ ^ ^ 
δυοῖν ἑκάτερος, ἐγὼ μὲν Ἀλκιβιάδου τε τοῦ Κλεινίου 
καὶ φιλοσοφίας, σὺ δὲ δυοῖν, τοῦ τε Ἀθηναίων δήµου 

καὶ τοῦ Πυριλάμπους. 


Relations with Critias (P17) 


P17 (< 88 Al, < I C105 Οὗ) Philostr. Vitae soph. 1.16, p. 
18.18—21 Kayser 


N s > > ^ Ed y N ^ 
καὶ γὰρ αὖ κἀκεῖνο ἄτοπον Σωκράτει μὲν τῷ Σωφρο- 


΄ ^ ς ^ 3 ΄ "e ^ ^ 
νίσκου μὴ ὁμοιωθῆναι αὐτόν, ᾧ πλεῖστα δὴ συνεφι- 


λοσόφησε [. . .]. 
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Relations with Alcibiades (P16) 
P16 (# G) Plato 
a Protagoras 


[A friend:] Where are you coming from, Socrates? Oh, but 
of course, from hunting after lovely young Alcibiades! 


b Gorgias 


[Socrates:] [. . .] I say this since I have noticed that you 
[i.e. Callicles] and I both happen to be sharing the same 
experience, since each of us has two desires: I for Alcibi- 
ades, son of Cleinias, and philosophy; and you too for two, 
the Athenian populace (démos) and Pyrilampes' son [i.e. 
Demus]. 


Relations with Critias (P17) 


P17 (< 88 Al, < I C105 G?) Philostratus, Lives of the 
Sophists 


It is very strange that he [i.e. Critias] did not come to re- 


semble Socrates, son of Sophronicus, with whom he often 


did philosophy together [. . .]. 
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Personal Aspects (P18—P26) 
Physical Appearance (P18—P19) 


P18 
a (z G) Plat. Theaet. 143e 


[ΘΕ.] νῦν Oé—kai μή por ἄχθου-- οὐκ ἔστι καλός, 
/ kS 3 ^ 

προσέοικε δὲ σοὶ τήν TE σιµότητα καὶ τὸ ἔξω τῶν 
7 8 N A> 2 

ὀμμάτων: ἧττον δὲ ἢ σὺ ταῦτ᾽ ἔχει. 


b (< B3 G') Xen. Symp. 5.5, 6, 7 


ej [3 Ν«Ν Ν«Ν bs > 5 X: 2 e A = by 
[O.] ὅτι οἱ μὲν σοὶ τὸ kar εὐθὺ μόνον ὁρῶσιν, οἱ δὲ 
5 ν NY ν E 7 s NY E / A 
ἐμοὶ καὶ τὸ ἐκ πλαγίου διὰ τὸ ἐπιπόλαιοι εἶναι. [. . .] 

Ν N N ^ ^ ^ 

οἱ μὲν γὰρ σοὶ μυκτῆρες εἰς γῆν ὁρῶσιν, οἱ δὲ ἐμοὶ 

P4 "d 
ἀναπέπτανται, ὥστε τὰς πάντοθεν ὀσμὰς προσδέχε- 
σθαι. 

N ΔΝ XN ^ ^ ^ ^ 
[KP.] rò δὲ δὴ σιμὸν τῆς ῥινὸς πῶς τοῦ ὀρθοῦ κάλ- 
λιον; |. . .] εἰ γὰρ τοῦ ἀποδάκνειν ἕνεκα πεποίηται, 

N ^ b ^ ^ 3 Ἆ > ^ $ N hy roi 
πολὺ ἂν σὺ μεῖζον ἢ ἐγὼ ἀποδάκοις. διὰ δὲ τὸ παχέα 
ἔχειν τὰ χείλη οὐκ οἴει καὶ μαλακώτερόν σου ἔχειν τὸ 
φίλημα; 
[ΣΩ.] ἔοικα, ἔφη, ἐγὼ κατὰ τὸν σὸν λόγον καὶ τῶν 
y » 5 ^ 
ὄνων αἴσχιον τὸ στόμα ἔχειν. ἐκεῖνο δὲ οὐδὲν τεκμή- 
74 e 3: N ^ 74 Pi 74 [74 ^: oh 
ριον λογίζῃ, ὡς ἐγὼ σοῦ καλλίων εἰμί, ὅτι καὶ Ναΐδες 
N 5^ 

θεαὶ οὖσαι τοὺς Σειληνοὺς ἐμοὶ ὁμοιοτέρους τίκτουσιν 
N V4 
T) ool; 
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Personal Aspects (P18—P26) 
Physical Appearance (P18—P19) 


P18 
a (# G) Plato, Theaetetus 


[Theodorus:] But as it is—don't you [i.e. Socrates] be an- 
noyed with me—he [i.e. Theaetetus] is not good-looking, 
but he resembles you, with a snub nose and protruding 
eyes, except that in him those features are less prominent 
than they are in you. 


b (< B3 G)) Xenophon, Symposium 


[Socrates:] Yours [scil. Critobulus’ eyes] can only look 
straight ahead, while mine can also see to the side, since 
they are protuberant. [. . .] Your nostrils open down toward 
the ground, while mine are distended so that they can 
receive smells from all directions. 

[Critobulus:] But how can a snub nose be better looking 
than a straight one? [. . .] If it [i.e. the mouth] was made 
for biting things off, then you could bite them off much 
better than I can. And don't you think that by having thick 
lips you can kiss more tenderly? 

[Socrates:] According to your account I seem to have a 
mouth that is uglier than donkeys’ are. But do you not 
consider it evidence for my being better looking than you 
that the Naiads, goddesses as they are, have given birth to 
Sileni, who are more similar to me than to you? 
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c (I C49 G?) Cic. Fat. 5.10 


Socraten nonne legimus quem ad modum notarit Zopyrus 
physiognomon [. . .]} stupidum esse Socraten dixit et 
bardum, quod iugula concava non haberet: obstructas eas 
partes et obturatas esse dicebat. 


P19 (# C) Plat. Symp. 215a-b 


[AA.] Σωκράτη δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐπαινεῖν, ὦ ἄνδρες, οὕτως ἐπι- 
χειρήσω, δι εἰκόνων. οὗτος μὲν οὖν ἴσως οἰήσεται ἐπὶ 
τὰ γελοιότερα, ἔσται δ᾽ ἡ εἰκὼν τοῦ ἀληθοῦς ἕνεκα, 
οὐ τοῦ γελοίου. φημὶ γὰρ δὴ ὁμοιότατον αὐτὸν εἶναι 
τοῖς σιληνοῖς τούτοις τοῖς ἐν τοῖς ἑρμογλυφείοις καθη- 
μένοις, οὕστινας ἐργάζονται οἱ δημιουργοὶ σύριγ- 
yas ἢ αὐλοὺς ἔχοντας, ot διχάδε διοιχθέντες φαί- 
νονται ἔνδοθεν ἀγάλματα ἔχοντες θεῶν. καὶ φημὶ αὖ 
ἐοικέναι αὐτὸν τῷ σατύρῳ τῷ Μαρσύᾳ. ὅτι μὲν οὖν τό 
γε εἶδος ὅμοιος εἶ τούτοις, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ἄν 
που ἀμφισβητήσαις. 


! ἄν που Baiter: δή που BT: ἂν δήπου Sauppe 
His Poverty (P20—P22) 
P20 (# G) Plat. Apol. 


a 3lb-c 


κ 5 ^ 5 N # 5 £ N N 
[ΣΩ.] καὶ εἰ μέν τι ἀπὸ τούτων ἀπέλανον καὶ μισθὸν 
λαμβάνων ταῦτα παρεκελευόμην, εἶχον ἄν τινα λό- 
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c (I C49 G?) Cicero, On Fate 


Do we not read how the physiognomist Zopyrus defined 
Socrates |. . .]? He said that Socrates was stupid and dull- 
witted, because his throat was not concave: he said that 
those parts of his body were obstructed and occluded. 


P19 (# G) Plato, Symposium 


[Alcibiades:] I shall try to praise Socrates, men, in this way, 
by means of images. Perhaps he will suppose that the point 
of the image will be to make you laugh, but in fact it will 
be for the sake of the truth, not of laughter. For I say that 
he is most similar of all to those statues of Silenus sitting 
in the sculptors’ shops, the ones that the craftsmen pro- 
duce—they hold musical pipes or auloi, and when they are 
split apart and opened up they reveal statues of the gods 
that they contain within them. And again, I say that he 
resembles the satyr Marsyas. Well then, Socrates, as for 
the fact that you are similar to these in appearance, not 
even you could dispute this. 


His Poverty (P20-P22) 
P20 (# G) Plato, Apology 
a 
[Socrates:] And if I made any profit from these things [i.e. 


my conversations with my fellow citizens] and received a 
fee in order to give this advice, what they say would make 
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γον: νῦν δὲ ὁρᾶτε δὴ καὶ αὐτοὶ ὅτι οἱ κατήγοροι 
τἆλλα πάντα ἀναισχύντως οὕτω κατηγοροῦντες τοῦτό 
γε οὐχ οἷοί τε ἐγένοντο ἀπαναισχυντῆσαι παρασχό- 
μενοι μάρτυρα, ὡς ἐγώ ποτέ τινα ἢ ἐπραξάμην μι- 
σθὸν ἢ ἤτησα. ἱκανὸν γάρ, οἶμαι, ἐγὼ παρέχομαι τὸν 
μάρτυρα ws ἀληθῆ λέγω, τὴν πενίαν. 


b 38b 


N N ΕΙ ΄ "d N 
[ΣΩ.] εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἦν μοι χρήματα, ἐτιμησάμην ἂν 
ιά oS L4 3 "d > ` à ^ 5 7 
χρημάτων ὅσα ἔμελλον ἐκτείσειν, οὐδὲν γὰρ ἂν ἐβλά- 
^ 5, 5, N 
βην: νῦν δὲ οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν, εἰ μὴ ἄρα ὅσον ἂν ἐγὼ 
P4 ^ Fd P4 ^ ^ 
δυναίμην ἐκτεῖσαι, τοσούτου βούλεσθέ μοι τιμῆσαι. 
3 > N ^ ^ ^ 
ἴσως Ò ἂν δυναίμην ἐκτεῖσαι ὑμῖν που μνᾶν apyv- 
ρίου. 


P21 (< B2 G)) Xen. Oec. 2.2-3 


καὶ ὁ Κριτόβουλος γελάσας εἶπε: “καὶ πόσον ἂν πρὸς 
τῶν θεῶν οἴει, ὦ Σώκρατες,’ ἔφη, “εὑρεῖν τὰ σὰ κτή- 
ματα πωλούμενα, πόσον δὲ τὰ ud; “ἐγὼ μὲν οἶμαι,” 
ἔφη ὁ Σωκράτης, “εἰ ἀγαθοῦ ὠνητοῦ ἐπιτύχοιμι, εὖ- 
ρεῖν ἄν μοι σὺν τῇ οἰκίᾳ καὶ τὰ ὄντα πάντα πάνυ 
ῥᾳδίως πέντε μνᾶς: τὰ μέντοι σὰ ἀκριβῶς οἶδα ὅτι 
πλέον ἂν εὗροι ἢ ἑκατονταπλασίονα τούτου.” 


p22 
a(< 1 D1 G)) Diog. Laert. 2.20 (= Aristox. Frag. 59 Wehrli) 


φησὶ δ᾽ αὐτὸν Ἀριστόξενος ὁ Σπινθάρου kai χρηµα- 
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some sense; but as it is you yourselves see that although 
my accusers shamelessly make all kinds of other accusa- 
tions, they have not been able for all their shamelessness 
to provide a witness to testify that I have ever either re- 
ceived a fee or asked for one. For I think that I can provide 
a sufficient witness to the fact that I am telling the truth: 
my poverty. 


b 


[Socrates:] If I had money, then I would pay a fine of as 
much money as I was able to pay, for that would cause me 
no harm; but in fact I have none, unless you wish to fine 
me as much as I would be able to pay. Perhaps I would be 
able to pay you about one mina of silver. 


P21 (< B2 G’) Xenophon, Economics 


And Critobulus laughed and said, “And how much, by the 
gods, Socrates, do you think you would receive for your 
possessions if they were sold, and how much would I for 
mine?” Socrates said, “I myself think that if I found a good 
purchaser, I would quite easily receive five minas for all 
my possessions, together with my house; but I know per- 
fectly well that you would receive more than a hundred 
times that amount for yours.” 


P22 
a (< I D1 Οὗ) Aristoxenus in Diogenes Laertius 


Aristoxenus, the son of Spintharus, says that he also made 
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τίσασθαι. τιθέντα γοῦν τὸ βαλλόμενον κέρμα ἀθροί- 
Cew: εἶτ᾽ ἀναλώσαντα πάλιν τιθέναι. 


b (2 G) Plut. Aristid. 1.9 9196 (= Dem. Phal. Frag. 95 
Wehrli, p. 25.11-14) 


ἀλλὰ yap ὁ μὲν Δημήτριο οὐ µόνον Ἀριστείδην, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ Σωκράτη δῆλός ἐστι τῆς πενίας ἐξελέσθαι 
φιλοτιμούμενος ὡς μεγάλου κακοῦ: καὶ γὰρ ἐκείνῳ 
φησὶν οὐ μόνον τὴν οἰκίαν ὑπάρχειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ μνᾶς 
ἑβδομήκοντα τοκιζοµένας ὑπὸ Κρίτωνος. 

Socrates and Eros (P23—P25) 
P23 (< B3 G') Xen. Symp. 8.2 


> ΄ N 5 » ΄ 5 ^ > [ΩΙ 5 
[ΣΩ.] ἐγώ τε γὰρ οὐκ ἔχω χρόνον εἰπεῖν ἐν ᾧ οὐκ 
ἐρῶν τινος διατελῶ [. . .]. 


P24 (2 G) Plat. Symp. 177d 


[O.] [. . .] ὃς οὐδέν φημι ἄλλο ἐπίστασθαι ἢ τὰ po- 


τικά |. . .]. 
P25 (# G) Plat. Phaedr. 25a 
[0.] [. . .] εὐμενὴς καὶ ἵλεως τὴν ἐρωτικήν μοι τέχνην 


ἣν ἔδωκας μήτε ἀφέλῃ μήτε πηρώσῃς δι ὀργήν, δί- 


>Y ^ ^ ^ ^N ^ ^ 7 5 
δου τ᾽ ἔτι μᾶλλον ἢ νῦν παρὰ τοῖς καλοῖς τίμιον εἶναι. 
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money: for he invested, and collected the cash it gener- 
ated; and then when he had spent this he invested again. 


b (z G) Demetrius of Phalerum in Plutarch, Aristides 


Demetrius [scil. of Phalerum] is clearly eager to rescue 
not only Aristides but also Socrates from poverty as though 
from a great evil: for he says that the latter not only pos- 
sessed his house, but also 70 minas that were invested at 
interest by Crito. 


Socrates and Eros (P293—P25) 
P23 (< B3 G!) Xenophon, Symposium 


[Socrates:] I am not able to name a time in which I was 
not continuously in love with someone [. . .]. 


P24 (+ G) Plato, Symposium 


[Socrates:] [. . .] I say that I do not know anything except 
what regards eros [. . .]. 


P25 (# G) Plato, Phaedrus 
[Socrates:] [. . .] the erotic art that you [i.e. Eros] bestowed 
upon me—in your benevolence and kindness, neither take 


it away nor disable it in anger, but grant that I might be 
honored by beautiful people even more than now. 
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His daimonion (P26) 
P26 (# G) Plat. Apol. 31c-d 


[O.][. . .] ὑμεῖς ἐμοῦ πολλάκις ἀκηκόατε πολλαχοῦ 

λέγοντος, ὅτι pou θεῖόν τι καὶ δαιμόνιον γίγνεται 
> N N ^» » 5 Ἂ > 7 z 

[. . .]. ἐμοὶ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἐκ παιδὸς ἀρξάμενον, φωνή 

e^ ^ 

τις γιγνομένη, 7) ὅταν γένηται, ἀεὶ ἀποτρέπει µε τοῦτο 

A WN 5, 

ὃ ἂν μέλλω πράττειν, προτρέπει δὲ οὔποτε. 


! φωνή post γίγνεται hab. mss., secl. Forster 
Some Apothegms (P27) 
P27 (< I D1 Οὗ Diog. Laert. 2.33 
1. Εὐριπίδου δ᾽ ἐν τῇ Αὔγῃ: εἰπόντος περὶ ἀρετῆς, 


κράτιστον εἰκῆ ταῦτ᾽ ἐᾶν ἀφειμένα [Eur. El. 379, 
cf. TrGF 5.335 Kannicht] 


ἀναστὰς ἐξῆλθε, φήσας γελοῖον εἶναι ἀνδράποδον 
μὲν μὴ εὑρισκόμενον ἀξιοῦν ζητεῖν, ἀρετὴν δ᾽ οὕτως 
ἐᾶν ἀπολωλέναι. 
9 E 0 Ν ΄ ^ ^ / +” cA Ἂ » ^ 
. ἐρωτηθεὶς πότερον γῆμαι ἢ μή, ἔφη, “ὃ àv αὐτῶν 
ποιήσῃς, μεταγνώσῃ.” 

3’ 4 ΄ - N m 5 ^ 
3. ἔλεγέ τε θαυμάζειν τῶν τὰς λιθίνους εἰκόνας κατα- 
σκευαζοµένων τοῦ μὲν λίθου προνοεῖν ὡς ὁμοιότατος 
5/ ς ^ > 5 ^ e ^ ς z ^ z "d 
ἔσται, αὑτῶν δ᾽ ἀμελεῖν, ὡς μὴ ὁμοίους τῷ λίθῳ pai- 
νεσθαι. 
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His daimonion (P26) 


P26 (# G) Plato, Apology 


[Socrates:] [. . .] what you have heard me say many times 
in many places: that something godly and ‘daimonic’ hap- 
pens to me [. . .]. This is something that began during my 
childhood, a certain voice that makes itself heard, and 
whenever it occurs it always deters me from something 
that I am about to do, but it never urges me [scil. to do 
something]. 


Some Apothegms (P2 2 


! These represent only a tiny selection from the large number 
of apothegms and anecdotes attributed to Socrates in antiquity. 


P27 (< I D1 G’) Diogenes Laertius 
1. When Euripides said in his Auge (?) about virtue, 


The best thing is to let it wander at random 
[Euripides, Electra 379], 


he got up and walked out, saying that it is ridiculous to 
think that it is worth searching for a slave who has disap- 
peared but to permit virtue to be destroyed in this way. 

2. When he was asked whether one should marry or not, 
he said, “Whichever of these you do, you will regret it.” 

3. He said that he was astonished that people who have 
statues made of themselves make sure the stone resembles 
them as much as possible but take no care about them- 
selves lest they appear to resemble the stone. 


! τῇ Αὔγῃ Stephanus: r αὐγῆ 7 (Frob.): τῆ αὐτη BP: τῆ 


αὐτοῦ F: ἐν τοῖς Ὁ 
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4. ἠξίου δὲ καὶ τοὺς νέους συνεχὲς κατοπτρίζεσθαι, ἵν᾽ 
εἰ μὲν καλοὶ εἶεν, ἄξιοι γίγνοιντο: εἰ Ò αἰσχροί, παι- 
δείᾳ τὴν δυσείδειαν ἐπικαλύπτοιεν. 


Activities as a Citizen (P28—P35) 
Military Activity (P28—P30) 


P28 (# G) Plat. Apol. 28e 


/ Z Ed 3; a ^ ΄ 
[. . .] ὅτε μέν µε οἱ ἄρχοντες ἔταττον, οὓς ὑμεῖς ei- 
λεσθε ἄρχειν μου, καὶ ἐν Ποτειδαίᾳ καὶ ἐν Ἀμφιπόλει 
s s x ΄ XN e ^ 5/ 3; 
καὶ ἐπὶ Δηλίῳ, τότε μὲν οὗ ἐκεῖνοι ἔταττον ἔμενον 
[74 N oy N 3 ΄ 5 ^ 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἄλλος τις καὶ ἐκινδύνευον ἀποθανεῖν [. . .]. 


P29 (z G) Plat. Charm. 153a, b-c 


[74 ^ ^ ς ^ 5 ^ 
[ΣΩ.] ἥκομεν τῇ προτεραίᾳ ἑσπέρας ἐκ Ποτειδαίας 
ἀπὸ τοῦ στρατοπέδου [. . .]. 
5 ΄ SO 4 ^ > ΄ 9 ^ Z 
ὦ Σώκρατες, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, πῶς ἐσώθης ἐκ τῆς μάχης; 
ὀλίγον δὲ πρὶν ἡμᾶς ἀπιέναι μάχη ἐγεγόνει ἐν τῇ 
e^ » όν ^ 
Ποτειδαίᾳ, ἣν ἄρτι ἦσαν οἱ τῇδε πεπυσμένοι. 
καὶ ἐγὼ πρὸς αὐτὸν ἀποκρινόμενος, οὑτωσί, ἔφην, 
ὡς σὺ ὁρᾷς. 
N ^ 37 "d ^ 3/ [4 2 d 
καὶ μὴν ἤγγελταί γε δεῦρο, ἔφη, Ñ τε μάχη πάνυ 
ἰσχυρὰ γεγονέναι καὶ ἐν αὐτῇ πολλοὺς τῶν γνωρίμων 
τεθνάναι. 
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4. He said that young men should continually look at 
themselves in the mirror, so that if they were good-looking 
they would become worthy of their good looks, and if they 
were ugly they would conceal their unattractiveness by 
means of education. 


Activities as a Citizen (P28—P35) 
Military Activity (P28—P30) 


P28 (# G) Plato, Apology 


[Socrates:] [. . .] when those men whom you [i.e. the Athe- 
nians] elected to command me gave me orders—at Potid- 
aea [432 BC], at Amphipolis [422], and at Delium [424]— 
on those occasions I remained at my position, where they 
ordered me to do so, just like anyone else, and I ran the 
risk of dying [. . 1. 

! The veracity of this account is put in doubt by Athenaeus, 


Deipnosophists 5 9150-2160 (C39 G?) on the basis of other his- 
torical accounts. 


P29 (# G) Plato, Charmides 


[Socrates:] We arrived on the previous evening from Pot- 
idaea from the military camp [. . .]. 

“Socrates,” he [1.6. Chaerephon] said, “in what condi- 
tion did you survive the battle?" 

A little before we left there had been a battle in Poti- 
daea, and the people there [i.e. in Athens] had just heard 
about it. 

And I answered him, *In the one you see me in." 

“But it was reported here," he said, “that the fighting 
was very intense and that many of our friends died in it." 
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καὶ ἐπιεικῶς, ἦν Ò ἐγώ, ἀληθῆ ἀπήγγελται. 
παρεγένου μέν, ἢ Ò ὅς, τῇ μάχη; 
[ΣΩ.] παρεγενόμην. 


P30 (2 G) Plat. Symp. 220e-221b 


[ΑΛ.] ἔτι τοίνυν, ὦ ἄνδρες, ἄξιον ἦν θεάσασθαι Σω- 
7 ς 5 N ^ ^ = ^ X ΄ 
κράτη, ὅτε ἀπὸ Δηλίου φυγῇ ἀνεχώρει τὸ στρατόπε- 
δον: ἔτυχον γὰρ παραγενόμενος ἵππον ἔχων, οὗτος δὲ 
ὅπλα. -ἀνεχώρει οὖν ἐσκεδασμένων ἤδη τῶν ἀνθρώ- 
πων οὗτός τε ἅμα καὶ Λάχης: |. . .] ἔμοιγ᾽ ἐδόκει, ὦ 
5 ΄ N N Ν ^ N > aa ^ 
Ἀριστόφανες, TO σὸν δὴ τοῦτο, καὶ ἐκεῖ διαπορεύε- 
σθαι ὥσπερ καὶ ἐνθάδε, “βρενθυόμενος καὶ τὠφθαλμὼ 
παραβάλλων, ἠρέμα παρασκοπῶν καὶ τοὺς φιλίους 
καὶ τοὺς πολεμίους, δῆλος ὢν παντὶ καὶ πάνυ πόρρω- 
θεν ὅτι εἴ τις ἅψεται τούτου τοῦ ἀνδρός, μάλα ἐρρω- 
μένως ἀμυνεῖται. διὸ καὶ ἀσφαλῶς ἀπῄει καὶ οὗτος 

^ 1 
καὶ ὁ ἑταῖρος. 


! ἑταῖρος Aristides: ἕτερος BT 
General Avoidance of Political Activity (P31) 
P31 (# G) Plat. Apol. 31c 
[ΣΩ.] ἴσως ἂν οὖν δόξειεν ἄτοπον εἶναι, ὅτι δὴ ἐγὼ 
ἰδίᾳ μὲν ταῦτα συμβουλεύω περιιὼν καὶ πολυπρα- 


- a h^ 5 ^ 3 d 5 N A 
γμονῶ, δημοσίᾳ δὲ οὐ τολμῶ ἀναβαίνων εἰς τὸ πλῆ- 
θος τὸ ὑμέτερον συμβουλεύειν τῇ πόλει. 
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“And that report,” I said, “is quite accurate.” 
“Were you present in the fighting?” he asked. 
“Yes I was.” 


P30 ( G) Plato, Symposium 


[Alcibiades:] And again, gentlemen, it was worth observ- 
ing Socrates when the army was retreating in flight from 
Delium. It happened that I was present in the cavalry 
while he was a foot soldier. Well, the soldiers had scat- 
tered, and this man was retreating together with Laches. 
[. . .] it seemed to me, Aristophanes, to quote your line, 
that there too he was walking along just as he does here 
too, “strutting along and casting your eyes to the sides” [= 
DRAM. T28a], calmly glancing sidelong both at fellow 
soldiers and at enemies—it would have been obvious to 
anyone even from far off that if someone were to lay a 
hand on this man he would defend himself powerfully. 
And this is why he got off safely, both himself and his 


comrade. 
General Avoidance of Political Activity (P31) 
P31 (2 C) Plato, Apology 
[Socrates:] Perhaps it might seem strange that I go about 
giving advice in private and meddling in other people's 


business but that in public I do not venture to go to your 
crowded assembly to give advice to the city. 
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Attitude Toward the Sicilian Expedition (P32) 
P32 (< I 0410 (e) Plut. Nic. 13.9 532B 


Z «Ν ^ ^ XN ΄ ΩΙ 57 
Σωκράτει δὲ τῷ σοφῷ τὸ δαιμόνιον οἷς εἰώθει ovu- 
βόλοις χρησάμενον πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐμήνυσε κἀκεῖνα, τὸν 
3; 5 » 3 4 ^ ΄ 4. ε ^ 
ἔκπλουν ἐπ᾽ ὀλέθρῳ τῆς πόλεως πραττόμενον. ὁ δὲ 

- 7 d N a 3; N ^ 5 
τοῖς συνήθεσι καὶ φίλοις ἔφρασε, καὶ διῆλθεν εἰς 
πολλοὺς ὁ λόγος. 


Arginusae (P33—P34) 
P33 (2 G) Plat. Apol. 32a—c 


[ΣΩ.] ἐγὼ γάρ, ὦ ἄνδρες Ἀθηναῖοι, ἄλλην μὲν ἀρχὴν 
» 7 ^ ΕΙ > ^ Z > z / N 
οὐδεμίαν πώποτε ἦρξα ἐν τῇ πόλει, ἐβούλευσα δέ: καὶ 
» ^ Sc 3 x 1 ΄ y 
ἔτυχεν ἡμῶν ἢ φυλὴ Avrwxis πρυτανεύουσα ὅτε 
- hy 4 N N / 
ὑμεῖς τοὺς δέκα στρατηγοὺς τοὺς οὐκ ἀνελομένους 
κ ^ ΄ ΄ ΄ ΄ 
τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ναυμαχίας ἐβουλεύσασθε ἀθρόους κρί- 
νειν, παρανόμως, ὡς ἐν τῷ ὑστέρῳ χρόνῳ πᾶσιν ὑμῖν 
3; LAE κ ΄ ^ 4 ^ 
ἔδοξεν. τότ᾽ ἐγὼ μόνος τῶν πρυτάνεων ἠναντιώθην 
ὑμῖν μηδὲν ποιεῖν παρὰ τοὺς νόμους καὶ ἐναντία ἐψη- 
φισάμην: καὶ ἑτοίμων ὄντων ἐνδεικνύναι µε καὶ ἀπά- 
yew τῶν ῥητόρων, καὶ ὑμῶν κελευόντων καὶ βοώντων, 
μετὰ τοῦ νόμου καὶ τοῦ δικαίου ᾧμην μᾶλλόν pe δεῖν 
z ^ > € A £ N ΄ 
διακινδυνεύειν ἢ μεθ’ ὑμῶν γενέσθαι μὴ δίκαια βου- 
/ Z N N ΄ 
λευομένων, φοβηθέντα δεσμὸν ἢ θάνατον. 


; Ἀντιοχὶς secl. Hirschig 
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Attitude Toward the Sicilian Expedition (P32) 


P32 (< I C410 G’) Plutarch, Nicias 

To Socrates the wise his daimonion employed the tokens 
that he customarily used for him and revealed that the 
expedition [scil. against Sicily in 415] that had been un- 
dertaken would be the ruin of the city. He told his relatives 
and friends, and the story circulated widely. 


Arginusae (P33—P34) 


P33 (2 G) Plato, Apology 

[Socrates:] For as for me, men of Athens, I have not ever 
held any public office in our city, except that I was a mem- 
ber of the Council. And it happened that our tribe, Antio- 
chis, was presiding at the time [406 BC] when you decided 
that the ten generals who had not picked up the survivors 
of the naval battle were to be brought to trial en masse— 
illegally, as you all recognized at a later time. On that oc- 
casion, I was the only member of the presiding commit- 
tee to oppose your doing anything against the laws, and I 
voted against it. And though the orators were ready to 
denounce me and to have me arrested, and though you 
were urging them to do so and shouting, I thought that I 
must risk everything, with the law and justice on my side, 
rather than, out of fear of prison or death, joining together 
with you when what you wanted was not just. 
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P34 
a (< B1 G)) Xen. Mem. 1.1.18 


^ 4 N N N e 3 ra 
βουλεύσας γάρ ποτε καὶ τὸν βουλευτικὸν ὅρκον ὀμό- 
eC 35 S N / ΄ ΄ 
σας, ἐν ᾧ ἦν κατὰ τοὺς νόμους βουλεύσειν, ἐπιστάτης 
- d ^ ΄ - ΄ 
ἐν τῷ δήμῳ γενόμενος, ἐπιθυμήσαντος τοῦ δήμου 
N N / ΄ 1 ^ / N 
παρὰ τοὺς νόμους ἐννέα στρατηγοὺς μιᾷ ψήφῳ τοὺς 
3 N L4 N 5 ^ 5 ^ ή 
ἀμφὶ Θράσυλλον καὶ Ἐρασινίδην ἀποκτεῖναι πάντας, 
5 x d 5 ra 3 P^ N 3 ^ ^ 
οὐκ ἠθέλησεν ἐπυψηφίσαι, ὀργιζομένου μὲν αὐτῷ τοῦ 
δήμου, πολλῶν δὲ καὶ δυνατῶν ἀπειλούντων. 


! ἐννέα στρατηγοὺς del. Schenkl 
b (D109 GJ) Xen. Hell. 1.7.15 


ε x / ^d [3 rà 7 

οἱ δὲ πρυτάνεις φοβηθέντες ὡμολόγουν πάντες προ- 
θήσειν πλὴν Σωκράτους τοῦ Σωφρονίσκου: οὗτος δ᾽ 
> 0» 9 > A N / 1 / 2 / 

οὐκ ἔφη ἀλλ᾽ ἢ κατὰ νόµον πάντα" ποιήσειν. 


! ἀλλ᾽ ἢ κατὰ νόμον] ἀλλὰ κατὰ τοὺς νόμους Ath. Deipn. 
5.58218A "πάντα B Ath.: om. mss. 


Resistance to the Thirty (P35) 
P35 (< B1 G’) Xen. Mem. 4.4.3 
καὶ OTE OL τριάκοντα προσέταττον αὐτῷ παρὰ TOUS 
νόμους TL, οὐκ ἐπείθετο' τοῖς τε γὰρ νέοις ἀπαγορευ- 


΄ » ^] ν ΄ ν / 
όντων αὐτῶν μὴ διαλέγεσθαι καὶ προσταξάντων 
ἐκείνῳ τε καὶ ἄλλοις τισὶ τῶν πολιτῶν ἀγαγεῖν τινα 
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P34 
a (< B1 G)) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


For one time when he was serving on the Council and had 
sworn the oath of the Council that he would act in the 
Council in accordance with the laws, he had been made 
President of the popular assembly when the assembly de- 
sired to condemn to death by a single vote, against the 
laws, the nine generals, Thrasyllus, Erasinides, and all the 
others. He refused to allow the motion, although the as- 
sembly was angry with him and many powerful men 
threatened him. 


b (D109 G’) Xenophon, Hellenica 


Then the members of the presiding committee were 
frightened and agreed to put the question to a vote, all of 
them except Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus: he refused 
to do anything that was not according to the law. 


Resistance to the Thirty (P35) 
P35 (< B1 G’) Xenophon, Memorabilia 
And when the Thirty ordered him to do something against 
the laws, he did not obey them. For when they forbade 
him to have discussions with young men and ordered him 


and certain other citizens to arrest a man [i.e. Leon of 


1 Ρ : 
αὐτὸν MORZ: αὐτῷ Korais 
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ed N ^ Ld 5 > ^ d bi x hy 
ἐπὶ θανάτῳ, μόνος οὐκ ἐπείσθη, διὰ τὸ παρὰ τοὺς 
a ^ / 

νόμους αὐτῷ προστάττεσθαι. 


His Trial, Condemnation, and Death (P36—P42) 
The Official Accusation (P36) 


P36 (< I D1 G)) Diog. Laert. 2.39, 40 


Ἀντισθένης δὲ ἐν ταῖς τῶν Φιλοσόφων Διαδοχαῖς 
[FGrHist 508 F4] καὶ Πλάτων ἐν Ἀπολογίᾳ [23e] τρεῖς 
αὐτοῦ κατηγορῆσαί φασιν, Ἄνυτον καὶ Λύκωνα καὶ 
Μέλητον: τὸν μὲν Ἄνυτον ὑπὲρ τῶν δημιουργῶν καὶ 
τῶν πολιτικῶν ὀργιζόμενον: τὸν δὲ Λύκωνα ὑπὲρ τῶν 
ῥητόρων: καὶ τὸν Μέλητον ὑπὲρ τῶν ποιητῶν, οὓς 
ἅπαντας ὁ Σωκράτης διέσυρε. |... = P39] ἡ © avro- 
μοσία τῆς δίκης τοῦτον ἔχει τὸν τρόπον: ἀνακεῖται 
γὰρ ἔτι καὶ νῦν, φησὶ Φαβωρῖνος [Frag. F41 Amato], 
ἐν τῷ Μητρῴῳ: “τάδε ἐγράψατο καὶ ἀντωμόσατο᾽ 
Μέλητος Μελήτου Πιτθεὺς Σωκράτει Σωφρονίσκου 
Ἀλωπεκῆθεν: ἀδικεῖ Σωκράτης, οὓς μὲν ἡ πόλις voui- 
ζει θεοὺς οὐ νομίζων, ἕτερα δὲ καινὰ δαιμόνια εἰση- 
γούμενος: ἀδικεῖ δὲ καὶ τοὺς νέους διαφθείρων. τίμημα 
θάνατος.” 

! ὑπὲρ Casaubon: περὶ BP: ὡς περὶ F  ἀνθωμολογή- 
σατο ΒΡΕ Suda, corr. Menage 
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Salamis] so that he could be put to death, he alone did not 
obey them, because the order was against the laws.1 


! Cf. for another story on this subject Diod. Sic. 14.5 (I C104 
G’). 


His Trial, Condemnation, and Death (P36—P42) 
The Official Accusation (P36) 


P36 (< I D1 G’) Diogenes Laertius 


Antisthenes in his Successions of the Philosophers and 
Plato in his Apology say that he was accused by three men, 
Anytus, Lycon, and Meletus; that Anytus was angry on 
behalf of the craftsmen and the politicians, Lycon on be- 
half of the orators, and Meletus on behalf of the poets, all 
of whom Socrates had attacked. [. . .] The affidavit of the 
trial was as follows—for it is preserved even now, says 
Favorinus, in the Métróon:! “This is the accusation and 
affidavit sworn by Meletus, the son of Meletus of Pitthus, 
against Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus of Alopece: Soc- 
rates commits a crime [literally: an injustice] by not rec- 
ognizing the gods whom the city recognizes and by intro- 
ducing other, new divinities (daimonia). He also commits 
a crime [literally: an injustice] by corrupting the young 
men. The penalty is death." 


1 The temple of Demeter where the city archives were kept. 
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The Accusation in the Version Probably 
Going Back to Polycrates (P37-P39) 


P37 (< B1 G!) Xen. Mem. 1.2.12 


LAN » € ΄ Σ 4 € λ N 
a ἔφη γε ὁ κατήγορος, Σωκράτει ὁμιλητὰ γενο- 
/ Z x 3 ΄ ^ N X 
μένω Κριτίας τε καὶ Ἀλκιβιάδης πλεῖστα κακὰ τὴν 
΄ 2 7 N N ^ ^ 
πόλιν ἐποιησάτην. Κριτίας μὲν γὰρ τῶν ἐν TH òM- 
1 
γαρχίᾳ πάντων κλεπτίστατός τε καὶ βιαιότατος καὶ 
n » 5. E ΄ ν [ο - 9 ^ 
φονικώτατος ἐγένετο, Ἀλκιβιάδης δὲ αὖ τῶν ἐν τῇ 
΄ ΄ ΄ ΄ N ΄ 
δημοκρατίᾳ πάντων ἀκρατέστατός τε καὶ ὑβριστότα- 
N / 3 
τος kai βιαιότατος. 


| Κλεπτίστατός A (cf. Aristoph. Plut. 27): πλεονεκτίστατός 
2 ` ΄ 3 N / 
cett. καὶ φονικώτατος om. o καὶ βιαιότατος 


om. MORZ 


P38 (< I El Οὗ Liban. Declam. 1 (Σωκράτους Ἀπολογία) 
38 


[citation of Anytus:] ἄνδρες Ἀθηναῖοι [. . .], ἐπὶ τοὺς 
νόμους ἀσκεῖ Σωκράτης τοὺς νέους. ἡ πολιτεία κινδυ- 
νεύεται. θρασεῖς ἡμῖν καὶ τυραννικοὺς καὶ ἀφορήτους 
καὶ τὸ ἴσον ὑπερορῶντας ὁ σοφιστὴς ἀνθρώπους δη- 
μιουργεῖ. ov κωλύσομεν; οὐκ ἐπισχήσομεν; οὐκ ἐκ- 
βαλοῦμεν τοῦτον, πρὶν «ἂν» τὴν τῶν νόμων ἰσχὺν 
ἐκβάλωσιν οἱ παρὰ τούτῳ τρεφόμενοι; 


1 «ἂν» Foerster 
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The Accusation in the Version Probably 
Going Back to Polycrates (P37—P39) 


P37 (< B1 G’) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


But the accuser’ said that after Critias and Alcibiades be- 
came companions of Socrates, they caused the city the 
greatest harm. For of all the oligarchs, Critias was the most 
thievish, violent, and sanguinary; while of all the demo- 
crats, Alcibiades was the most uncontrolled and brutal. 


! It has often been suggested that the unnamed accuser to 
whom Xenophon responds in his Socratic writings is Polycrates, 
the author of an Accusation of Socrates which was thought (er- 
roneously, cf. P39) to be the one that Meletus or Anytos had 
spoken during the actual trial. 


P38 (« I El G?) Libanius, Apology of Socrates 


[citation of Anytus:] Athenians [. . .], Socrates trains the 
young men to turn against the laws. Our city's constitution 
is in danger. This sophist (sophistés) fabricates men who 
are insolent, tyrannical, intolerable, and contemptuous of 
equality. Shall we not prevent him? Shall we not stop him? 
Shall we not get rid of him before those men who have 
been educated by him have gotten rid of the strength of 
the laws?! 


! Some scholars have suggested that these words assigned by 
Libanius to Anytus might go back to Polycrates' version of the 
speech of accusation at the trial. 
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P39 (« I D1 G?) Diog. Laert. 2.39 


[. . . cf. P36] Φαβωρῖνος δέ φησιν ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τῶν 
Ἀπομνημονευμάτων |Frag. F41 Amato] μὴ εἶναι ἀληθῆ 
τὸν λόγον τὸν Πολυκράτους κατὰ Σωκράτους: ἐν αὐτῷ 
γάρ, φησί, μνημονεύει τῶν ὑπὸ Κόνωνος τειχῶν ava- 
σταθέντων, ô γέγονεν᾽ ἔτεσιν ἓξ τῆς τοῦ Σωκράτους 
τελευτῆς ὕστερον. καὶ ἔστιν οὕτως ἔχον. 


! ἃ mss., corr. Cobet ? post γέγονεν hab. mss. ἐν, del. 


Bigot 
His Condemnation and Death (P40—P42) 
P40 (< I C133 G?) Cic. De orat. 1.54.231-33 


[. . .] Socraten, qui, cum omnium sapientissimus esset 
sanctissimeque vixisset, ita in iudicio capitis pro se ipse 
dixit, ut non supplex aut reus, sed magister aut dominus 
videretur esse iudicum. [. . .] ergo ille quoque damnatus 
est, neque solum primis sententiis, quibus tantum statue- 
bant iudices damnarent an absolverent, sed etiam illis, 
quas iterum legibus ferre debebant. [232] erat enim 
Athenis reo damnato, si fraus capitalis non esset, quasi 
poenae aestimatio; ex! <lege>” sententia cum iudicibus 
daretur, interrogabatur reus quam quasi aestimationem 
commeruisse se maxime confiteretur; quod cum inter- 
rogatus Socrates esset, respondit sese meruisse ut amplis- 


l ex L: et V's Ag lege> Kumaniecki 
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P39 (< I D1 G)) Diogenes Laertius 


[. . .] Favorinus says in the first book of his Memoirs that 
Polycrates’ speech against Socrates is not authentic: for in 
it, he says, he mentions the walls that were rebuilt by 
Conon, but this happened six years after Socrates’ death 
[= 394]. And this is in fact the case. 


His Condemnation and Death (P40—P42) 
P40 (< I C133 G?) Cicero, On the Orator 


[. . .] when Socrates, who had been the wisest and had 
lived the most piously of all, was on trial for his life he 
spoke in his own defense in such a way as to seem not a 
suppliant or a defendant, but the teacher or master of the 
judges. [. . .] And so he too [scil. like P. Rufus Rutilius] was 
convicted, and not only in the first sentence, in which the 
judges decided only whether he was to be convicted or 
acquitted, but also in the second one that they had to 
pronounce according to the law. [232] For in Athens, if the 
crime was not a capital matter, the determination of the 
penalty was practically left to the convicted defendant. 
According to «the law», after sentence had been passed 
by the judges, the defendant was asked what the maximum 
penalty was that he considered he deserved. And when 
Socrates was asked this, he replied that he deserved to 
receive the greatest honors and rewards, and to be main- 
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simis honoribus et praemiis decoraretur et ut ei victus 
cotidianus in Prutaneo publice praeberetur, qui honor 
apud Graecos maximus haberetur. [233] cuius responso 
iudices sic exarserunt, ut capitis hominem innocentissimum 
condemnarent. 


P41 (< I D1 G)) Diog. Laert. 2.41—42 


ς E ^ 1 z v4 5 7 ^9 
ὁ € οὖν κατεδικάσθη διακοσίαις ὀγδοήκοντα μιᾷ 
πλείοσι ψήφοις τῶν ἀπολυουσῶν: καὶ τιμωμένων τῶν 
^ ^ N ^ 
δικαστῶν τί χρὴ παθεῖν αὐτὸν ἢ ἀποτῖσαι, πέντε καὶ 
5/ 3; N 5 ΄ 5 ΄ N N: 
εἴκοσιν ἔφη δραχμὰς ἀποτίσειν (Εὐβουλίδης μὲν γὰρ 
ε P4 ς ^ Fd by ^ 
ἑκατόν φησιν ὁμολογῆσαι): θορυβησάντων δὲ τῶν δι- 
καστῶν, “ἕνεκα μέν, εἶπε, “τῶν ἐμοὶ διαπεπραγμένων 
τιμῶμαι τὴν δίκην τῆς ἐν Πρυτανείῳ σιτήσεως.’ καὶ 
a ^ E 
ot θάνατον αὐτοῦ κατέγνωσαν, προσθέντες ἄλλας ψή- 
E / ν ν «3 N e 7 
φους ὀγδοήκοντα. καὶ δεθεὶς pera πολλὰς ἡμέρας 
ἔπιε τὸ κώνειον |. . .]. 


1 > > . aS > > € > > 
ὁ 8 οὖν Richards: ὅτ᾽ οὖν mss: ὅτ᾽ οὖν «καὶ» Cobet 


2 ^ 
ὀγδοήκοντα μιᾷ F: ὀγδοηκονταμία BP: ὀγδοήκοντα, τριάκο- 
: : Bons 
ντα Wilamowitz μετ᾽ οὐ mss., corr. Menage 


P42 (I C155 G^) Diod. Sic. 14.37.7 
Ἀθήνησι δὲ Σωκράτης ὁ φιλόσοφος ὑπ᾽ Ἀνύτου καὶ 


Μελήτου κατηγορηθεὶς ἐπ᾿ ἀσεβείᾳ καὶ φθορᾷ τῶν 
νέων θανάτῳ κατεδικάσθη καὶ πιὼν κώνειον ἐτελεύτη- 
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tained at public expense every day in the Prytaneum'— 
something that was considered the greatest honor of all 
among the Greeks. [233] At this reply of his, the judges 
became so furious that they condemned to death the most 
innocent of men. 


! Cf. Plato, Apology 36d. 
P41 (< I D1 G)) Diogenes Laertius 


So he was convicted by 281 votes more than those who 
voted for acquittal; and when the judges were assessing 
what penalty he should suffer or pay, he said that he would 
pay twenty-five drachmas. Eubulides says that he agreed 
to pay one hundred. When the judges made an uproar, he 
said, “For the sake of the services I have performed, I as- 
sess the penalty as maintenance in the Prytaneum.” And 
so they condemned him to death, adding a further 80 
votes.’ And he was put in prison, and after many days he 


drank the hemlock [. . .]. 


! There is some uncertainty about the exact numbers; cf. 
Plato, Apology 36a. 


P42 (I C155 G°) Diodorus Siculus 
At Athens, the philosopher Socrates, accused by Anytus 


and Meletus of impiety and of corrupting the young men, 


was condemned to death and died by drinking hemlock. 
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σεν. ἀδίκου δὲ τῆς κατηγορίας γεγενημένης ὁ δῆμος 
μετεμελήθη, τηλικοῦτον ἄνδρα θεωρῶν - ἀνῃρημένον" 
διόπερ τοὺς κατηγορήσαντας δι ὀργῆς εἶχε καὶ τέλος 
ἀκρίτους ἀπέκτεινεν. 
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When the people recognized that his condemnation was 
unjust, they repented, seeing that such a great man had 
been put to death. And so they were angry with the accus- 
ers and finally put them to death without a trial.’ 


1 : EA ; : 
No other ancient source reports this; it may be an invention 


based on Plato, Apology 39c. 
Iconography (P43) 
P43 (# DK) Richter I, pp. 109-19 and Figures 456—573; 


Richter-Smith, pp. 198-204 and Figures 159-65; Döring, 
“Sokrates. B.2 Antike Bildnisse,” in Flashar (1998), p. 145. 
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D 
Writings? (D1) 
D1 (< I D2 G^) Suda X.829 Adler 
[. . .] ἀπέθανεν, ἔγγραφον οὐδὲν καταλιπὼν 1j, ὥς τινες 
βούλονται, ὕμνον εἰς Ἀπόλλωνα καὶ Ἄρτεμω, καὶ 
μῦθον Δἰσώπειον δι ἐπῶν. 
Socrates’ Place in the History of 
Philosophy (D2-D8) 
Was He Only Ever Interested in Moral Philosophy, 
Never in Natural Philosophy . . . (D2—D6) 
D2 (< I B24 G?) Arist. Metaph. A6 987b1-2 


Σωκράτους δὲ περὶ μὲν τὰ ἠθικὰ πραγματευομένου 


περὶ δὲ τῆς ὅλης φύσεως οὐθέν [... = D10). 
1 
D3 (< B1 G ) Xen. Mem. 1.1.11 
οὐδεὶς δὲ πώποτε Σωκράτους οὐδὲν ἀσεβὲς οὐδὲ ἀνό- 
σιον οὔτε πράττοντος εἶδεν οὔτε λέγοντος ἤκουσεν. 


5 N N N ^ ^ 74 ΄ © A 5/ 
οὐδὲ γὰρ περὶ τῆς τῶν πάντων φύσεως ἧπερ τῶν ἄλ- 
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D 
Writings? (D1) 
D1 (< I D2 G°) Suda 


[. . .] he died without leaving behind anything written, or, 
as some maintain, a hymn to Apollo and Artemis and an 
Aesopian fable in verse. 


Socrates’ Place in the History of 
Philosophy (D2-D8) 
Was He Only Ever Interested in Moral Philosophy, 
Never in Natural Philosophy . . . (D2-D6) 


D2 (< I B24 G?) Aristotle, Metaphysics 


Socrates busied himself with ethical matters, and not with 
nature as a whole [. . .]. 


D3 (< B1 G)) Xenophon, Memorabilia 
No one ever saw Socrates doing, or heard him saying, 


anything impious or irreligious. For he never discoursed, 
like most of the others, about the nature of all things, in- 
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λων οἱ πλεῖστοι διελέγετο σκοπῶν ὅπως ὁ καλούμε- 
νος ὑπὸ τῶν σοφιστῶν κόσμος ἔχει καὶ τίσιν ἀνάγ- 
καις ἕκαστα γίγνεται τῶν οὐρανίων, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς 
φροντίζοντας τὰ τοιαῦτα μωραίνοντας ἀπεδείκνυε. 


DA (< I C458 07) Cic. Tusc. 5.4.10 


sed ab antiqua philosophia usque ad Socratem, qui Arche- 
laum, Anaxagorae discipulum, audierat, numeri motusque 
tractabantur, et unde omnia orerentur quove reciderent, 
studioseque ab iis siderum magnitudines intervalla cursus 
anquirebantur et cuncta caelestia. Socrates autem primus 
philosophiam devocavit e caelo et in urbibus conlocavit et 
in domus etiam introduxit et coegit de vita et moribus 
rebusque bonis et malis quaerere. 


D5 (< I C465 G°) Sext. Adv. Math. 7.8 
πλὴν οἱ μὲν τοῦ φυσικοῦ μέρους προστάντες εἰσὶν 
οἵδε, τοῦ δὲ ἠθικοῦ μόνου᾽ ἐπεμελεῖτο Σωκράτης κατά 
γε τοὺς ἄλλους αὐτοῦ γνωρίμους. 
! μόνος mss., corr. ed. Gen. 
D6 Diog. Laert. 
a (< I C12 6’, 60 Al) 2.16 
[... = ARCH. PI] καὶ ἔληξεν ἐν αὐτῷ ἡ φυσικὴ φιλο- 


σοφία, Σωκράτους τὴν ἠθικὴν εἰσαγαγόντος. |. . . = 
ARCH. R2] 
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vestigating the condition of what the sophists (sophistai) 
call ‘the world order (kosmos) and by what necessities 
each of the heavenly phenomena occurs; on the contrary, 
he declared that those people who study such matters are 
fools. 


DA (« I C458 G?) Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 


But from the time of ancient philosophy down to Socrates, 
who had studied with Archelaus, Anaxagoras' pupil, peo- 
ple studied numbers and motions, and what all things arise 
from and what they end in; and they diligently studied the 
magnitudes of the stars, their distances, trajectories, and 
all the heavenly matters. But Socrates was the first one 
who brought down philosophy from the heavens, estab- 
lished it in cities, introduced it into families, and forced it 
to examine life and morals, and good and evil. 


D5 (« I C465 G?) Sextus Empiricus, Aganst the Logicians 


In any case, these [i.e. Thales, Anaximenes, Anaximander, 
Empedocles, Parmenides, Heraclitus] are the chief expo- 
nents of the natural part [scil. of philosophy], but Socrates 
only occupied himself with the ethical part, at least ac- 
cording to his other associates [scil. except Plato, cf. D7]. 


D6 Diogenes Laertius 


a (< I C12 G?, 60 Al) 


[. . .] natural philosophy came to an end with him [i.e. 
Archelaus], with Socrates introducing ethics. [. . .] 
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b (< I D1 G)) 2.20-21 


΄ N ^ N ΄ N 5 N 
[. . .] γνόντα δὲ τὴν φυσικὴν θεωρίαν μηδὲν εἶναι πρὸς 
ἡμᾶς, τὰ ἠθικὰ φιλοσοφεῖν ἐπί τε τῶν ἐργαστηρίων 
καὶ ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ [. . .]. 


... or Was He Interested in Natural 
Philosophy Too? (D7-D8) 


D7 (+ G) Plat. Phaed. 96a-c 


3 ἴον N ^ 
[ΣΩ.] ἐγὼ γάρ, ἔφη, ὦ Κέβης, νέος ὢν θαυμαστῶς ὡς 
^ e^ ^ 
ἐπεθύμησα ταύτης τῆς σοφίας ἣν δὴ καλοῦσι περὶ 
φύσεως ἱστορίαν' ὑπερήφανος γάρ µοι ἐδόκει εἶναι, 
1 
εἰδέναι τὰς αἰτίας ἑκάστου, διὰ τί γίγνεται ἕκαστον 
N N ΄ 5 2 N N ΄ 3; N ΄ 
καὶ διὰ τί ἀπόλλυται καὶ διὰ τί ἔστι. καὶ πολλάκις 
ἐμαυτὸν ἄνω κάτω μετέβαλλον σκοπῶν πρῶτον τὰ 
΄ OMNES] S x ` s ` N 
τοιάδε: Gp’ ἐπειδὰν τὸ θερμὸν καὶ τὸ ψυχρὸν onre- 
΄ N 4 [74 3’ ΄ ^ Ἄς ^ 
δόνα τινὰ λάβῃ, ὥς τινες ἔλεγον, τότε δὴ τὰ ζῷα 


e 


/ N ΄ N "e ΄ - 
συντρέφεται; καὶ πότερον τὸ αἷμά ἐστιν ᾧ φρονοῦμεν, 
ka 0€ PAS ^ XN ^ ^ 7 XN 5 Z € ae) Ζ' ΄ 
ἢ ὁ ἀὴρ ἢ τὸ πῦρ; ἢ τούτων μὲν οὐδέν, ὁ δ᾽ ἐγκέφαλός 
ἐστιν ὁ τὰς αἰσθήσεις παρέχων τοῦ ἀκούειν καὶ ὁρᾶν 

N ΄ ΄ N ΄ ΄ N 
καὶ ὀσφραίνεσθαι, ἐκ τούτων δὲ γίγνοιτο μνήμη καὶ 
΄ > N ΄ N f P4 N 3 A 
δόξα, ἐκ δὲ μνήμης καὶ δόξης λαβούσης τὸ ἠρεμεῖν, 
κατὰ ταῦτα γίγνεσθαι ἐπιστήμην; καὶ αὖ τούτων τὰς 

N ^ N N N N 7 N X 
φθορὰς σκοπῶν, καὶ τὰ περὶ TOV οὐρανόν τε καὶ τὴν 


lc 5 5 
εἶναι εἰδέναι T: εἶναι B: εἰδέναι εἶναι Stob.: «καὶ» εἰδέναι 
9 ν - ν - ν » ν 
Burnet κατὰ ταῦτα B Stob.: καὶ ταῦτα T: κατὰ ταὐτὰ 


Heindorf 
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[. . .] having become convinced that the study of nature is 
of no concern to us, he philosophized about ethical mat- 
ters in workshops and in the marketplace [. . .]. 


... or Was He Interested in Natural 
Philosophy Too? (D7-D8) 


D7 (+ G) Plato, Phaedo 


[Socrates:] When I myself was young, Cebes, I was inbred- 
ibly eager for the kind of wisdom that they call the inves- 
tigation of nature (peri phuseôs historia). For it seemed to 
me splendid to know the causes of each thing, why each 
thing comes into being and why it perishes and why it ex- 
ists; and I often changed my mind in one direction or 
another when I asked first of all questions like: are living 
creatures nourished when heat and cold undergo a kind 
of putrefaction, as some people say [cf. ARCH. D2[5], 
D3]? Is it rather blood by which we think [cf. EMP. 
D240], or air [cf. DIOG. D9, D44] or fire [ο ATOM. 
D130, D132]? Or is it none of these, but it is the brain 
that supplies the sensations of hearing, sight, and smell [cf. 
ALCM. D19], and is it from these latter that memory and 
opinion arise, and, when memory and opinion achieve a 
state of stability, does knowledge come about in accor- 
dance with these? And again, investigating the perishing 
of these processes, I also investigated what happens in the 
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^ $ A oe > A »y N τα 
γῆν πάθη, τελευτῶν οὕτως ἐμαυτῷ ἔδοξα πρὸς ταύτην 
τὴν σκέψιν ἀφυὴς εἶναι ὡς οὐδὲν χρῆμα. 


D8 (< I D1 G?) Diog. Laert. 2.45 


^ Le N Xx ^ ^ ς 7 
δοκεῖ δέ μοι καὶ περὶ τῶν φυσικῶν 6 Σωκράτης διει- 
/ d N N ΄ N L4 
λέχθαι ὅπου ye καὶ περὶ προνοίας τινὰ διαλέγεται, 
΄ «. ee - ΄ N £ ^ 3 
καθά φησι καὶ Ξενοφῶν, καίτοι περὶ μόνων τῶν ἠθι- 
κῶν ποιεῖσθαι τοὺς λόγους αὐτὸν εἰπών. 


Conceptions and Methods in Ethics (79-53) 
The Search for Definitions in Ethics (D9-D10) 


D9 (< B1 G') Xen. Mem. 1.1.16 


5 X N x ^ 5 d ok sf ^ 
αὐτὸς δὲ περὶ τῶν ἀνθρωπείων ἀεὶ διελέγετο σκοπῶν 
q; 3 / Z 3 2 ΄ 7 ΄ 5 7 ΄ ΄ 
τί εὐσεβές, τί ἀσεβές, τί καλόν, τί αἰσχρόν, τί δίκαιον, 
΄ Ed ΄ ΄ ΄ ΄ ΄ 5 £ ΄ 
τί ἄδικον, τί σωφροσύνη, τί μανία, τί ἀνδρεία, τί δει- 
΄ ΄ ΄ ΄ ΄ ΄ 5 ^ > P. P4 5 
Nia, τί πόλις, τί πολιτικός, τί ἀρχὴ ἀνθρώπων, τί àp- 
^ 3 e^ 
χικὸς ἀνθρώπων, καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων, à τοὺς μὲν 
΄ ^ ` \ 9. s 2 
εἰδότας ἡγεῖτο καλοὺς κἀγαθοὺς εἶναι, τοὺς δ᾽ ἀγνο- 
- 5 ^ ^ Z A 
οῦντας ἀνδραποδώδεις ἂν δικαίως κεκλῆσθαι. 


D10 Arist. Metaph. 
a (< I B24 G°) A6 987b1-6 


rA ^ 2 N / 
Σωκράτους [. . . = D2] ἐν μέντοι τούτοις τὸ καθόλου 

^ Ν XN ^ 2 Fd 
ζητοῦντος καὶ περὶ ὁρισμῶν ἐπιστήσαντος πρώτου 
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heavens and on earth, until I finally decided that for this 
kind of investigation I was quite unfitted by nature. 


D8 < ID1 G?) Diogenes Laertius 


But it seems to me that Socrates also discoursed about 
natural phenomena. For he also makes some statements 
about providence, according to what Xenophon too says 
[Mem. 1.4.6; 1.1.16], even though this latter reports that he 
only discussed ethical matters. 


See also ANAXAG. R7; DRAM. T10 


Conceptions and Methods in Ethics (D9—D53) 
The Search for Definitions in Ethics (D9-D10) 


D9 (< B1 G’) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


He himself always discoursed about human matters, in- 
vestigating what is pious, what is impious, what is fine, 
what is shameful, what is just, what is unjust, what is tem- 
perance (sóphrosuné), what is madness, what is courage, 
what is cowardice, what is a city, what is a citizen, what 
is the government of men, what is the man who governs 
men, and about the other things about which he thought 
that those who know them are fine men (kalos kagathos) 
while those who are ignorant of them could justly be called 
slavish. 


D10 Aristotle, Metaphysics 
a (< I B24 G?) 
Socrates [. . .] sought in these [i.e. ethical matters] the 


universal and was the first to direct his thought to defini- 
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A; Fd s ^ > 2 XN N ^ 

τὴν διάνοιαν, ἐκεῖνον ἀποδεξάμενος διὰ τὸ τοιοῦτον 
£: N d ^ 

ὑπέλαβεν ὡς περὶ ἑτέρων τοῦτο γιγνόμενον καὶ οὐ 

τῶν αἰσθητῶν τινός. 


b (< I B26 G°) M4 1078b17-25 


Σωκράτους δὲ περὶ τὰς ἠθικὰς ἀρετὰς πραγµατευο- 
μένου καὶ περὶ τούτων ὁρίζεσθαι καθόλου ζητοῦντος 
πρώτου |. . .]. ἐκεῖνος & εὐλόγως ἐζήτει τὸ τί ἐστιν: 
συλλογίζεσθαι γὰρ ἐζήτει, ἀρχὴ δὲ τῶν συλλογι- 


^ N z 
σμῶν τὸ τί ἐστιν. 


Socrates’ Ignorance and Irony, and His 
Refusal to Answer Questions (D11—DI7) 


D11 (# C) Plat. Apol. 
a 21d 


` > o 
[ΣΩ.] πρὸς ἐμαυτὸν δ᾽’ οὖν ἀπιὼν ἐλογιζόμην ὅτι 
΄ x A 
τούτου μὲν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ἐγὼ σοφώτερός εἶμι: κινδυ- 
P4 by hy € ^ 5 tA 5 N N 5 ~N 
νεύει μὲν γὰρ ἡμῶν οὐδέτερος οὐδὲν καλὸν κἀγαθὸν 
307 5 E 3 s » 7 307 > > ^ 
εἰδέναι, ἀλλ᾽ οὗτος μὲν οἴεταί τι εἰδέναι οὐκ εἰδώς, 
‘N / 7 5^ 5 E 5, ^ 
ἐγὼ δέ, ὥσπερ οὖν οὐκ οἶδα, οὐδὲ οἴομαι: ἔοικα γοῦν 
z A A A 
τούτου YE σμικρῷ τινι αὐτῷ τούτῳ σοφώτερος εἶναι, 
e^ 5 E 
ὅτι ἃ μὴ οἶδα οὐδὲ οἴομαι εἰδέναι. 


b 29b 


^ 1 ^ > 9 , 5 ν [74 ε 5 ΄ 
[ΣΩ.] καίτοι πῶς οὐκ ἀμαθία ἐστὶν αὕτη ἡ ἐπονείδι- 
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and he [i.e. Plato] followed him, assumed that it [i.e. the 
universal] has to come about with regard not to some one 
of the sensible entities but to ones of a different kind. 


b (« I B26 G?) 


Socrates occupied himself with the ethical virtues and was 
the first to investigate universal definitions with regard to 
these [. . .]. It was with good reason that he sought what a 
thing is (to ti estin, i.e. the essence), for he was seeking to 
argue deductively, and the principle of deductive argu- 
ments is the essence. 


Socrates’ Ignorance and Irony, and His 
Refusal to Answer Questions (D11—DI17) 


D11 (2 C) Plato, Apology 


a 


[Socrates:] So I went away thinking to myself that I am 
wiser than that man [scil. a public figure reputed wise]. 
For there is a good chance that neither of us knows what 
is fine and good, but he thinks he know something when 
he does not know it, while I, just as I do not know, so too 
I do not think that I do. So that it seemed to me that I was 
a tiny bit wiser than him, by this very difference, that what 
I do not know, I do not think either that I know it. 


b 


[Socrates:] And is not this the most reprehensible form of 


! καίτοι Eus.: καὶ τοῦτο mss. Stob.: καὶ Arm. 
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[4 ^ 5/ 5 74 e^ 5 A 3 N > > 
στος, ἡ τοῦ οἴεσθαι εἰδέναι ἃ οὐκ οἶδεν; ἐγὼ δ᾽, ὦ 
Ed E XN 3 ^ y a ^ ^ 
ἄνδρες, τούτῳ καὶ ἐνταῦθα ἴσως διαφέρω τῶν πολλῶν 
5 ΄ ` > / z ΄ z 5 
ἀνθρώπων, καὶ εἰ δή τῳ σοφώτερός του φαίην εἶναι, 
τούτῳ ἄν, ὅτι οὐκ εἰδὼς ἱκανῶς περὶ τῶν ἐν Ἅιδου 
οὕτω καὶ οἴομαι οὐκ εἰδέναι. 


D12 (z G) Plat. Men. 80c-d 


[xO.] [. . .] ἐγὼ δέ, εἰ μὲν ἡ νάρκη αὐτὴ ναρκῶσα οὕτω 
καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους ποιεῖ ναρκᾶν, ἔοικα αὐτῇ: εἰ δὲ μή, 
z hy ^ bi ^ z ^ ^ 
οὔ. οὐ γὰρ εὐπορῶν αὐτὸς TOUS ἄλλους ποιῶ ἀπορεῖν, 
ἃ N ` A E κ 5 ^ e hy X 
ἀλλὰ παντὸς μᾶλλον αὐτὸς ἀπορῶν οὕτως καὶ TOUS 
ἄλλους ποιῶ ἀπορεῖν. καὶ νῦν περὶ ἀρετῆς ὅ ἐστιν 
N Ἂ 5 hy 2 » 2 N + 
ἐγὼ μὲν οὐκ οἶδα, σὺ μέντοι ἴσως πρότερον μὲν ἤδη- 
σθα πρὶν ἐμοῦ ἅψασθαι, νῦν μέντοι ὅμοιος εἶ οὐκ ei- 
΄ [:4 ΔΝ » Á 8 ^ z x 

δότι. ὅμως δὲ ἐθέλω μετὰ σοῦ σκέψασθαι καὶ συζη- 
- a Pd 

THO OAL OTL ποτέ ἐστιν. 


D13 (+ G) Plat. Theaet. 1500--6 


^ ΄ > A / ^ ΄ * ~% Ed 
[ΣΩ.] τῇ δέ y ἐμῇ τέχνῃ τῆς μαιεύσεως τὰ μὲν ἄλλα 
ε "d [4 > ΄ ΄ X. ἘΝ » 5 hy 
ὑπάρχει ὅσα ἐκείναις, διαφέρει δὲ τῷ τε ἄνδρας ἀλλὰ 
μὴ γυναῖκας μαιεύεσθαι καὶ τῷ τὰς ψυχὰς αὐτῶν 
P4 ^ N ^ x ^ ΄ 

τικτούσας ἐπισκοπεῖν ἀλλὰ μὴ τὰ σώματα. μέγιστον 
N PN 3 » ^ £ 4 ^ N 
δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἔνι τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ τέχνῃ, βασανίζειν δυνατὸν 
> s / / z ` A 

εἶναι παντὶ τρόπῳ πότερον εἴδωλον καὶ ψεῦδος ἀπο- 
Va ^ ^ € ΄ ^ ΄ ΄ A 3 d 
τίκτει τοῦ νέου ἡ διάνοια ἢ γόνιμόν τε καὶ ἀληθές. 
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ignorance: to think that one knows what one does not 
know? I myself, gentlemen, differ perhaps in this regard 
too from most other men, and if I said that I am wiser at all 
in anything, it would be in this: that not knowing enough 
about matters in Hades, in consequence I do not think 
either that I know. 


D12 (z G) Plato, Meno 


[Socrates:] [. . .] As for me, if the electric ray is numb itself 
and thereby makes others numb as well, I resemble it, but 
if not, then I do not. For it is not because I am good at 
solving difficulties (euporein) myself that I put other peo- 
ple into difficulty (aporein), but because I myself am more 
in difficulties than anyone else that in this way I put others 
into difficulty. And in the present case, regarding what 
virtue is, I myself do not know, while you perhaps knew 
earlier before you came into contact with me, but now you 
are in the same condition as someone who does not know. 
All the same, I want to continue the examination together 
with you and to investigate jointly what it might be. 


D13 (# G) Plato, Theaetetus 


My art of midwifery is like theirs [scil. real midwives’] in 
all other respects, but it differs by being applied to men 
and not to women, and by regarding their souls when they 
are in labor and not their bodies. And this is what is great- 
est in our art: that it is able to test in every way whether a 
young man's mind is giving birth to a phantom and false- 
hood or to something generative and true. For what hap- 
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a N td b: > N e ΄ [ο ^ P 5/ 
ἐπεὶ τόδε γε καὶ ἐμοὶ ὑπάρχει ὅπερ ταῖς μαίαις: ἄγο- 
/ > 7 N Y » "d 5 7 
νός εἶμι σοφίας, καὶ ὅπερ ἤδη πολλοί μοι ὠνείδισαν, 
ε N N 5, 3 A 3 X % 5 N 3 ^ 
ὡς τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους ἐρωτῶ, αὐτὸς δὲ οὐδὲν ἀποφαίνο- 
b 3 κ N N N » 7 > N 
µαι περὶ οὐδενὸς διὰ TO μηδὲν ἔχειν σοφόν, ἀληθὲς 
5 ^ N N 5/ ^ ΄ ΄ ΄ 
ὀνειδίζουσιν. τὸ δὲ αἴτιον τούτου τόδε: μαιεύεσθαί με 
ς ` 5 Z ^ \ 2 ^ ολ κ 5 
ὁ θεὸς ἀναγκάζει, γεννᾶν δὲ ἀπεκώλυσεν. εἰμὶ δὴ οὖν 
N N ΄ ΄ ^ £ » 7 
αὐτὸς μὲν οὐ πάνυ τι σοφός, οὐδέ τί µοι ἔστιν εὕρημα 
^ N ^ ^ JP 3/ > N 
τοιοῦτον γεγονὸς τῆς ἐμῆς ψυχῆς ἔκγονον: οἱ δ᾽ ἐμοὶ 
΄ N N ^ Pd 3; N N 
συγγιγνόμενοι τὸ μὲν πρῶτον φαίνονται ἔνιοι μὲν καὶ 
rd ^ P d by .. ^ ^ ae 
πάνυ ἀμαθεῖς, πάντες δὲ προϊούσης τῆς συνουσίας, 
τ N ` ΄ ` d / 
οἶσπερ ἂν ὁ θεὸς παρείκῃ, θαυμαστὸν ὅσον ἐπιδιδόν- 
^ Ν ^ Ed ^ N ^ 
TES, ὡς αὐτοῖς T€ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις δοκοῦσι: καὶ τοῦτο 
3 by [74 > 5 ^ 5 by ^ ΄ 5 x 
ἐναργὲς ὅτι παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ οὐδὲν πώποτε μαθόντες, ἀλλ 
αὐτοὶ παρ᾽ αὑτῶν πολλὰ καὶ καλὰ εὑρόντες τε καὶ 
#: A Pa ΄ ΄ N N » 
τεκόντες. τῆς μέντοι μαιείας ὁ θεός τε καὶ ἐγὼ αἴτιος. 


D14 (# C) Plat. Rep. 1 336c, 337a, e 


[OP.] ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ ὡς ἀληθῶς βούλει εἰδέναι TO δίκαιον 
[74 3; ^ 2 > ^ N ^ > ^ 
ὅτι ἔστι, μὴ μόνον ἐρώτα μηδὲ diroTyLod ἐλέγχων 
ἐπειδάν τίς τι ἀποκρίνηται, ἐγνωκὼς τοῦτο, ὅτι ῥᾷον 
^ N 
ἐρωτᾶν ἢ ἀποκρίνεσθαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὸς ἀπόκριναι 
hy 5 N ΄ N 5 N ΄ CN € / 
καὶ εἰπὲ τί φὴς εἶναι τὸ δίκαιον. |. . .] ὦ Ἡράκλεις, 
3; [74 > 7 ς 3 A 3 7 7 Ν 
ἔφη, αὕτη ᾿κείνη ἢ εἰωθυῖα εἰρωνεία Σωκράτους, καὶ 
ἘΝ 8 N z N ^ ^ d N 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ ἤδη τε καὶ τούτοις προύλεγον, ὅτι σὺ ἆπο- 
κρίνασθαι μὲν οὐκ ἐθελήσοις, εἰρωνεύσοιο δὲ καὶ 
7 ^ / N A » "d "d 
πάντα μᾶλλον ποιήσοις ἢ ἀποκρινοῖο, εἴ τίς τί σε 
5 ^ [74 7. N 3 N 4 
ἐρωτᾷ. |. . .] ἵνα Σωκράτης τὸ εἰωθὸς διαπράξηται: 
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pens to midwives happens to me too: I am unable to give 
birth to wisdom, and what many people have already re- 
proached me for—that I question other people but myself 
assert nothing about anything, because I possess no wis- 
dom—this reproach is true. And the reason for this is the 
following: god constrains me to act as a midwife but has 
prevented me from giving birth. So I myself am not at all 
wise myself, and no discovery of this sort has been born to 
me as the offspring of my soul. But as for those who as- 
sociate with me, some of them seem quite foolish at first, 
but as our acquaintance continues, all those to whom the 
god concedes it progress in a way that seems amazing 
both to themselves and to other people. And it is clear that 
this happens not because they have ever learned anything 
from me but because they have discovered many fine 
things within themselves and have given birth to them. 
But of this delivery the god and I are the cause. 


D14 (2 C) Plato, Republic 


[Thrasymachus:] But if you [i.e. Socrates] truly want to 
know what the just is, then don't merely ask questions or 
pride yourself on refuting whenever someone gives an 
answer, knowing as you do that it is easier to ask questions 
than to answer them. No, you yourself answer and tell us 
what you say the just is. [. . .] By Heracles, this is that well- 
known habitual irony of Socrates, and I knew already and 
predicted to these people that if someone asked you a 
question you would refuse to answer, would be ironic, and 
would do anything rather than answer. [. . .] in order that 
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αὐτὸς μὲν μὴ ἀποκρίνηται, ἄλλου Ò ἀποκρινομένου 
λαμβάνῃ λόγον καὶ ἐλέγχγ- 

[ΣΩ.] πῶς γὰρ ἄν, ἔφην ἐγώ, ὦ βέλτιστε, τὶς ἀποκρί- 
ναιτο πρῶτον μὲν μὴ εἰδὼς μηδὲ φάσκων εἰδέναι 


ο 
D15 (I B20 G^) Arist. SE 34 183b7-8 


5 X hy N ^ ^ 5 P4 5 s 3 
[. . .] ἐπεὶ καὶ διὰ τοῦτο Σωκράτης ἠρώτα ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἀπεκρίνετο: ὡμολόγει γὰρ οὐκ εἰδέναι. 


D16 (< I B23 GÊ) Arist. EN 4.13 1127b25-26 


µάλιστα δὲ καὶ οὗτοι τὰ ἔνδοξα ἀπαρνοῦνται, otov καὶ 
΄ Z 
Σωκράτης ἐποίει. 


D17 (I C440 G°) Quintil. Inst. or. 9.2.46 


|. . .| cum etiam vita universa ironiam habere videatur, 
qualis est visa Socratis (nam ideo dictus εἴρων, agens 
imperitum et admiratorem aliorum tamquam sapientium) 


Pasa: 


Socrates’ Method of Dialogue (D18—D32) 
The Importance of Discussion (D18) 


D18 (< B1 GJ) Xen. Mem. 4.5.11-12 


[ΣΩ.] [. . .] ἔφη δὲ καὶ τὸ διαλέγεσθαι ὀνομασθῆναι 


ἐκ τοῦ συνιόντας κοινῇ βουλεύεσθαι διαλέγοντας 
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Socrates can do what he usually does: not give an answer, 
but, when someone else gives an answer, seize the argu- 
ment and refute it. 

[Socrates:] Yes, dear friend, for how can someone give an 
answer when, to begin with, he does not know and does 
not claim to know [. . .]? 


D15 (I B20 G?) Aristotle, Sophistic Refutations 


[. . .] that is also why Socrates asked questions but did not 
answer them; for he admitted that he did not know. 


D16 (< I B23 CG?) Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 


Most of all these people too [1.6. ironic self-deprecators] 
reject what is generally highly valued [i.e. their reputa- 
tion], as Socrates did too. 


D17 (I C440 G°) Quintilian, Training in Oratory 


[. . .] since even a whole life can seem to be ironical, as 
seemed to be the case with Socrates, for he was called an 
‘ironist’ (eirón) since he played the role of an ignorant man 
who admired other people as though they were wise [. . .]. 


Socrates’ Method of Dialogue (D18—D32) 
The Importance of Discussion (D18) 


D18 (< B1 G’) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


[. . .] he also said that ‘discussing’ (dialegesthai) receives 
its name from the fact that those people who come to- 
gether to deliberate in common classify things (dialegon- 
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κατὰ γένη τὰ πράγματα. δεῖν οὖν πειρᾶσθαι ὅτι μάλι- 
στα πρὸς τοῦτο ἑαυτὸν ἕτοιμον παρασκευάζειν καὶ 
τούτου μάλιστα ἐπιμελεῖσθαι. ἐκ τούτου γὰρ γίγνε- 
σθαι ἄνδρας ἀρίστους τε καὶ ἡγεμονικωτάτους καὶ 
διαλεκτικωτάτους. 


The Interlocutor's Obligation to 
Agree with Himself (D19-D20) 


D19 (+ G) Plat. Crit. 49c-d 


[ΣΩ.] καὶ ὅρα, ὦ Κρίτων, ταῦτα καθομολογῶν, ὅπως 

N XN / LÀ ^ > a [ο 2 ^ b: 
μὴ παρὰ δόξαν ὁμολογῇς: οἶδα γὰρ ὅτι ὀλίγοις τισὶ 
ταῦτα καὶ δοκεῖ καὶ δόξει. 


D20 (# C) Plat. Gorg. 495a 


[XO.] [. . .] ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι καὶ νῦν λέγε πότερον dys εἶναι τὸ 
αὐτὸ ἡδὺ καὶ ἀγαθόν, ἢ εἶναί τι τῶν ἡδέων ὃ οὐκ 
ἔστιν ἀγαθόν; 

[KA.] ἵνα δή µοι μὴ ἀνομολογούμενος᾽ Ĥ ὁ λόγος, ἐὰν 
ἕτερον φήσω εἶναι, τὸ αὐτό φημι εἶναι. 

[O.] διαφθείρεις, ὦ Καλλίκλεις, τοὺς πρώτους λό- 
yous, καὶ οὐκ ἂν ἔτι μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ ἱκανῶς τὰ ὄντα ἐξετά- 
ζοις, εἴπερ παρὰ τὰ δοκοῦντα σαυτῷ ἐρεῖς. 


! μὴ ἀνομολογούμενος BTP: μὴ ὁμολογούμενος F: γρ. καὶ 
ἀνομολογούμενος καὶ μὴ ὁμολογούμενος Olympiodorus 
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tas) according to their kinds. That is why it is necessary to 
prepare oneself to be ready for this as far as possible and 
to pay attention most of all to this; for it is from this that 
men become best and most capable of leading and of dis- 
cussing. 


The Interlocutor's Obligation to 
Agree with Himself (D19—D20) 


D19 (# G) Plato, Crito 


[Socrates:] Crito, be careful, when you agree to this [i.e. 
to respond to an injustice with an injustice], that you are 
not agreeing against your own opinion; for I know that this 
is, and will be, the opinion of very few people. 


D20 ( C) Plato, Gorgias 


[Socrates:] But tell me again now whether you say that the 
pleasant and the good are identical, or whether there ex- 
ists some pleasure that is not good. 

[Callicles:] So that my statements will not be inconsistent 
if I say that they are different, I say that they are the same. 
[Socrates:] You are ruining your first statements, Callicles, 
and you would no longer be in an adequate position to 
investigate the truth together with me, if you are going to 
speak against your own opinions. 
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The Use of Generally Accepted Views (D21) 
D21 (< B1 Οὐ) Xen. Mem. 4.6.15 


΄ N ΄ ^ / Z N ^ ΄ 
ὁπότε δὲ αὐτός τι τῷ λόγῳ διεξίοι, διὰ τῶν μάλιστα 
z ^ ΄ ΄ ^ 4 
ὁμολογουμένων ἐπορεύετο, νομίζων ταύτην τὴν ἀσφά- 
^ ^ 1 e 
λειαν εἶναι λόγου. τοιγαροῦν πολὺ μάλιστα ὧν ἐγὼ 
Fy d Z ` ΄ ^ 
οἶδα, ὅτε λέγοι, τοὺς ἀκούοντας ὁμολογοῦντας πα- 
^ + N N. ο, ^ 5 ^ 5 ^ Ν 
ρεῖχε. ἔφη δὲ καὶ Ὅμηρον τῷ Ὀδυσσεῖ ἀναθεῖναι τὸ 
9 ^ ερ A e e N29 y N ^ 
ἀσφαλῆ ῥήτορα εἶναι, ὡς ἱκανὸν" ὄντα διὰ τῶν ĝo- 
΄ ^ ΄ Ed Ν ΄ 
κούντων τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἄγειν τοὺς λόγους. 


! πολλὺ O: πολλοὶ BM'RZ: πολλῷ coni. Gilbert ? post 
ἱκανὸν hab. mss. αὐτὸν (om. XY), del. Hude 


Induction (D22—D25) 
D22 (« I B26 G^ Arist. Metaph. M4 1078b2/7-29 


rd / 3 [4 ^ 5 rd ΄ # 
δύο γάρ ἐστιν ἅ τις ἂν ἀποδοίη Σωκράτει δικαίως, 
P4 s > X Fd b! bi e ^ Fd 
τούς τ᾽ ἐπακτικοὺς λόγους καὶ τὸ ὁρίζεσθαι καθόλου: 
- a Ed N ^ ΄ 
ταῦτα γάρ ἐστιν ἄμφω περὶ ἀρχὴν ἐπιστήμης 


D23 (< I C434 6’) Cic. Inv. 1.31.51, 53 


inductio est oratio quae rebus non dubiis captat assensio- 
nem eius quicum instituta est; quibus assensionibus facit 
ut illi dubia quaedam res propter similitudinem earum 
rerum quibus assensit probetur. [. . .] hoc modo sermonis 
plurimum Socrates usus est, propterea quod nihil ipse 
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The Use of Generally Accepted Views (D21) 
D21 (< B1 G)) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


Whenever he himself examined something in an argu- 
ment, he proceeded by means of the most generally ac- 
cepted opinions, since he thought that this would provide 
infallibility for the argument. And so, of all the men I have 
known, he was the one who most of all made his listeners 
agree with him when he spoke. And he said that Homer 
attributed to Odysseus the quality of being an infallible 
orator [Od. 8.171] because he was able to lead discussions 
by means of people's opinions. 


Induction (D22—D25) 
D22 (< I B26 G°) Aristotle, Metaphysics 


For there are two things that one can fairly attribute to 
Socrates: inductive reasoning and universal definition; for 
these are both concerned with the principle of knowledge. 


D23 (« I C434 G?) Cicero, On Invention 


Induction is a kind of discourse that compels the agree- 
ment of the interlocutor by means of points that are not 
doubtful; by these agreements it makes him give his ap- 
proval also about some doubtful points because of their 
similarity to the points about which he has agreed. [. . .] 
Socrates made considerable use of this kind of discourse, 
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afferre ad persuadendum volebat, sed ex eo, quod sibi ille 
dederat, quicum disputabat, aliquid conficere malebat, 
quod ille ex eo, quod iam concessisset, necessario adpro- 
bare deberet. 


D24 (< I C446 G’) Quintil. Inst. or. 5.11.3 


nam illa, qua plurimum est Socrates usus, hanc habuit 
viam, «ut?! cum plura interrogasset, quae fateri adversario 
necesse esset, novissime id, de quo quaerebatur, inferret 
ut simile concessis.” id est inductio? 


! cut» Badius ? concessisse mss., corr. Tórnebladh 
? id est inductio secl. Meister 


D25 (# G) Plat. Prot. 332c-d 
[O.] φέρε δή, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἔστιν τι καλόν; 


^ 
συνεχώρει. 

΄ 5” > ΄ ^ N 3 ΄ 
Q.] τούτῳ ἔστιν τι ἐναντίον πλὴν τὸ αἰσχρόν; 


ἔφη. 


[ΣΩ.] τούτῳ μὴ ἔστιν τι ἐναντίον ἄλλο πλὴν τὸ βαρύ; 
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because he himself wished to propose nothing for the pur- 
pose of persuasion, but preferred that his interlocutor 
should reach a conclusion on the basis of arguments that 
he had supplied to himself and that he had by necessity to 
approve on the basis of what he had already conceded. 


D24 (< I C446 G’) Quintilian, Training in Oratory 


For the [scil. method] that Socrates chiefly used was this: 
after he had asked a number of questions to which his 
adversary was obliged to reply in the affirmative, he finally 
inferred the object of the discussion from its similarity to 
what had already been conceded. This is what induction is. 


D25 (# G) Plato, Protagoras 


“Well then," I [i.e. Socrates] said, “is there something that 
is beautiful?” 

He [i.e. Protagoras] admitted that there is. 

"Is there anything opposite to this besides the ugly?" 

“No.” 

“Well then, is there something that is good?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is there anything opposite to this besides the bad?” 

“No.” 

“Well then, is there something that is high-pitched in 
tone?” 

He said there is. 

“Is there nothing else opposite to this besides the deep- 
pitched?” 
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οὐκ ἔφη. 
[ΣΩ.] οὐκοῦν, ἦν Ò ἐγώ, ἑνὶ ἑκάστῳ τῶν ἐναντίων êv 
μόνον ἐστὶν ἐναντίον καὶ οὐ πολλά; 

συνωμολόγει. 


Refutation (elenkhos) (D26) 
D26 (2 G) Plat. Gorg. 458a-b 


[ΣΩ.] ἐγὼ οὖν, εἰ μὲν καὶ σὺ εἶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ὤνπερ 
XN > d € ^ 5/ ^ 5 N ^ P d 5/ 
καὶ ἐγώ, ἡδέως ἄν σε διερωτῴην: εἰ δὲ μή, ἐῴην ἄν. 
3 $ b 7 > 7 ^ ς / b ^ 3 / 3/ 
ἐγὼ δὲ τίνων εἰμί; τῶν ἡδέως μὲν ἂν ἐλεγχθέντων εἴ 
A 5 Ἂ ^ p ^ > ^ 5 "d z ro 
τι μὴ ἀληθὲς λέγω, ἡδέως δ᾽ ἂν ἐλεγξάντων εἴ τίς τι 
^ 5 N 4 5 5 ΄ ^ > Z 
μὴ ἀληθὲς λέγοι οὐκ ἀηδέστερον μεντἂν ἐλεγχθέν- 
των ἢ ἐλεγξάντων: μεῖζον γὰρ αὐτὸ ἀγαθὸν ἡγοῦμαι, 
ὅσῳπερ μεῖζον ἀγαθόν ἐστιν αὐτὸν ἀπαλλαγῆναι κα- 
^ ^ ΄ Ἂ » 5 Z IAA ` x 
κοῦ τοῦ μεγίστου ἢ ἄλλον ἀπαλλάξαι. οὐδὲν γὰρ οἷ- 
μαι τοσοῦτον κακὸν εἶναι ἀνθρώπῳ, ὅσον δόξα ψευ- 

δὴς περὶ ὧν τυγχάνει νῦν ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος OV. 


Reactions of Socrates’ Interlocutors 
to His Refutations (D27—D29) 


D27 (+ G) Plat. Theaet. 168a—b 
[IIP.] ἂν μὲν γὰρ οὕτω ποιῇς, ἑαυτοὺς αἰτιάσονται οἱ 
προσδιατρίβοντές σοι τῆς αὑτῶν ταραχῆς καὶ ἀπο- 


ρίας ἀλλ᾽ οὐ σέ, καὶ σὲ μὲν διώξονται καὶ φιλήσου- 
ε N N ΄ N ld 3 > e A 
σιν, αὐτοὺς δὲ μισήσουσι καὶ φεύξονται ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν 
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He said there is not. 

“Well then,” I said, “for each single one of the opposites 
there is only one opposite, and not many?” 

He agreed. 


Refutation (elenkhos) (D26) 


D26 (# G) Plato, Gorgias 


[Socrates:] As for me then, if you too are one of the same 
kind of people as I am, then I will gladly ask you questions; 
but if not, I will let it go. Of what kind am I? One of those 
people who would gladly be refuted if I what I say is un- 
true and would gladly refute anyone if what he said was 
untrue—but would not less gladly be refuted than refute. 
For I consider the former to be the greater good, inas- 
much as it is a greater good for someone to be freed from 
the greatest of evils than to free someone else. For I think 
that there cannot be any evil for a human being so great 
as a false opinion about the matters we are now discussing 
[i.e. the nature of rhetoric]. 


Reactions of Socrates’ Interlocutors 
to His Refutations (D27—D29) 


D27 (+ G) Plato, Theaetetus 


[Protagoras, addressing himself to Socrates in an imagined 
speech attributed to him by the latter:] If you do this [i.e. 
argue loyally], then those people who converse with you 
will blame themselves, and not you, for their bewilderment 
and perplexity (aporia), and they will seek you out and 


love you, and they will hate themselves and will flee from 
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εἰς φιλοσοφίαν, ἵν᾽ ἄλλοι γενόμενοι ἀπαλλαγῶσι TOV 
a ΄ ^ «Ν b 74 ΄ ^ 
ol πρότερον ἦσαν: ἐὰν δὲ τἀναντία τούτων Spas 
[74 ε 2 > ΄ ΄ ΄ N N 
ὥσπερ οἱ πολλοί, τἀναντία συµβήσεταί σοι καὶ τοὺς 
΄ N ΄ ^ ^ N ^ 
συνόντας ἀντὶ φιλοσόφων μισοῦντας τοῦτο τὸ πρᾶ- 
^ < ΄ Z 
yua ἀποφανεῖς ἐπειδὰν πρεσβύτεροι γένωνται. 


D28 (< B1 G') Xen. Mem. 4.2.39-40 


καὶ πάνυ ἀθύμως ἔχων ἀπῆλθε kai καταφρονήσας 
ἑαυτοῦ καὶ νομίσας τῷ ὄντι ἀνδράποδον εἶναι. πολλοὶ 
μὲν οὖν τῶν οὕτω διατεθέντων ὑπὸ Σωκράτους οὐκέτι 
αὐτῷ προσῇσαν, οὓς καὶ βλακοτέρους ἐνόμιζεν: ὁ δὲ 
Εὐθύδημος ὑπέλαβεν οὐκ ἂν ἄλλως ἀνὴρ ἀξιόλογος 
γενέσθαι, εἰ μὴ ὅτι μάλιστα Σωκράτει συνείη: καὶ οὐκ 
ἀπελείπετο ἔτι αὐτοῦ, εἰ μή τι ἀναγκαῖον εἴη: ἔνια δὲ 
καὶ ἐμιμεῖτο ὧν ἐκεῖνος ἐπετήδευεν. 


D29 (# G) Plat. Soph. 230c-d, 231b 


[ΞΕ.] νομίζοντες γάρ, ὦ παῖ φίλε, οἱ καθαίροντες 
αὐτούς, ὥσπερ οἱ περὶ τὰ σώματα ἰατροὶ νενομίκασι 
μὴ πρότερον ἂν τῆς προσφερομένης τροφῆς ἀπολαύ- 
ειν δύνασθαι σῶμα, πρὶν ἂν τὰ ἐμποδίζοντα ἐντός᾽ τις 
ἐκβάλῃ, ταὐτὸν καὶ περὶ ψυχῆς διενοήθησαν ἐκεῖνοι, 
μὴ πρότερον αὐτὴν ἕξειν τῶν προσφερομένων µαθη- 
μάτων ὄνησιν, πρὶν ἂν ἐλέγχων τις τὸν ἐλεγχόμενον 
εἰς αἰσχύνην καταστήσας, τὰς τοῖς μαθήμασιν ἐμ- 


! ἐντός Stob.: ἐν αὐτῷ ΒΤ 
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themselves so as to go toward philosophy, so that by be- 
coming different they can be freed from the people they 
used to be. But if you do the opposite, like most people, 
the opposite will ensue and you will turn your companions, 
not into lovers of wisdom [i.e. philosophers], but into 
people who hate this when they become older. 


D28 (< B1 G)) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


And he [i.e. Euthydemus] went away [scil. from a discus- 
sion with Socrates], completely depressed and despising 
himself, and convinced that he really was a slave. Now, 
many of the people who were put into this state by Socra- 
tes no longer approached him, and these he thought 
were pretty fainthearted [or: dull-witted]. But Euthyde- 
mus thought that there was no other way for him to be- 
come a man worth mentioning unless he spent as much 
time as possible with Socrates. And afterward he never left 
him unless there was some necessity, and he even imitated 


some of the things he did. 
D29 (# C) Plato, Sophist 


[The stranger from Elea:] For, my dear young man [1.6. 
Theaetetus], just as doctors who work on bodies think that 
the body is not capable of deriving benefit from absorbing 
any food that is offered to it until someone has expelled 
everything that is obstructing it inside, so too those men [i.e. 
the ‘sophists’ who are being discussed] have 
come to the same conclusion about the soul, viz. that it will 
never derive any advantage from absorbing teachings offered 
to it until someone refutes him and reduces the person who 
has been refuted to a condition of shame, by removing the 
opinions that stand in the way of learning, displays him as 
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ποδίους δόξας ἐξελών, καθαρὸν ἀποφήνῃ καὶ ταῦτα 
ς Ld [74 5 3 A ΄ ΄ N ΄ 
ἡγούμενον ἅπερ οἷδεν εἰδέναι μόνα, πλείω δὲ μή. [. . .] 
τῆς δὲ παιδευτικῆς ὁ περὶ τὴν μάταιον δοξοσοφίαν 
γιγνόμενος ἔλεγχος ἐν τῷ νῦν λόγῳ παραφανέντι un- 
^N 5/ E ς ^ 5 74 ^ € / / 
δὲν ἄλλ᾽ ἡμῖν εἶναι λεγέσθω πλὴν ἡ γένει γενναία 
σοφιστική. 


Philosophical Dialogues Vs. 
Rhetorical Speeches (D30—D32) 


D30 (# G) Plat. Prot. 
a 334e—335a 


[O.] ἀκήκοα γοῦν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὅτι σὺ οἷός τ᾽ εἶ καὶ 
5 X XN » ^ κ ^ 5 ^ by x 
αὐτὸς καὶ ἄλλον διδάξαι περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν kai μακρὰ 
λέγειν, ἐὰν βούλῃ, οὕτως ὥστε τὸν λόγον μηδέποτε 
ἐπιλιπεῖν, καὶ αὖ βραχέα οὕτως ὥστε μηδένα σοῦ ἐν 
/ > ^ > 5^ / 5 N 7 
βραχυτέροις εἰπεῖν: εἰ οὖν μέλλεις ἐμοὶ διαλέξεσθαι, 

τῷ ἑτέρῳ χρῶ τρόπῳ πρός με, τῇ βραχυλογίᾳ. 


b 336a-b 


[XO.]ei οὖν ἐπιθυμεῖς ἐμοῦ καὶ Πρωταγόρου ἀκούειν, 
τούτου δέου, ὥσπερ τὸ πρῶτόν μοι ἀπεκρίνατο διὰ 
βραχέων τε καὶ αὐτὰ τὰ ἐρωτώμενα, οὕτω καὶ νῦν 
ἀποκρίνεσθαι: εἰ δὲ μή, τίς ὁ τρόπος ἔσται τῶν δια- 
λόγων; χωρὶς γὰρ ἔγωγ᾽ ὤμην εἶναι τὸ συνεῖναί τε 


ἀλλήλοις διαλεγομένους καὶ τὸ δημηγορεῖν. 
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someone who has been purified and who thinks that he 
knows only what he does know, and not more than that. 
[. . .] Within education, according to the present discus- 
sion, the refutation that concerns empty pseudo-wisdom 
must be declared by us to be nothing other than that so- 
phistic which is genuinely nobly born [cf. SOPH. R32]. 


Philosophical Dialogues Vs. 
Rhetorical Speeches (D30—D32) 


D30 (# G) Plato, Protagoras 


a 


[Socrates:] I have heard, I said, that you yourself [i.e. Pro- 
tagoras] are able both to teach someone else about one 
and the same subject and to speak at length, if you wish 
to, in such a way that you are never at a loss for something 
to say; or else to speak briefly, in such a way that that no 
one could speak more briefly than you. So, if you are going 
to discuss with me, please use the latter method with me, 
that of brevity. 


b 


[Socrates:] So if you [i.e. Callias] want to hear both me and 
Protagoras, ask him to answer me now too just as he did 
at first—briefly, and answering exactly the question that 
was asked. Otherwise what kind of discussions will ours 
be? For I myself thought that it is one thing to spend 
time together with one another in discussions and another 
thing to address the populace. 
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D31 (7 C) Plat. Gorg. 
a 4716 


e ΄ ^ ΄ ^ Z 
[ΣΩ.] ὦ μακάριε, ῥητορικῶς γάρ pe ἐπιχειρεῖς ἐλέγ- 
7 ^ ΄ ΄ / 
χειν, ὥσπερ οἱ ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις ἡγούμενοι ἐλέγ- 
N N Ld 4 N / ^ 
χειν. καὶ yap ἐκεῖ οἱ ἕτεροι τοὺς ἑτέρους δοκοῦσιν 
- 8 N 
ἐλέγχειν, ἐπειδὰν τῶν λόγων ὧν ἂν λέγωσι μάρτυρας 
πολλοὺς παρέχωνται καὶ εὐδοκίμους, ὁ δὲ τἀναντία 
"d [74 Ν Z ^ δέ 8 δὲ € 3 
λέγων ἕνα τινὰ παρέχηται ἢ μηδένα. οὗτος δὲ ὁ ἔλεγ- 
5 N 5/ / * XN ^ 5 Pd ΤΉΝ 
χος οὐδενὸς ἄξιός ἐστιν πρὸς τὴν ἀλήθειαν: ἐνίοτε 
^N ^ N 7 ε N A 
γὰρ ἂν καὶ καταψευδομαρτυρηθείη τις ὑπὸ πολλῶν 
καὶ δοκούντων εἶναί τι. 


b 474a 


[ΣΩ.] ἐγὼ γὰρ ὧν ἂν λέγω ἕνα μὲν παρασχέσθαι 
^ 3, 5 
µάρτυρα ἐπίσταμαι, αὐτὸν πρὸς ὃν ἄν µοι ὁ λόγος ἢ, 
N N N 5 ΄ N [74 3 ^ 5 ΄ 
τοὺς δὲ πολλοὺς ἐῶ χαίρειν, καὶ ἕνα ἐπιψηφίζειν ἐπί- 
^ N ^ > N / 
σταμαι, τοῖς δὲ πολλοῖς οὐδὲ διαλέγομαι. 


D32 (# C) Plat. Apol. 17b-c, 18a 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ΄ 
[xO.]|. . .] ὑμεῖς δέ µου ἀκούσεσθε πᾶσαν τὴν ἀλή- 
5 ^ N Z A » 5 ^ 
θειαν. οὐ μέντοι μὰ Δία, ὦ ἄνδρες Ἀθηναῖοι, κεκαλ- 
/ ΄ A ΄ ΄ ΄ 
λιεπημένους γε λόγους, ὥσπερ οἱ τούτων, ῥήμασί τε 
N x N Z > ^ 
καὶ ὀνόμασιν οὐδὲ κεκοσμημένους, GAN ἀκούσεσθε 
^ z A A le ΄ 
εἰκῇ λεγόμενα τοῖς ἐπιτυχοῦσιν ὀνόμασιν- πιστεύω 
9 e^ ^ ^ 
γὰρ δίκαια εἶναι ἃ λέγω |. . .] καὶ δὴ καὶ νῦν τοῦτο 
- L4 ΄ A 4 ^ N N z 
ὑμῶν δέοµαι δίκαιον, ὥς γέ µοι δοκῶ, TOV μὲν τρόπον 
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D31 (# G) Plato, Gorgias 
a 


[Socrates:] Strange friend, you [ie. Polus] are trying to 
refute me in an oratorical manner, just like people in law 
courts who think they are refuting. For there, the ones 
think that they are refuting the others when they produce 
many reputable witnesses in support of whatever speeches 
they are making, while their opponent produces only one, 
or none at all. But this sort of refutation is worth nothing 
with regard to the truth; for sometimes a man can be 
brought down by the false testimony of many respectable 
witnesses. 


b 


[Socrates:] For I know how to produce one witness for 
what I say, the very same man with whom I am speaking; 
as for the multitude, I pay them no attention. And I know 
how to call for the vote of one man, but with the multitude 
I do not even discuss. 


D32 (# G) Plato, Apology 


[Socrates:] [. . .] You will hear from me the whole truth— 
not, by Zeus, Athenians, prettified speeches, like theirs 
lie. the accusers’], adorned in words and phrases, but you 
will hear things spoken at random in everyday words—for 
I am confident that what I say is just [. . .] what I ask of 
you now is just, as I believe, not to pay attention to the 
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^ ΄ 5 z N N ΄ 3; N 
τῆς λέξεως ἐᾶν---ἴσως μὲν γὰρ χείρων, ἴσως δὲ βελ- 
N 5 ^ ^ 
τίων ἂν εἴη-- αὐτὸ δὲ τοῦτο σκοπεῖν καὶ τούτῳ τὸν 
^ 7 2 Z N 26 ^ Ν 
νοῦν προσέχειν, εἰ δίκαια λέγω ἢ μή’ δικαστοῦ μὲν 


γὰρ αὕτη ἀρετή, ῥήτορος δὲ τἀληθῆ λέγειν. 


Self- Knowledge and the Care 
of the Self (D33—D34) 


D33 (< B1 GJ) Xen. Mem. 
a 3.7.9 


[ΣΩ.] ὠγαθέ, μὴ ἀγνόει σεαυτόν, μηδὲ ἁμάρτανε à οἱ 
πλεῖστοι ἁμαρτάνουσιν: οἱ γὰρ πολλοὶ ὠρμηκότες ἐπὶ 
τὸ σκοπεῖν τὰ τῶν ἄλλων πράγματα οὐ τρέπονται ἐπὶ 
τὸ ἑαυτοὺς ἐξετάζειν. μὴ οὖν ἀπορρᾳθύμει τούτου, 
ἀλλὰ διατείνου μᾶλλον πρὸς τὸ σαυτῷ προσέχειν. 


b 3.9.6 


"4 ^ 5 ΄ ` y 5 "4 5 / 
μανίαν γε μὴν ἐναντίον μὲν ἔφη εἶναι σοφίᾳ, οὐ μέν- 
΄ N N 
τοι γε τὴν ἀνεπιστημοσύνην μανίαν ἐνόμιζε: τὸ δὲ 
> ^ ς ` NS 9 NO , SN oy 1 
ἀγνοεῖν ἑαυτὸν καὶ ἃ μὴ οἶδε δοξάζειν τε καὶ οἴεσθαι 
γιγνώσκειν ἐγγυτάτω μανίας ἐλογίζετο εἶναι. 


1 post οἴεσθαι hab. mss. καὶ, del. edd. 


c 4.2.24--26 


e 


καὶ ὁ Σωκράτης, “εἰπέ pou,” ἔφη, “ὦ Εὐθύδημε: εἰς 
Δελφοὺς δὲ ἤδη πώποτε ἀφίκου;7 
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manner of my style—perhaps it is worse, but perhaps it is 
better—and to look at this, and to pay attention to this: 
whether what I say is just or not. For that is the virtue of 
a judge, while that of an orator is to say the truth. 


Self- Knowledge and the Care 
of the Self (D33-D34) 


D33 (< B1 G)) Xenophon, Memorabilia 
a 


[Socrates:] My good man, do not fail to know yourself, 
and do not commit the error that most men commit: for 
the multitude, in their eagerness to pay attention to other 
people's affairs, do not turn toward examining themselves. 
So do not give up on this, but exert yourself instead at 
paying attention to yourself. 


b 


He said that madness is the opposite of wisdom, but he did 
not think that lack of knowledge (anepistémosuné) is mad- 
ness: he thought that not to know oneself, and to have 
opinions and to suppose that one knows what one does not 
know, are very close to madness. 


c 


And Socrates said, "Tell me, Euthydemus: have you ever 
gone to Delphi?" 
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“Kal δίς ye v1) AC," ἔφη. 

«c Z ο XN ^ ^ 

κατέμαθες οὖν πρὸς τῷ ναῷ που γεγραμμένον τὸ 
Γνῶθι σαυτόν; 


ἐς 37 22 

ἔγωγε. 

Γη Z > > / ^ / E] Z 

πότερον οὖν οὐδέν σοι τοῦ γράμματος ἐμέλησεν 
N 7 ^ 
ἢ προσέσχες τε kai ἐπεχείρησας σαυτὸν ἐπισκοπεῖν 
4 3 22 
ὅστις εἴης; 

ΓΩ Ν 7» > A 52.2 cc N «Ν ^ Z IN. o 

pa AC où δῆτα, ἔφη: “καὶ γὰρ δὴ πάνυ τοῦτό γε 
» 252 ^ «Ν Ἃ z » 3’ 2 
ὤμην εἰδέναι: σχολῇ γὰρ ἂν ἄλλο τι ᾖδειν, εἴ γε μηδ 
ἐμαυτὸν ἐγίγνωσκον.” [.. .] 

<> ^ N 5 ΄ 2» 2 “cw N by X. 5 / 

ἐκεῖνο δὲ οὐ φανερόν, ἔφη, “ὅτι διὰ μὲν τὸ εἰδέναι 
ἑαυτοὺς πλεῖστα ἀγαθὰ πάσχουσιν οἳ ἄνθρωποι, διὰ 
δὲ τὸ ἐψεῦσθαι ἑαυτῶν πλεῖστα κακά; 


D34 (# G) (Ps.-?) Plat. Alc. I 


a 129a 


[XO.] πότερον οὖν δὴ ῥάδιον τυγχάνει τὸ γνῶναι éav- 
τόν, καί τις ἦν φαῦλος ὁ τοῦτο ἀναθεὶς εἰς τὸν ἐν 
Πυθοῖ νεών, ἢ χαλεπόν τι καὶ οὐχὶ παντός; 

[ΑΛ.] ἐμοὶ μέν, ὦ Σώκρατες, πολλάκις μὲν ἔδοξε παν- 
τὸς εἶναι, πολλάκις δὲ παγχάλεπον. 

[XO.] ἀλλ᾽, ὦ Ἀλκιβιάδη, εἴτε ῥῴδιον εἴτε μή ἐστιν, 
ὅμως γε ἡμῖν ὧδ ἔχει γνόντες μὲν αὐτὸ τάχ᾽ ἂν γνοῖ- 
μεν τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν ἡμῶν αὐτῶν, ἀγνοοῦντες δὲ οὐκ ἄν 
ποτε. 
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"Yes," he said, “twice, by Zeus.” 

“Well, did you notice the phrase ‘Know yourself writ- 
ten somewhere on the temple?” 

“Yes I did.” 

“Well, did you take no notice of the inscription or did 
you pay attention and try to examine who you are?” 

“No, by Zeus,” he said, “for I thought that this at least 
I know quite well: scarcely would I be able to know any- 
thing else, if I did not know myself either.” [. . .] 

“And is this not clear,” he asked, “that very many good 
things happen to people by virtue of their knowing them- 
selves, and very many bad things by virtue of their being 
mistaken about themselves?” 


D34 (+ G) (Ps.-?) Plato, Alcibiades I 
a 


[Socrates:] Well then, is it an easy thing to know oneself, 
and was it a man of little account who inscribed this on the 
temple at Delphi? Or is it something difficult, and not for 
everyone? 

[Alcibiades:] I have often thought, Socrates, that anyone 
can do it, but often too that it is extremely difficult. 
[Socrates:] But Alcibiades, whether it is easy or not, in any 
case this is how matters stand for us: if we know this, then 
we will surely know how to take care of ourselves; but if 
we do not know it, then we will never be able to. 
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b 130c, e 


[ΣΩ.] ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ οὔτε σῶμα οὔτε τὸ συναμφότερόν 
ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος, λείπεται οἶμαι ἢ μηδὲν αὔτ᾽ εἶναι, ἢ 
5/ Z ἃ N Ed N Ed ΄ 
εἴπερ τί ἐστι, μηδὲν ἄλλο τὸν ἄνθρωπον συμβαίνειν 
^ ΄ 
7] ψυχήν. 

^ ` i 
[ΑΛ.] κομιδῇ μὲν οὖν. 
[XO.] ἔτι οὖν τι σαφέστερον δεῖ ἀποδειχθῆναί σοι ὅτι 
E 2 3 » Ἂ Ed ς ΜΝ. P4 
ἡ ψυχή ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος; |. . .] ψυχὴν ἄρα ἡμᾶς κελεύει 
γνωρίσαι ὁ ἐπιτάττων γνῶναι ἑαυτόν. 


Views on Virtue (D35-D53) 
Virtue as Knowledge (D35-D38) 


D35 (« B1 G!) Xen. Mem. 3.9.5 


» N N ^ ΄ N ^ 5/ ^ 
ἔφη δὲ καὶ τὴν δικαιοσύνην καὶ τὴν ἄλλην πᾶσαν 
ἀρετὴν σοφίαν εἶναι. τά τε γὰρ δίκαια καὶ πάντα ὅσα 
^ A 5 > N 
ἀρετῇ πράττεται καλά τε κἀγαθὰ εἶναι καὶ οὔτ᾽ ἂν 
N ^ 3 ΄ Ed 5 N ^ 5 N / 
τοὺς ταῦτα εἰδότας ἄλλο ἀντὶ τούτων οὐδὲν προελέ- 
z N ν Z 1 7 / 
σθαι οὔτε τοὺς μὴ ἐπισταμένους: δύνασθαι πράττειν, 
> N νο δν 9 ^ ε / [A 2 N , 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐὰν ἐγχειρῶσιν, ἁμαρτάνειν: οὕτω" τὰ καλά 
N N N N ΄ N N ^ 
re κἀγαθὰ τοὺς μὲν σοφοὺς πράττειν, τοὺς δὲ μὴ σο- 
^ 5 ^ 3 a: + >A 3 A e 
φοὺς où δύνασθαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐὰν ἐγχειρῶσιν, apap- 
/ E] by SY £ 7 \ o» z 5 
τάνειν. ἐπεὶ οὖν τά τε δίκαια καὶ τἆλλα καλά τε Kà- 
^3 ^ A 
γαθὰ πάντα ἀρετῇ᾽ πράττεται, δῆλον εἶναι ὅτι καὶ ἡ 
δικαιοσύνη καὶ ἡ ἄλλη πᾶσα ἀρετὴ σοφία ἐστί. 
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b 


[Socrates:] Since a human being is neither the body nor 
the two of them [i.e. body and soul] together, then it re- 
mains, I suppose, either that it is nothing, or, if it is indeed 
something, that the human being is nothing other than the 
soul. 

[Alcibiades:] Yes indeed. 

[Socrates:] Then do you need any clearer demonstration 
that the soul is the human being? [. . .] So the man who 
ordered us to know ourselves is telling us to know our soul. 


Views on Virtue (D35-D53) 
Virtue as Knowledge (D35-D38) 


D35 (< B1 G)) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


He said that justice and every other virtue is wisdom. For 
just actions and whatever ones are performed with virtue 
are fine and good. And neither would those who know 
them prefer anything else instead of them nor would those 
who do not know them be able to perform them, but even 
if they tried, they would fail. And so wise men perform fine 
and good actions while those who are not wise are not able 
to do so, but even if they tried, they would fail. And so, 
since just actions and all other fine and good actions are 
performed with virtue, it is clear that justice and every 
other virtue is wisdom. 


1 N25 , > , > 
μη επισταµενους Stephanus: επισταµενους ον MSS. 


R post οὕτω hab. mss. καὶ, del. Heindorf 
Ὁ ἀρετῇ] σοφίᾳ Reiske 
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D36 (# G) Plat. Prot. 352a-d 


[O.] ἴθι δή por, ὦ Πρωταγόρα, καὶ τόδε τῆς διανοίας 
Ld ^ » X X ΄ N 
ἀποκάλυψον: πῶς ἔχεις πρὸς ἐπιστήμην; πότερον καὶ 
^ ^ ^ 7 ^ ^ ^ N 
τοῦτό σοι Ooket ὥσπερ Tots πολλοῖς ἀνθρώποις, 7) 
5/ ^ N ^ ^ N > ΄ ^ # 
ἄλλως; δοκεῖ δὲ τοῖς πολλοῖς περὶ ἐπιστήμης τοιοῦτόν 
τι, οὐκ ἰσχυρὸν οὐδ᾽’ ἡγεμονικὸν οὐδ᾽’ ἀρχικὸν εἶναι 
οὐδὲ ὡς περὶ τοιούτου αὐτοῦ ὄντος διανοοῦνται, ἀλλ᾽ 
^ "d » Pd ^ 
ἐνούσης πολλάκις ἀνθρώπῳ ἐπιστήμης οὐ τὴν ἐπι- 
^ 5 ^ » 5 2 Ed N N / 
στήμην αὐτοῦ ἄρχειν ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλο τι, τοτὲ μὲν θυμόν, 
by ο € Pd by by P4 $4 by 5/ 
τοτὲ δὲ ἡδονήν, τοτὲ δὲ λύπην, ἐνίοτε δὲ ἔρωτα, πολ- 
7 X "d ^ Fi N ^ 
λάκις δὲ φόβον, ἀτεχνῶς διανοούμενοι περὶ τῆς ἐπι- 
΄ y N ΄ Ld N 
στήμης ὥσπερ περὶ ἀνδραπόδου, περιελκομένης ὑπὸ 
τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων. ÅP? οὖν καὶ σοὶ τοιοῦτόν τι περὶ 
^ ^ N 5 ΩΙ 
αὐτῆς δοκεῖ, ἢ καλόν τε εἶναι ἡ ἐπιστήμη καὶ οἷον 
ἄρχειν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, καὶ ἐάνπερ γιγνώσκῃ τις TA- 
N ^ 
γαθὰ καὶ τὰ κακά, μὴ ἂν κρατηθῆναι ὑπὸ μηδενὸς 
[A » > 9 ΄ ^al?» n ΄ 5 > 
ὥστε ἀλλ᾽ ATTA πράττειν ἢ ἂν ἐπιστήμη κελεύῃ, ἀλλ 
ἱκανὴν εἶναι τὴν φρόνησιν βοηθεῖν τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ; 
N A » y s / ^ ^ 
[IIP.] καὶ δοκεῖ, ἔφη, ὥσπερ σὺ λέγεις, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
καὶ ἅμα, εἴπερ τῳ ἄλλῳ, αἰσχρόν ἐστι καὶ ἐμοὶ σο- 
φίαν καὶ ἐπιστήμην μὴ οὐχὶ πάντων κράτιστον φάναι 
εἶναι τῶν ἀνθρωπείων πραγμάτων. 


! ἢ ἂν Sauppe: ἢ ἃ ἡ B: ἢ ἂν T: ἡ ἂν W 
D37 Arist. EE 


a (< I B28 G°) 1.5 1216b2-10 


΄ bS ^ e ΄ 5, 2 ei / X 
Σωκράτης μὲν οὖν ó πρεσβύτης ğer εἶναι τέλος τὸ 
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D36 (# G) Plato, Protagoras 


[Socrates:] Come now, Protagoras, and reveal what you 
think about this: what is your view of knowledge (epistémé)? 
Do you think about it as most people do or differently? 
For most people think about knowledge something like 
this, that it is not strong or a commander or ruler. And they 
do not think about it as being like this, but instead think 
that, while knowledge is often present in a person, it is not 
knowledge that rules him but something else, sometimes 
anger, sometimes pleasure, sometimes grief, occasionally 
lust, often fear—they simply think about knowledge just 
as if it were a slave, being dragged about by all the other 
things. Well then, do you too think about it like this, or do 
you think that knowledge is a fine thing and capable of 
ruling a person, and that if someone knows what is good 
and what is bad, then he could not be forced by anything 
to do something different from what knowledge tells him 
to do, but that intelligence (phronésis) is capable of com- 
ing to the aid of this person? 

[Protagoras:] Not only do I think just as you say, Socrates, 
but it would also be shameful for me, more than for any- 
one else, to declare that wisdom and knowledge are not 
the strongest of all things in human affairs. 


D37 Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics 
a (< I B28 G?) 


So the older Socrates thought that the goal is to know 
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γινώσκειν τὴν ἀρετήν, καὶ ἐπεζήτει τί ἐστιν ἡ δικαι- 
οσύνη καὶ τί ἡ ἀνδρεία καὶ ἕκαστον τῶν μορίων 
αὐτῆς. ἐποίει γὰρ ταῦτ᾽ εὐλόγως. ἐπιστήμας γὰρ WET 
εἶναι πάσας τὰς ἀρετάς, ὥσθ’ ἅμα συμβαίνειν εἰδέναι 
τε τὴν δικαιοσύνην καὶ εἶναι δίκαιον. ἅμα μὲν γὰρ 
μεμαθήκαμεν τὴν γεωμετρίαν καὶ οἰκοδομίαν καὶ 
ἐσμὲν οἰκοδόμοι καὶ γεωμέτραι. διόπερ ἐζήτει τί ἐστιν 
ἀρετή, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πῶς γίνεται καὶ ἐκ τίνων. 


b (< I B29 G?) 8.1 1946539, 34-36 


À F 1 
ὥστε δῆλον ὅτι |. . .] ὀρθῶς τὸ Σωκρατικόν, ὅτι οὐδὲν 
3 ^ ΄ 5 2 [74 5 "d 3/ 5 
ἰσχυρότερον φρονήσεως. ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ἐπιστήμην ἔφη, οὐκ 
ὀρθόν. ἀρετὴ γάρ ἐστι καὶ οὐκ ἐπιστήμη, ἀλλὰ γένος 
5 2 

ἄλλο γνώσεως. 


1 ^ "4 2 ΄ 
σῶμα κρατητικόν mss., corr. Bekker yvooc tum 
spat. 2—3 litt. mss., corr. Spengel 


D38 (< I B30 G?) Arist. EN 6.13 1144b17-21, 28-30 


[. . .] τινές φασιν πάσας τὰς ἀρετὰς φρονήσεις εἶναι, 
καὶ Σωκράτης τῇ μὲν ὀρθῶς ἐζήτει τῇ δ᾽ ἡμάρτανεν' 
ὅτι μὲν γὰρ φρονήσεις dero εἶναι πάσας τὰς ἀρετάς, 
ἡμάρτανεν, ὅτι O' οὐκ ἄνευ φρονήσεως, καλῶς ἔλεγεν. 
ΠΝ Σωκράτης μὲν οὖν λόγους τὰς ἀρετὰς dero εἶναι 
(ἐπιστήμας γὰρ εἶναι πάσας) [. . .]. 
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virtue, and he investigated what is justice, courage, and 
each of its parts. And it was reasonable for him to do this. 
For he thought that all the virtues are forms of knowledge, 
so that to know justice and to be just coincide. For as soon 
as we have learned geometry and architecture, we are 
architects and geometers. And this is why he investigated 
what virtue is, but not how it comes about or from what 
sources. 


b (< I B29 G^) 


So that it is clear that [. . .] the Socratic saying, “Nothing 
is stronger than phronésis [scil. taken in the Aristotelian 
sense of ‘prudence’],” is correct. But in that he said ‘knowl- 
edge’ (epistémé), he was incorrect; for this is a virtue and 
not a form of knowledge, but another kind of cognition 
(gnósis). 


D38 (« I B30 G?) Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 


[. . .] some people say that all the virtues are forms of 
knowledge (phronésis), and Socrates mode of investiga- 
tion was correct in one way but mistaken in another. For 
he was mistaken in thinking that all the virtues are forms 
of knowledge, but he was right that they do not come 
about without knowledge. [. . .] So Socrates thought that 
the virtues are forms of rational discourse (logoi), on the 
grounds that they are all forms of knowledge (epistémai) 


[νο 
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An Example: Courage as Knowledge (D39—D40) 
D39 (# G) Plat. Prot. 360c-d 
[ΣΩ.] οὐκοῦν ἡ τῶν δεινῶν kai μὴ δεινῶν ἀμαθία 8«- 


λία ἂν εἴη; [.. .] ἀλλὰ μήν, ἦν Ò ἐγώ, ἐναντίον ἀνδρεία 
P4 5 YN £ ^ ^ N b! ^ ^ 
δειλίᾳ. [. . .] οὐκοῦν ἡ τῶν δεινῶν καὶ μὴ δεινῶν σοφία 


5 ΄ ^ ^ 3 ΄ 5 ΄ ε N ^ 

ἐναντία τῇ τούτων ἀμαθίᾳ ἐστίν; [. . .] ἡ δὲ τούτων 
5 ΄ ΄ ε ΄ Ed ^ ^ N Ν 
ἀμαθία δειλία; [. . .] ἡ σοφία ἄρα τῶν δεινῶν καὶ μὴ 


n 2 7 7 7 S ^ , 
δεινῶν' ἀνδρεία ἐστίν, ἐναντία οὖσα τῇ τούτων ἆμα- 
΄ 
θίᾳ; 


l δειλῶν... δειλῶν BTW, corr. Ven. 189 
2 δεινῶν... δεινῶν T: δειλῶν... δειλῶν BW 


D40 Arist. 
a (I B34 G°) EE 3.1 1229a11-12, 14-16 
ἔστι δ᾽ εἴδη ἀνδρείας πέντε λεγόμενα καθ’ ὁμοιότητα: 
[. . .] δευτέρα ἡ στρατιωτική: αὕτη δὲ δι ἐμπειρίαν καὶ 
τὸ εἰδέναι, οὐχ ὥσπερ Σωκράτης ἔφη τὰ δεινά, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅτι, τὰς βοηθείας τῶν δεινῶν. 

! ὅτι secl. Sylburg: ὅτι «ἴσασι» Bonitz 
b (^ I B35 G°) EE 3.1 1930a5-10 
[. . .] καὶ ὅσοι OV. ἐμπειρίαν ὑπομένουσι τοὺς κινδύ- 


7 a s ^ ^ 
νους, ὄνπερ τρόπον σχεδὸν οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν στρατιω- 
τικῶν ἀνθρώπων ὑπομένουσιν. αὐτὸ γὰρ τοὐναντίον 
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An Example: Courage as Knowledge (D39—D40) 
D39 (# G) Plato, Protagoras 


[Socrates:] And so cowardice would be ignorance about 
what causes fear and what does not? [. . .] But is not cour- 
age, I said, the opposite of cowardice? |... .] And wisdom 
about what causes fear and what does not is the oppo- 
site of ignorance about these things? [. . .] And ignorance 
about these things is cowardice? [. . .] So wisdom about 
what causes fear and what does not is courage, because it 
is the opposite of ignorance about these things? 


D40 Aristotle 
a (I B34 G?) Eudemian Ethics 


There are five kinds of courage, called such according to 
their similarity [. . .] The second is that of soldiers: this 
comes from experience and from knowing not what causes 
fear, as Socrates said, but what is of assistance against what 
causes fear. 


b (> I B35 G?) Eudemian Ethics 
[. . .] and those who face dangers from experience [scil. 


are not all brave]: this is perhaps how most soldiers face 
them. For this is the opposite of Socrates' view that cour- 
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PA N » / 5 

ἔχει ἢ ὡς dero Σωκράτης, ἐπιστήμην οἰόμενος εἶναι 
^ 5 # » hy hy N 5 p^ ho N 

τὴν ἀνδρείαν. οὔτε γὰρ διὰ τὸ εἰδέναι τὰ φοβερὰ θαρ- 

ροῦσιν οἱ ἐπὶ τοὺς ἱστοὺς ἀναβαίνειν ἐπιστάμενοι, 
> > oS £ A A 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ἴσασι τὰς βοηθείας τῶν δεινῶν. 


c (I B36 G°) EN 3.11. 1116b3-5 


^ ` N o6 9 z e \ ¢ > ΄ 5 
δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ ἡ ἐμπειρία ἡ περὶ ἕκαστα ἀνδρεία εἶναι" 
- ^ 
ὅθεν καὶ ὁ Σωκράτης ᾠήθη ἐπιστήμην εἶναι τὴν àv- 
δρείαν. 


Can Virtue Be Taught? (D41—D42) 


D41 (+ G) Plat. Men. 94d—e 


N > 7 4 5 N > ^ £: > ^ 
[XO.]kai οἰκίας μεγάλης ἦν καὶ ἐδύνατο μέγα ἐν τῇ 
/ ` 9 ^ z [4 4 z 5 
πόλει καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις Ἓλλησιν, ὥστε εἴπερ HV 
^ / > ^ ^ e 3’ > ^ ^ 
τοῦτο διδακτόν, ἐξευρεῖν ἂν ὅστις ἔμελλεν αὐτοῦ τοὺς 
^ N A ^ 
ὑεῖς ἀγαθοὺς ποιήσειν, ἢ TOV ἐπιχωρίων τις ἢ τῶν 

/ 3 5 N x > ΄ N ^ ^ ΄ 
ξένων, εἰ αὐτὸς μὴ ἐσχόλαζεν διὰ τὴν τῆς πόλεως 
ἐπιμέλειαν. ἀλλὰ γάρ, ὦ ἑταῖρε Ἄνυτε, μὴ οὐκ ἢ δι- 
δακτὸν ἀρετή. 


D42 (+ G) Plat. Prot. 


8 319a—b 


[ΣΩ.] ἐγὼ yàp τοῦτο, ὦ Πρωταγόρα, οὐκ ὤμην δι- 


δακτὸν εἶ εἶναι, σοὶ δὲ λέγοντι οὐκ ἔχω ὅπως: ἀπιστῶ. 


1 € 3 . 
post ὅπως hab. mss. ἄν, secl. Heindorf 
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age is knowledge: for those men who know how to climb 
masts are not courageous because they know what causes 
fear but because they know what is of assistance against 
what causes fear. 


c (I B36 G?) Nicomachean Ethics 


It seems that experience with regard to each kind of 
situaion is courage: that is why Socrates thought that cour- 
age is knowledge.’ 


! Either Aristotle is changing his mind in the Nicomachean 
Ethics as compared to his position in the Eudemian Ethics, or else 
here he is identifying knowledge with experience. 


Can Virtue Be Taught? (D41—D42) 


D41 (z G) Plato, Meno 


[Socrates:] He [i.e. Pericles] came from a mighty house- 
hold and had great power in the city and among the other 
Greeks, so that if this [i.e. virtue] could have been taught, 
he would have found someone who could make his sons 
good men, either some local man or a foreigner, if he 
himself did not have the time to do so because of his care 
for the city. But no, my dear Anytus, virtue would seem 
not to be something that can be taught. 


D42 (+ G) Plato, Protagoras 


a 


[Socrates:] For I used to think, Protagoras, that this cannot 
be taught, but when you say that it is possible, I cannot 
help but believe you. 
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b 361a-b 


Ed ή 2 > ΄ i ^ z N z 
[ΣΩ.] ἄτοποί γ᾽ ἐστέ, ὦ Σώκρατές τε kai Πρωταγόρα: 
^ N ΄ A ΄ ^ ^ 
σὺ μὲν λέγων ὅτι ov διδακτόν ἐστιν ἀρετὴ ἐν τοῖς 
y ^ ^ Z ^, ^ 
ἔμπροσθεν, νῦν σεαυτῷ τἀναντία σπεύδεις, ἐπιχειρῶν 
^ 7 ΄ Z ΄ N 
ἀποδεῖξαι ὡς πάντα χρήματά ἐστιν ἐπιστήμη, καὶ ἡ 
δικαιοσύνη καὶ σωφροσύνη καὶ ἡ ἀνδρεία, ᾧ τρόπῳ 
΄ > A N ^ € 5 ^ 5 Ἂ A 5/ 
μάλιστ᾽ ἂν διδακτὸν φανείη ἡ ἀρετή. εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλο 
5 A Ζ 1 / 7 / 
τι ἦν ἢ ἐπιστήμη T] ἀρετή, ὥσπερ Πρωταγόρας ἐπε- 
΄ / ^ 5 ^ ey / ^ ` > 
χείρει λέγειν, σαφῶς οὐκ ἂν ἦν διδακτόν: νῦν δὲ εἰ 
΄ ΄ d hy ^ A L4 
φανήσεται ἐπιστήμη ὅλον, ὡς σὺ σπεύδεις, ὦ Σώκρα- 
^ 3; X XN » 
res, θαυμάσιον ἔσται μὴ διδακτὸν ὄν. 


"ἢ ἐπιστήμη ἢ BTW, corr. Stephanus 


Some Paradoxical Conclusions (D43—D53) 
The Unity of Virtue (D43) 


D43 (# G) Plat. Gorg. 507a-c 


N ^ d ^ N ΄ ΄ 

[ΣΩ.] καὶ μὴν ὅ γε σώφρων τὰ προσήκοντα πράττοι 
N N 
ἂν καὶ περὶ θεοὺς καὶ περὶ ἀνθρώπους: οὐ γὰρ ἂν 
^ hy ω ^, 4 N ^ 
σωφρονοῖ τὰ μὴ προσήκοντα πράττων. |. . .] καὶ μὴν 
N N ^ N ΄ A ΄ > 
περὶ μὲν ἀνθρώπους τὰ προσήκοντα πράττων δίκαι 
^ ΄ N Ν N [:4 N N N z N 
ἂν πράττοι, περὶ δὲ θεοὺς ὅσια: τὸν δὲ τὰ δίκαια καὶ 
ὅσια πράττοντα ἀνάγκη δίκαιον καὶ ὅσιον εἶναι. |. . .] 
x N Xx kl 3 ^^ 5 ld 5 ο ΔΝ P4 
καὶ μὲν δὴ kai ἀνδρεῖόν γε ἀνάγκη: οὐ γὰρ δὴ σώ- 
/ + ^ + rA e^ b 

φρονος ἀνδρός ἐστιν οὔτε διώκειν οὔτε φεύγειν ἃ μὴ 

2 a ^l 
προσήκει, ἀλλ᾽ ἃ δεῖ καὶ πράγματα kai ἀνθρώπους 
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b 


[Socrates, quoting an imagined discourse by the argument 
itself:] Both of you are indeed bizarre, Socrates and Pro- 
tagoras! You [i.e. Socrates] said earlier that virtue cannot 
be taught, but now you are urging the opposite view to 
your own, trying to prove that all things—justice, temper- 
ance, and courage—are knowledge, in which case virtue 
would seem to be the thing that can be taught more than 
any other. For if virtue were something other than knowl- 
edge, as Protagoras tried to maintain, then obviously it 
could not be taught; but if it turns out to be knowledge as 
a whole, as you are urging, Socrates, then it would be as- 
tonishing if it could not be taught. 


Some Paradoxical Conclusions (D43—D53) 
The Unity of Virtue (D43) 


D43 (# C) Plato, Gorgias 


[Socrates:] And the temperate man will do what is fitting 
with regard to both gods and men: for if he did not do what 
is fitting he would not be temperate. [. . .] And again, when 
he does what is fitting with regard to men, he will do what 
is just, and with regard to gods what is pious; and he who 
does what is just and pious must necessarily be just and 
pious. [. . .] And surely it is necessary that he be coura- 
geous too: for it belongs to a temperate man neither to 
pursue nor to avoid what is unsuitable [scil. to pursue or 
to avoid], but rather to avoid and to pursue what is suitable 


1 ἀλλ᾽ à δεῖ Heindorf: ἀλλὰ δεῖ BTf Iambl.: ἀλλὰ δὴ PF 
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καὶ ἡδονὰς καὶ λύπας φεύγειν καὶ διώκειν», καὶ ὑπο- 
μένοντα καρτερεῖν ὅπου δεῖ ὥστε πολλὴ ἀνάγκη, ὦ 
Καλλίκλεις, τὸν σώφρονα, ὥσπερ διήλθομεν, δίκαιον 
ὄντα καὶ ἀνδρεῖον καὶ ὅσιον ἀγαθὸν ἄνδρα εἶναι τε- 
λέως, τὸν δὲ ἀγαθὸν εὖ τε καὶ καλῶς πράττειν ἃ ἂν 
πράττῃ, τὸν δ᾽ εὖ πράττοντα μακάριόν τε καὶ εὐδαί- 
μονα εἶναι, τὸν δὲ πονηρὸν καὶ κακῶς πράττοντα 
ἄθλιον. 


It Is Impossible Voluntarily to 
Choose Evil (D44—D47) 


D44 (# G) Plat. Prot. 358c-d 


[ΣΩ.] ἄλλο τι οὖν, ἔφην ἐγώ, ἐπί γε τὰ κακὰ οὐδεὶς 
ἑκὼν ἔρχεται οὐδὲ ἐπὶ ἃ οἴεται κακὰ εἶναι, οὐδ’ ἔστι 
τοῦτο, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐν ἀνθρώπου φύσει, ἐπὶ ἃ οἴεται 
κακὰ εἶναι ἐθέλειν ἰέναι ἀντὶ τῶν ἀγαθῶν: ὅταν τε 
ἀναγκασθῇ δυοῖν κακοῖν τὸ ἕτερον αἱρεῖσθαι, οὐδεὶς 
τὸ μεῖζον αἱρήσεται ἐξὸν τὸ ἔλαττον; 


D45 (+ G) Plat. Men. 78a—b 


[ΣΩ.] ἔστιν οὖν ὅστις βούλεται ἄθλιος καὶ κακοδαί- 
μων εἶναι; 

[ΜΕΝ.] οὔ μοι δοκεῖ, ὦ Σώκρατες. 

[ΣΩ.] οὐκ ἄρα βούλεται, ὦ Μένων, τὰ κακὰ οὐδείς, 
» ^ ΄ ^ ei / \ » 3 N 
εἴπερ μὴ βούλεται τοιοῦτος εἶναι. τί γὰρ ἄλλο ἐστὶν 
ἄθλιον εἶναι ἢ ἐπιθυμεῖν τε τῶν κακῶν καὶ κτᾶσθαι; 
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[scil. to pursue or to avoid|—actions, people, pleasures, 
and pains—and to remain steadfast and face them where 
one should. So that it is absolutely necessary, Callicles, 
that the temperate man, as we have explained, because he 
is just, brave, and pious, be a completely good man, that 
the good man do well and finely whatever he does, that he 
who does well be blissful and happy, while the man who is 


wicked and does evil be miserable. 


It Is Impossible Voluntarily to 
Choose Evil (D44—D47) 


D44 (# G) Plato, Protagoras 


[Socrates:] Then, I said, no one goes voluntarily toward 
what is evil or what he thinks is evil, neither is it, as it 
seems, within human nature to wish to go toward what one 
thinks is evil instead of [scil. going] toward the good. And 
when one is forced to choose between two evils, no one 
will prefer the greater one if the lesser one is possible—is 
that not so? 


D45 (# G) Plato, Meno 


[Socrates:] Is there anyone who wishes to be miserable 
and unhappy? 

[Meno:] I don’t think so, Socrates. 

[Socrates:] Then no one, Meno, desires what is evil, since 
no one wishes to be like that. For what else is it to be 
miserable than to desire what is evil and to obtain it? 
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[MEN.] κινδυνεύεις ἀληθῆ λέγειν, ὦ Σώκρατες: καὶ 
οὐδεὶς βούλεσθαι τὰ κακά. 


D46 (I B38 G°) (Ps.-?) Arist. MM 1.9 1187a 5-13 


^» N 5 

[. . .] μετὰ τοῦτ᾽ àv εἴη σκεπτέον πότερον δυνατὴ 

/ ^ 3 > » [A 2 P4 5 
παραγενέσθαι ἢ oU, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ Σωκράτης ἔφη, οὐκ 
1» € ^ / Ν $ 5 Ἃ ΄ > 
ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν γενέσθαι τὸ σπουδαίους εἶναι ἢ φαύλους. εἰ 
γάρ τις, φησίν, ἐρωτήσειεν ὁντιναοῦν πότερον ἂν 
βούλοιτο δίκαιος εἶναι ἢ ἄδικος, οὐθεὶς ἂν ἕλοιτο τὴν 
ἀδικίαν. ὁμοίως δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρείας καὶ δειλίας καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων ἀρετῶν ἀεὶ ὡσαύτως. δῆλον δ᾽ ὡς εἰ φαῦλοί 
τινες εἰσίν, οὐκ ἂν ἑκόντες εἴησαν φαῦλοι [.. .]. 


D47 (< I B17 6’) Arist. EE 7.1 1235a36-39 


N ^ ^ lA N N 5/ N 
[. . .] καὶ διώκουσι ταῦτα πάντες, τὰ δὲ ἄχρηστα kai 
E ν e ^] » 22 [A x ς ΄ 
αὐτοὶ αὐτῶν ἀποβάλλουσιν (ὥσπερ Σωκράτης ὁ yé- 
ρων ἔλεγε τὸν πτύελον καὶ τὰς τρίχας καὶ τοὺς ὄνυ- 
΄ 
xas παραβάλλων) [.. .]. 
! αὐτοὶ αὑτῶν Bonitz: αἱ τοιαῦται τῶν mss. 
Intemperance (akrasia) Is Impossible (D48—D51) 
1 
D48 (< B1 G ) Xen. Mem. 3.9.4 


^ 4 N / N e^ ^ 
προσερωτώµενος δέ, εἰ τοὺς ἐπισταμένους μὲν ἃ δεῖ 
r4 ^ N Z ΄ N 
πράττειν, ποιοῦντας δὲ τἀναντία σοφούς τε kai ἐγ- 
^l > " « 207 ^ » 3 PE 
κρατεῖς εἶναι νομίζοι “οὐδέν γε μᾶλλον, ἔφη, “ἢ 
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[Meno:] It seems likely that what you are saying is true, 
Socrates, and that no one wants what is evil. 


D46 (I B38 G°) (Ps.-?) Aristotle, Magna Moralia 


[. . .] after this we should investigate whether it [1.6. virtue] 
can be obtained or not, and whether, as Socrates said, it 
does not lie in our power to be virtuous or wicked. For, he 
said, if one were to ask anyone at all whether he would 
want to be just or unjust, no one would prefer injustice. 
And so too in the case of courage and cowardice, and it is 
always the same for the other virtues. It is clear that if 
some people are wicked, it is not voluntarily that they are 


wicked [. . .]. 
D47 (« I B17 G?) Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics 
[. . .] all men pursue this [i.e. what is useful], and they 
discard what is useless themselves even in themselves—as 
the older Socrates used to say, comparing spit, hair, and 
nails [. . .]. 

Intemperance (akrasia) Is Impossible (D48—D51) 
D48 (< B1 G1) Xenophon, Memorabilia 
When he was asked further whether he thought that those 
people who know what they ought to do but do the op- 


posite are both wise and temperate, he said, "Nothing 


! ἐγκρατεῖς MOY: ἀκρατεῖς cett. 
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ἀσόφους τε καὶ dkparéts^ πάντας γὰρ οἶμαι προαι- 
ρουμένους ἐκ τῶν ἐνδεχομένων ἃ οἴονται συμφορώ- 
Tata αὐτοῖς) εἶναι, ταῦτα πράττειν: νομίζω οὖν τοὺς 
μὴ ὀρθῶς πράττοντας οὔτε σοφοὺς οὔτε σώφρονας 
εἶναι.” 


? ἀκρατεῖς B: ἀμαθεῖς Φ ? αὑτοῖς coni. Hude 
D49 (+ G) Plat. Prot. 357d-e 


[XO.]kai γὰρ ὑμεῖς ὡμολογήκατε ἐπιστήμης ἐνδείᾳ 
ἐξαμαρτάνειν περὶ τὴν τῶν ἡδονῶν αἵρεσιν καὶ λυπῶν 
τοὺς ἐξαμαρτάνοντας---ταῦτα δέ ἐστιν ἀγαθά τε καὶ 
κακά---καὶ οὐ μόνον ἐπιστήμης, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἧς τὸ 
πρόσθεν ἔτι ὡμολογήκατε ὅτι μετρητικῆς: ἡ δὲ ἐξ- 
αμαρτανομένη πρᾶξις ἄνευ ἐπιστήμης ἴστε που καὶ 
αὐτοὶ ὅτι ἀμαθίᾳ πράττεται. ὥστε τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν τὸ ἡδο- 
νῆς ἥττω εἶναι, ἀμαθία ἡ μεγίστη [.. .]. 


D50 (I B39 G?) Arist. EN 7.2 1145b21-27 


5 P4 > + ^ [3 P4 5 ^ 5 
ἀπορήσειε Ò ἄν τις πῶς ὑπολαμβάνων ὀρθῶς akpa- 
΄ ΄ 4 N I + z es 
τεύεταί τις. ἐπιστάμενον μὲν οὖν ov φασί τινες οἷόν 
m N ` / z 3/ 
τε εἶναι δεινὸν γὰρ ἐπιστήμης ἐνούσης, ὡς BETO Xo- 
κράτης, ἄλλο τι κρατεῖν καὶ περιέλκειν αὐτὴν ὥσπερ 
+] ΄ ΄ N N [74 > ΄ N 
ἀνδράποδον. Σωκράτης μὲν yap ὅλως ἐμάχετο πρὸς 
τὸν λόγον ὡς οὐκ οὔσης ἀκρασίας: οὐθένα γὰρ ὑπο- 
λαμβάνοντα πράττειν παρὰ τὸ βέλτιστον, ἀλλὰ δι 
ἄγνοιαν. 
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more than unwise and intemperate. For I think that all 
men choose out of what is available to them what they 
think is most advantageous to themselves, and do this. So 
I think that those who act incorrectly are neither wise nor 
temperate." 


D49 (# G) Plato, Protagoras 


[Socrates:] You [Protagoras, Prodicus, and  Hippias] 
agreed that those people who make mistakes with regard 
to the choice of pleasures and pains—that is, with regard 
to good and evil—make these mistakes out of a lack of 
knowledge, and not only of knowledge, but of that knowl- 
edge which you earlier agreed to be measurement. And 
you yourselves surely know well that when one is mistaken 
in performing an action, it is out of ignorance. So that to 
be overcome by pleasure is the greatest ignorance [. . .]. 


D50 (I B39 G?) Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 


One might raise the difficulty, how someone can be intem- 
perate though he believes correctly [scil. that what he is 
doing is evil]? Some people say that this is not possible for 
someone who knows this; for it would be dreadful, as Soc- 
rates thought, when knowledge is present, that something 
else overpowers it and drags it about like a slave [cf. D36]. 
For Socrates used to fight completely against that argu- 
ment, on the idea that that there is no such thing as intem- 
perance, since no one acts against what is best, believing 
[scil. that what he is doing is evil], but only through igno- 
rance. 
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D51 (I B340 G?) (Ps.-?) Arist. MM 2.6 1200b25-29 


Z ^N 5^ [1 ΄ > δὲ [4 ` E 
Σωκράτης μὲν οὖν ὁ πρεσβύτης ἀνῄρει ὅλως καὶ οὐκ 
» 5 ΄ A / [74 > N 3 κ hy M 
ἔφη ἀκρασίαν εἶναι, λέγων ὅτι οὐθεὶς εἰδὼς τὰ κακὰ 
e 2 > [4 > 3 ς S5 b ^ IQA [d 
ὅτι κακά εἶσιν ἕλοιτ᾽ ἄν: ὁ δὲ ἀκρατὴς δοκεῖ, εἰδὼς ὅτι 
φαῦλα εἰσίν, αἱρεῖσθαι ὅμως, ἀγόμενος ὑπὸ τοῦ πά- 
θους. διὰ δὴ τὸν τοιοῦτον λόγον οὐκ ğer εἶναι akpa- 
σίαν. 


One Must Never Commit an Injustice (D52) 
D52 (+ G) Plat. Crit. 49a-c 


[ΣΩ.] οὐδενὶ τρόπῳ φαμὲν ἑκόντας ἀδικητέον εἶναι, ἢ 
τινὶ μὲν ἀδικητέον τρόπῳ τινὶ δὲ οὔ; ἢ οὐδαμῶς τό γε 
ἀδικεῖν οὔτε ἀγαθὸν οὔτε καλόν, ὡς πολλάκις ἡμῖν 
καὶ ἐν τῷ ἔμπροσθεν χρόνῳ ὡμολογήθη; [. . .] ἢ Tar- 
τὸς μᾶλλον οὕτως ἔχει ὥσπερ τότε ἐλέγετο ἡμῖν [. . .] 
ὅμως τό γε ἀδικεῖν τῷ ἀδικοῦντι καὶ κακὸν καὶ ai- 
σχρὸν τυγχάνει ὂν παντὶ τρόπῳ; φαμὲν ἢ οὔ; 

[ΚΡ.] φαμέν. 

[XO.] οὐδαμῶς ἄρα δεῖ ἀδικεῖν. 

[KP.] οὐ δῆτα. 

[ΣΩ.] οὐδὲ ἀδικούμενον ἄρα ἀνταδικεῖν, ὡς οἱ πολλοὶ 
οἴονται, ἐπειδή γε οὐδαμῶς δεῖ ἀδικεῖν. [. . .] οὔτε ἄρα 
ἀνταδικεῖν δεῖ οὔτε κακῶς ποιεῖν οὐδένα ἀνθρώπων, 
οὐδ’ ἂν ὁτιοῦν πάσχῃ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν. 
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D51 (I B340 G?) (Ps.-?)Aristotle, Magna Moralia 


The older Socrates used to abolish intemperance com- 
pletely and to say that it does not exist, saying that no one, 
knowing evil to be evil, would choose it. But the intemper- 
ate man seems, although knowing that what he chooses is 
bad, to choose it nonetheless, being led by passion. It was 
on the basis of an argument of this sort that he thought 
that intemperance does not exist. 


One Must Never Commit an Injustice (D52) 
D52 (z G) Plato, Crito 


[Socrates:] Do we say that one must not voluntarily com- 
mit an injustice in any way whatsoever, or that in one way 
one must commit it and in another way not? Or is it never 
either good or fine to commit an injustice, as we have often 
agreed in the past too? [. . .] Or above all is it not the case, 
as we said back then, [. . .] that to commit an injustice is 
evil and shameful in every way for the man who commits 
it? Do we say this or not? 

[Crito:] That is what we say. 

[Socrates:] Therefore one must never commit an injustice. 
[Crito:] Certainly not. 

[Socrates:] Nor therefore, when one suffers an injustice, 
should one commit an injustice in return, as the many 
think, since one must never commit an injustice. [. . .] 
Therefore neither should one commit an injustice in turn 
nor do evil to any person, whatever one may have suffered 
from him. 
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It Is Better to Suffer Injustice 
Than to Commit It (D53) 


D53 (# G) Plat. Gorg. 
a 469b-c 


[O.]|. . .] ὡς μέγιστον τῶν κακῶν τυγχάνει ðv τὸ 
ἀδικεῖν. 

[ΠΩ.] ἡ γὰρ τοῦτο μέγιστον; οὐ τὸ ἀδικεῖσθαι μεῖζον; 
[ΣΩ.] ἥκιστά γε. 

[ΠΩ.] σὺ ἄρα βούλοιο ἂν ἀδικεῖσθαι μᾶλλον ἢ ἀδι- 
κεῖν; 

[XO.] βουλοίμην μὲν ἂν ἔγωγε οὐδέτερα: εἰ Ò avay- 
καῖον εἴη ἀδικεῖν ἢ ἀδικεῖσθαι, ἑλοίμην ἂν μᾶλλον 
ἀδικεῖσθαι ἢ ἀδικεῖν. 


b 472e 


[XO.]karà δέ γε τὴν ἐμὴν δόξαν, ὦ Πῶλε, ὁ ἀδικῶν 
N € » 4 N 5/ > ^ / 

τε καὶ ὁ ἄδικος πάντως μὲν ἄθλιος, ἀθλιώτερος μέντοι 

ἐὰν μὴ διδῷ δίκην μηδὲ τυγχάνῃ τιμωρίας ἀδικῶν, 

© N 5, aN ^ 74 N 74 / 

ἧττον δὲ ἄθλιος ἐὰν διδῷ δίκην καὶ τυγχάνῃ δίκης 

ὑπὸ θεῶν τε καὶ ἀνθρώπων. 
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It Is Better to Suffer Injustice 
Than to Commit It (D53) 


D53 (# C) Plato, Gorgias 
a 


[Socrates:] [. . .] to commit injustice is the greatest of evils. 
[Polus:] Is it really the greatest? Is it not a greater one to 
suffer injustice? 

[Soc.:] Not at all. 

[Polus:] Then you would prefer to suffer injustice rather 
than to commit injustice? 

[Soc.:] I myself would wish for neither the one nor the 
other; but if it were necessary either to commit injustice 
or to suffer it, then I would prefer to suffer injustice rather 
than to commit it. 


b 


[Socrates:] According to my view, Polus, the man who 
commits injustice and the one who is unjust is completely 
miserable, and is even more miserable if he does not un- 
dergo punishment and retribution for the injustice that he 
has committed, but is less miserable if he is punished and 
encounters justice from gods and men. 
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Political Views (D54—D61) 
Politics and Knowledge (D54—D55) 


D54 (< B1 G)) Xen. Mem. 3.9.10 


2. ` NS o» E N N ^ pA 
βασιλέας δὲ καὶ ἄρχοντας οὐ τοὺς τὰ σκῆπτρα ἔχον- 
y e ^ 
τας ἔφη εἶναι οὐδὲ τοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν τυχόντων αἱρεθέντας 
5 by ^ ^ / 3 N ^ / 
οὐδὲ τοὺς κλήρῳ λαχόντας οὐδὲ τοὺς βιασαμένους 
N N 
οὐδὲ τοὺς ἐξαπατήσαντας, ἀλλὰ τοὺς ἐπισταμένους 


ἄρχειν. 


! βασιλεῖς mss., corr. edd. 
D55 (< B1 G)) Xen. Mem. 3.4.6, 12 


/ 3; 2 
[0.] λέγω ἔγωγ᾽. ἔφη, ὡς, ὅτου ἄν τις προστατεύῃ, 
ἐὰν γιγνώσκῃ τε ὧν δεῖ καὶ ταῦτα πορίζεσθαι δύνη- 
ται, ἀγαθὸς ἂν εἴη προστάτης, εἴτε χοροῦ εἴτε οἴκου 
37 ΄ 3/ 
εἴτε πόλεως εἴτε στρατεύματος προστατεύοι. [. . .] μὴ 
καταφρόνει, ἔφη, ὦ Νικομαχίδη, τῶν οἰκονομικῶν ἀν- 
^ ε N ^ 25/7 > / / ΄ 
δρῶν: ἡ γὰρ τῶν ἰδίων ἐπιμέλεια πλήθει μόνον δια- 
φέρει τῆς τῶν κοινῶν, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα παραπλήσια ἔχει, 
N 5, 5, 
τὸ μέγιστον, ὅτι οὔτε ἄνευ ἀνθρώπων οὐδετέρα γίγνε- 
5 > Ed N 5 ^ N 37 4 
ται οὔτε δι ἄλλων μὲν ἀνθρώπων τὰ ἴδια πράττεται, 
> 3 ` N zi E ν z s E ΄ 
δι ἄλλων δὲ τὰ κοινά. οὐ γὰρ ἄλλοις τισὶν ἀνθρώ- 
- ^ ^ N ΩΙ 
ποις οἱ τῶν κοινῶν ἐπιμελόμενοι χρῶνται ἢ οἶσπερ 
9 5 ^ 8 3 ^ 
«oi^ τὰ ἴδια οἰκονομοῦντες: οἷς oU ἐπιστάμενοι χρῆ- 
σθαι καὶ τὰ ἴδια καὶ τὰ κοινὰ καλῶς πράττουσιν, οἱ 
N ^ Z ^ 
δὲ μὴ ἐπιστάμενοι ἀμφοτέρωθι πλημμελοῦσι. 
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Political Views (D54—D61) 
Politics and Knowledge (D54-D55) 


D54 (< B1 G’) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


Kings and rulers are not those men who hold the scepters, 
he said, nor those who are chosen by just anyone, nor 
those who are chosen by lot, nor those who have commit- 
ted violence, nor those who have used deception, but 
those who know how to rule. 


D55 (< B1 G)) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


[Socrates:] I myself say, he said, that whatever it is that one 
rules, if one knows what is necessary and is able to acquire 
it, one will be a good ruler, whether one rules a chorus, a 
household, a city, or an army. [. . .] Do not look with dis- 
dain, he said, Nicomachides, on the men who administer 
their household. For the management of private matters 
differs from that of public ones only in magnitude; and 
they are similar in many regards, especially in this, that 
neither of them can be performed without people, and 
that it is not the case that private matters are performed 
by some people and public ones by others. For those peo- 
ple who administer public matters do not have recourse to 
different people from the ones they have recourse to in 
order to administer their private households. Those who 
know how to make use of these perform successfully both 
in private and in public matters, while those who do not 
know how to do so fail in both. 


! τὸ μέγιστον... κοινά del. Dindorf 
? «oi» Zeune ? ots οἱ Ernesti: ὡς οἱ Z: ὅσοι cett. (om. Y) 
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Criticism of Election to Public 
Office by Lot (D56-D57) 


D56 (< B1 G’) Xen. Mem. 1.2.9 


5 κ ^ ^ e ‘4 » € ^ > ^ ^ 
ἀλλὰ νὴ Δία, ὁ κατήγορος ἔφη, ὑπερορᾶν ἐποίει τῶν 
καθεστώτων νόμων τοὺς συνόντας, λέγων ὡς μῶρον 
εἴη τοὺς μὲν τῆς πόλεως ἄρχοντας ἀπὸ κυάμου κα- 
4 ΄ ` ^ 5 ^ ^ 

θιστάναι, κυβερνήτῃ δὲ μηδένα ἐθέλειν χρῆσθαι kva- 
μευτῷ μηδὲ τέκτονι μηδ᾽ αὐλητῇ μηδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλα τοι- 
- A A 3 f "d € ΄ 
αὗτα, ἃ πολλῷ ἐλάττονας βλάβας ἁμαρτανόμενα 
ποιεῖ τῶν περὶ τὴν πόλιν ἁμαρτανομένων. 


D57 (I B16 G?) Arist. Rhet. 9.90 1393b3-8 


[. . .] παραβολὴ δὲ τὰ Σωκρατικά, οἷον εἴ τις λέγοι ὅτι 
οὐ δεῖ κληρωτοὺς ἄρχειν. ὅμοιον γὰρ ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις 
N 9 N / ν ^ ΄ b » / 
τοὺς ἀθλητὰς κληροίη μὴ ot δύνανται ἀγωνίζεσθαι 
> 2 A WN 7 ^ ^ 4 [4 ^ 
ἀλλ᾽ ot ἂν λάχωσιν, ἢ τῶν πλωτήρων ὅντινα δεῖ kv- 
^ ^ ς # N z 5 N ^ 
βερνᾶν κληρώσειεν, ὡς δέον τὸν λαχόντα ἀλλὰ μὴ 
τὸν ἐπιστάμενον. 


1 D A ΄ A N z ν ^ a 
µη οι δύνανται Spengel: OL μη δύνανται Α: μη οι αν 
δύνωνται F: μὴ οἳ ἂν δύνανται ε 


Socrates’ Laconism (D58—D59) 
D58 (+ G) Plat. Crit. 52e 


[NOM.] σὺ δὲ οὔτε Λακεδαίμονα προηροῦ οὔτε Κρή- 
την, ἃς δὴ ἑκάστοτε φῇς εὐνομεῖσθαι |.. .]. 
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Criticism of Election to Public 
Office by Lot (D56-D57) 


D56 (< B1 G’) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


But by Zeus, the accuser said, he taught his associates to 
despise the established laws, saying that it is stupid to 
determine the city's rulers by lot, while no one would want 
to have a helmsman chosen by lot, nor an architect, nor an 
aulos player, nor anyone for those other activities in which 
mistakes cause much less harm than mistakes regarding 


the city do. 
D57 (I B16 G?) Aristotle, Rhetoric 


|... .] an example of analogy (parabolé) are the sayings of 
Socrates: for instance, if someone said that public officials 
should not be chosen by lot, for that would be the same 
thing as if one chose athletes by lot, not those people who 
were able to participate in the competition, but those who 
received the lot, or if they chose by lot from among the 
sailors the one who would have to take the helm, as though 
it were right that it be the man who received it [i.e. the 
lot], not the one who knows how. 


Socrates’ Laconism (D58—D59) 
D58 (+ G) Plato, Crito 
[The laws of Athens speak:] You [i.e. Socrates] preferred 


neither Sparta nor Crete, which you say over and over 
again are governed by good laws [. . .]. 
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D59 (< B1 GJ) Xen. Mem. 3.5.15-16 


Ζ z 5 ^ 
[IIE.] λέγεις, ἔφη, πόρρω που εἶναι τῇ πόλει τὴν κα- 
λοκαγαθίαν. πότε γὰρ οὕτως Ἀθηναῖοι ὥσπερ Aake- 
z ^ a ^ 
δαιμόνιοι ἢ πρεσβυτέρους αἰδέσονται, ot ἀπὸ τῶν 
/ 2/ ^ ^ N 
πατέρων ἄρχονται καταφρονεῖν τῶν γεραιτέρων, ἢ 
a 
σωµασκήσουσιν οὕτως, ot οὐ μόνον αὐτοὶ εὐεξίας 
3 ^ 3 N N ^ ος P4 ^ 
ἀμελοῦσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ἐπιμελομένων καταγελῶσι; 
L4 ` 1 ^ 5) a 
πότε δὲ οὕτω πείσονται τοῖς ἄρχουσιν, ot καὶ ἀγάλ- 
XN ^ ^ ^ 74 N 
λονται ἐπὶ τῷ καταφρονεῖν τῶν ἀρχόντων; ἢ πότε 
7 ^ ^ 
οὕτως ὁμονοήσουσιν, οἵ γε ἀντὶ μὲν τοῦ συνεργεῖν 
ε - hy ^ 2 2 3 2 N 
ἑαυτοῖς τὰ συμφέροντα ἐπηρεάζουσιν ἀλλήλοις καὶ 
^ ^ ^ N A 3) 
φθονοῦσιν ἑαυτοῖς μᾶλλον ἢ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀνθρώποις, 
7 3 ^ ^ 
μάλιστα δὲ πάντων ἔν τε ταῖς ἰδίαις συνόδοις καὶ ταῖς 
κοιναῖς διαφέρονται καὶ πλείστας δίκας ἀλλήλοις δι- 
κάζονται καὶ προαιροῦνται μᾶλλον οὕτω κερδαίνειν 
LANES > ΄ ^ ^ ς 2 ^ b ^ 
ar ἀλλήλων ἢ συνωφελοῦντες αὑτούς, Tots δὲ κοινοῖς 
A 5 
ὥσπερ ἀλλοτρίοις χρώμενοι περὶ τούτων αὖ μάχονται 
καὶ ταῖς εἰς τὰ τοιαῦτα δυνάμεσι μάλιστα χαίρουσιν; 


! οὗτοι mss. (οὗ X'), corr. Hindenburg 
Obedience to the City’s Laws (D60—D61) 
D60 (# G) Plat. Crit. 5la—c 
[NOM.] ἢ οὕτως εἶ σοφὸς ὥστε λέληθέν σε ὅτι µη- 


΄ N N N ^ 5/ ΄ ε ΄ 
τρός τε καὶ πατρὸς καὶ τῶν ἄλλων προγόνων ἁπάν- 
Z ΄ N N ΄ 
των τιμιώτερόν ἐστι πατρὶς καὶ σεμνότερον καὶ ἁγιώ- 
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D59 (< B1 G’) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


[Pericles:] You [i.e. Socrates] say, he said, that true moral 
excellence (kalokagathia) is very remote from our city. For 
when will the Athenians—people who despise their el- 
ders, beginning with their fathers—honor old men in the 
same way as the Lacedaemonians do, or when will they— 
people who not only neglect their own physical fitness, but 
also mock those who care for theirs—train their bodies in 
the same way as they do? When will they obey their rulers 
in the same way—people who pride themselves on despis- 
ing their rulers? Or when will they live in concord with 
one another in the same way—people who, instead of 
working together to accomplish what would be advanta- 
geous for themselves, threaten each other and envy one 
another more than they do any other people, who above 
all disagree with one another in private meetings and in 
public ones, who go to law against each other in the great- 
est number of trials and prefer to profit in this way from 
one another rather than by helping themselves jointly, and 
who, though they consider public matters to be alien to 
themselves, nonetheless go on to contend about them and 
to rejoice above all in the powers that pertain to such 
things? 


Obedience to the City’s Laws (D60-D61) 


D60 (# G) Plato, Crito 


[The laws of Athens speak:] Are you [i.e. Socrates] so wise 
that you have failed to recognize that your fatherland is 
more to be honored and is more venerable and holier 
than your mother, your father, and all your other ances- 
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N A 2 
τερον καὶ ἐν μείζονι μοίρᾳ καὶ παρὰ θεοῖς καὶ παρ 
P4 ^ ^ 3 ^ 
ἀνθρώποις τοῖς νοῦν ἔχουσι, kai σέβεσθαι δει καὶ 
μᾶλλον ὑπείκειν καὶ θωπεύειν πατρίδα χαλεπαίνου- 

N / N N ^ e^ N 
σαν ἢ πατέρα, καὶ ἢ πείθειν ἢ ποιεῖν ἃ ἂν κελεύῃ, καὶ 
^ 2 A 3, 
πάσχειν ἐάν τι προστάττῃ παθεῖν ἡσυχίαν ἄγοντα, 
΄ ΄ ΄ Do 5, 
ἐάντε τύπτεσθαι ἐάντε δεῖσθαι, ἐάντε εἰς πόλεμον ἄγῃ 
΄ N lA A 
τρωθησόμενον ἢ ἀποθανούμενον, ποιητέον ταῦτα, καὶ 
N x E 
τὸ δίκαιον οὕτως ἔχει, καὶ οὐχὶ ὑπεικτέον οὐδὲ dva- 
΄ 5 N 4 ^ # 5 N N > 
χωρητέον οὐδὲ λειπτέον τὴν τάξιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν πο- 
Z A A N 
λέμῳ καὶ ἐν δικαστηρίῳ καὶ πανταχοῦ ποιητέον à ἂν 
n ε ΄ N € / ^ ^ » ν e N 
κελεύῃ ἡ πόλις καὶ ἡ πατρίς, ἢ πείθειν αὐτὴν ἢ τὸ 
δίκαιον πέφυκε. 


D61 (< B1 Οἱ) Xen. Mem. 
al3l 


N N ΄ N K N N a N ^ 
τὰ μὲν τοίνυν πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς φανερὸς ἦν καὶ ποιῶν 
XN Z 8 ^ ^ 
καὶ λέγων ἧπερ ἡ Πυθία ὑποκρίνεται τοῖς ἐρωτῶσι 

^ ^ ^ N N 7 N 
πῶς δεῖ ποιεῖν ἢ περὶ θυσίας ἢ περὶ προγόνων θερα- 
΄ N N 5/ ^ 
melas ἢ περὶ ἄλλου τινὸς τῶν τοιούτων: T] T€ γὰρ 
/ ΄ Ζ΄ 5 ^ ^ > ^ ^ 
Πυθία νόμῳ πόλεως ἀναιρεῖ ποιοῦντας εὐσεβῶς ἂν 
- P4 ^ 
ποιεῖν, Σωκράτης τε οὕτω καὶ αὐτὸς ἐποίει καὶ τοῖς 
5/ 7. N 2 5/ - » 
ἄλλοις παρῄνει, τοὺς δὲ ἄλλως πως ποιοῦντας περιέρ- 
γους καὶ ματαίους ἐνόμιζεν εἶναι. 
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tors, and that it has greater importance both among gods 
and among sensible people, and that one must revere one's 
fatherland, yield to it, and placate it when it is angry, more 
than one's father, and must either persuade it or do what 
it tells you to do, and suffer in silence if it orders you to 
suffer something, whether to be beaten or to be bound, 
whether it leads you to war to be wounded or killed, you 
must do this; and that justice consists in acting in this way, 
and you must not yield nor retreat nor abandon your posi- 
tion, but, whether in war or in the law court or anywhere 
else, you must do whatever your city and your fatherland 
tell you to do, or else persuade it about the nature of jus- 
tice." 


D61 (< B1 C’) Xenophon, Memorabilia 
a 


With regard to the gods, in what he did and in what he said 
he manifestly followed what the Pythian priestess answers 
to those who ask her what one must do regarding sacrifice, 
or the cult of the ancestors, or any other such thing. For 
she replies that those people who act in accordance with 
the law of their city are the ones who are acting piously; 
and Socrates himself acted in this way and advised others 
to do so, and he thought that those who acted differently 
were useless and stupid. 
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b 4.4.13 


[ΣΩ.] ὁ μὲν ἄρα νόμιμος δίκαιός ἐστιν, ὁ δὲ ἄνομος 
ἄδικος. 


"6 μὲν... ἐστιν Stob.: om. mss. 
c 4.4.4 
74 m PX / 3 "d 8 
[. . .] προείλετο μᾶλλον τοῖς νόμοις ἐμμένων ἀποθα- 


^ N ^ ^ 
νεῖν ἢ παρανομῶν ζῆν. 


From the First Generation of Disciples 
(cf. P13—P14) to the Socratic Schools (D62—D65) 


D62 (I H4 G?) Cic. De orat. 3.16.61—17.62 


nam cum essent plures orti fere a Socrate, quod ex illius 
variis et diversis et in omnem partem diffusis disputationi- 
bus alius aliud apprehenderat, proseminatae sunt quasi 
familiae dissentientes inter se et multum diiunctae et 
dispares, cum tamen omnes se philosophi Socraticos et 
dici vellent et esse arbitrarentur. ac primo ab ipso Platone 
Aristoteles et Xenocrates, quorum alter Peripateticorum, 
alter Academiae nomen obtinuit, deinde ab Antisthene, 
qui patientiam et duritiam in Socratico sermone maxime 
adamarat, Cynici primum, dein Stoici, tum ab Aristippo, 
quem illae magis voluptariae disputationes delectarant, 
Cyrenaica philosophia manavit, quam ille et eius posteri 
simpliciter defenderunt [. . .]. fuerunt etiam alia genera 
philosophorum, qui se omnes fere Socraticos esse dice- 
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[Socrates:] So the man who obeys the laws is just, and the 
one who does not is unjust. 


c 


[. . .| he preferred to die abiding by the laws rather than 


to live transgressing them. 


From the First Generation of Disciples 
(cf. P13—P14) to the Socratic Schools (D62—D65) 


D62 (I H4 G?) Cicero, On the Orator 


[. . .] since many [scil. philosophers] were born almost 
from Socrates, because different ones had understood dif- 
ferent things from his disputations, which were various, 
divergent, and disseminated in every direction, families, 
as it were, were propagated, disagreeing with each other, 
and very divided and disparate, even though they all none- 
theless wanted to be called ‘Socratic’ philosophers and 
thought that they really were. And first from Plato himself 
came Aristotle and Xenocrates, of whom the one obtained 
the title of the Peripatetics, the other of the Academy; 
then from Antisthenes, who loved above all the patience 
and endurance portrayed in the Socratic discourses, came 
first the Cynics, then the Stoics; then from Aristippus, who 
was delighted more by the discussions about pleasure, 
flowed the Cyrenaic philosophy, which he and his follow- 
ers defended in a simple manner [. . .]. There were also 


other kinds of philosophers, who almost all said that they 
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bant, Eretricorum, Erilliorum, Megaricorum, Pyrrhoneo- 
rum [.. .]. 


D63 (< I H8 Οὗ Ps.-Gal. Hist. phil. 3 (Dox. Gr. 599.7- 
600.18) 


οὗπερ Σωκράτης ἀκροατὴς καταστὰς πολλοῖς καὶ τῶν 
ὕστερον γεγονότων καὶ τῶν KAT αὐτὸν αἴτιος τοῦ φι- 
λοσοφεῖν εἱλικρινῶς γέγονε καὶ τοὺς ἐπιγενομένους 
σχεδὸν ἅπαντας ὡς εἰπεῖν φιλοσοφίας ἐπιθυμητὰς 
ἀπέφηνε. τῶν δὲ Σωκρατικῶν πολλῶν γεγονότων 
ἀναγκαῖόν ἐστι νῦν μόνον ποιήσασθαι μνήμην τῶν 
` ΄ 1 ΄ ^ 9 ΄ 
διαδοχὴν καταλελοιπότων. Πλάτων [. . .] τῆς ἀρχαίας 
λεγομένης Ἀκαδημίας κατῆρξε. [. . .] Ἀντισθένην [. . .] 
^ ` . 9.» ` ΄ / E / 
ὃς τὴν Κυνικὴν εἰς τὸν βίον παρήγαγεν. [. . .] Ἀρί- 
στιππος δὲ Κυρηναῖος |. . .] ἀφ᾽ οὗ τὴν Κυρηναϊκὴν 
φιλοσοφίαν ἔγνωμεν. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τῶν Μεγαρικῶν Εὐ- 
κλείδην δίκαιον παριδεῖν᾽ [...] ἢ Στίλπωνα |. . .]. Φαί- 
4 > A 5 > 
δωνα «06» τὸν Ἠλεῖον οὐδεὶς ἠγνόησε [. . .]. 


l τῶν κατὰ διαδοχὴν λελοιπότων AB, corr. Usener 

τὴν νίκην AB: et litem N 

Ὁ τῶν μεγαρικῶν εὐεκτικὴν δίκαιον παρεῖδεν A: τὴν µεγα- 
ρικὴν παριδεῖν δίκαιον B: megaricam dyalecticam est praeter- 
videndum N: corr. Diels * «δὲ» Diels 


D64 (< I H5 G?) Diog. Laert. 2.47 


τῶν δὲ διαδεξαμένων αὐτὸν τῶν λεγομένων Σωκρατι- 
κῶν οἱ κορυφαιότατοι μὲν Πλάτων, Ξενοφῶν, Ἄντι- 
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were ‘Socratics’: the Eretrians, the Herillians, the Megar- 
ians, the Pyrrhonians [. . .]. 


D63 (« I H8 G?) Ps.-Galen, Philosophical History 


His [ie. Archelaus] disciple was Socrates, who made 
many men, both among those born later and among his 
contemporaries, dedicate themselves purely to philosophy 
and who inspired almost all those who came later with a 
passionate desire for philosophy. And since there were 
many Socratics, it is necessary here only to make mention 
of those who founded a succession. Plato [. . .] founded 
the so-called Older Academy. [. . .] Antisthenes [. . .] who 
brought the Cynic school to life. [. . .] Aristippus of Cyrene 
[. ..] from whom we know that the Cyrenaic school comes. 
But among the Megarians it would be unjust to neglect 
Euclides [. . .] or Stilpo [. . .]. And no one is unaware of 
Phaedo of Elis [. . .]. 


D64 (< I H5 G)) Diogenes Laertius 


Of those who succeeded him [i.e. Socrates], the so-called 
Socratics, the most important ones were Plato, Xenophon, 
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Z A N Z / ς ΄ / 
σθένης: τῶν δὲ φερομένων δέκα οἱ διασημότατοι τέσ- 
σαρες, Αἰσχίνης, Φαίδων, Εὐκλείδης, Ἀρίστιππος. 


D65 (< I H7 G?) Suda Σ.899 


φιλοσόφους δὲ εἰργάσατο Πλάτωνα, |. . .] Ἀρίστιππον 
Κυρηναῖον |. . .], Φαίδωνα Ἠλεῖον [. . .], Ἀντισθένην 
[. . .], Εὐκλείδην Μεγαρέα [. . .], Ξενοφῶντα [. . .], Ac 
σχίνην |. . .], Κέβητα Θηβαῖον, Γλαύκωνα Ἀθηναῖον, 
Βρύσωνα Ἡρακλεώτην [. . .] Ἀλκιβιάδην, Κριτόβου- 
λον, Ξενομήδην, Ἀπολλόδωρον Ἀθηναίους: ἔτι δὲ 
Κρίτωνα καὶ Σίμωνα, Εὐμάρη Φιλιάσιον, Σιμμίαν 
Θηβαῖον, Τερφίωνα Μεγαρικόν, Χαιρεφῶντα. καὶ 
Θεόδωρος δέ, ὁ ἐπικληθεὶς ἄθεος, αὐτοῦ δυήκουσεν. 
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and Antisthenes; and of the ten who are named most com- 
monly, the most distinguished are four, Aeschines, Pha- 
edo, Euclides, and Aristippus. 


D65 (< I H7 G°) Suda 


He [1.6. Socrates] made philosophers out of Plato, [. . .] 
Aristippus of Cyrene [. . .]; Phaedo of Elis [. . .]; Antis- 
thenes [. . .]; Euclides of Megara [. . .]; Xenophon [. . .]; 
Aeschines [. . .]; Cebes of Thebes; Glaucon of Athens; 
Bryson of Heraclea [. . .]; Alcibiades, Critobulus, Xeno- 
medes, Apollodorus, all of Athens; and also Crito and Si- 
mon, Eumares of Phlius (?), Simmias of Thebes, Terpsion 
of Megara, Cha€rephon. And Theodorus, called the atheist, 
also studied with him. 
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34. PRODICUS (PROD.) 


Prodicus of Ceos was an approximate contemporary of 
Socrates; he became well known at Athens because of his 
diplomatic missions there on behalf of his city. While he is 
known to have written about natural phenomena and the 
origin of the gods, he seems to have devoted himself above 
all to rhetorical and grammatical questions, especially re- 
garding the definitions of words and the distinctions be- 
tween near-synonyms. Prodicus was celebrated above all 
for his story of Heracles' choice between virtue and vice; 
the original text has been lost, but the story survives in 
Xenophon's version of it, which is presented in an appen- 
dix to the section on Prodicus' doctrines. Plato seems to 
suggest that Socrates felt a somewhat greater degree of 
warmth, and even of respect, toward Prodicus than toward 
the other 'sophists. Plato also provides a number of ex- 
amples of Prodicus' verbal distinctions; given the difficulty 
of assessing how authentic these examples are, we include 
the passages in question not in the main part of the section 
on Prodicus' doctrines, but in a second appendix to it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Edition with Commentary 


R. Mayhew. Prodicus the Sophist: Texts, Translations, and 
Commentary (Oxford, 2011). 
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See also the titles listed in the General Introduction to 
Chapters 31-42. 


OUTLINE OF THE CHAPTER 


P 

Origin and Chronology (P1) 
At Athens (P2—P3) 

Ambassador (P2) 

At Callias’ House (P3) 
Remuneration (P4—P8) 
Fame and Disciples (P9—P13) 
An Improbable Report on His Death (P14) 


D 
Prodicus’ Writings: Reported Titles and Contents (D1- 
D4) 
On Words: Verbal Distinctions and Correctness (D5—D6) 
Some Definitions in Various Fields (D7—D10) 
Elements of Rhetoric (D11—D14) 
Theology: The Origin of the Gods (D15—-D18) 
"The Seasons" (D19) 
Appendix 1: Xenophon's Version of Prodicus’ Tale of the 
Choice of Heracles (D20—D21, cf. D19) 
Appendix 2: Platonic Examples of Prodicus’ Verbal Dis- 
tinctions (D22—D25) 


R 


First Attestations: Aristophanes (DRAM. T22-T24) 
Contemporary Fame and Influence (R1) 
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Stylistic Influence on Thucydides (R2) 

A Polemic in Aeschines the Socratic (R3) 

Later Reflections of Plato’s Portrait of Prodicus (RA—R6) 
Callimachus (R7) 

An Epicurean Criticizes a Stoic Interpretation of Prodi- 
cus (R8) 

Criticisms of Prodicus’ Views on Language (R9-R10) 
Criticisms of Prodicus’ Views on the Gods (R11—R13) 

A Misdirected Polemic? (R14) 
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P 
Origin and Chronology (P1) 
P1 (< Al) Suda 11.2365 


Πρόδικος Κεῖος ἀπὸ Κέω τῆς νήσου, πόλεως δὲ Tov- 
λίδος, φιλόσοφος φυσικὸς καὶ σοφιστής, σύγχρονος 
Δημοκρίτου τοῦ Ἀβδηρίτου καὶ Γοργίου, μαθητὴς 
Πρωταγόρου τοῦ Ἀβδηρίτου [. . . = P14]. 


At Athens (P2—P3) 
Ambassador (P2) 


P2 (« A3) Plat. Hipp. mai. 282c 
[XO.][. . .] ὁ ἡμέτερος ἑταῖρος Πρόδικος οὗτος πολ- 
λάκις μὲν καὶ ἄλλοτε δημοσίᾳ ἀφίκετο, ἀτὰρ τὰ τε- 


λευταῖα ἔναγχος ἀφικόμενος δημοσίᾳ ἐκ Κέω λέγων 
τ᾽ ἐν τῇ βουλῇ πάνυ ηὐδοκίμησεν [... = ῬΑ]. 
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P 
Origin and Chronology (P1) 
P1 (« Al) Suda 


Prodicus, called Cean from the island of Ceos, from the 
city of Ioulis, a natural philosopher and sophist, contem- 
porary of Democritus of Abdera and Gorgias, disciple of 
Protagoras of Abdera [. . .]. 


At Athens (P2—P3) 
Ambassador (P2) 


P2 (« A3) Plato, Greater Hippias 
[Socrates:] [. . .] Our friend Prodicus here has often come 
on official missions on other occasions, but just now, finally 


coming on an official mission from Ceos and speaking in 
the Assembly, he achieved a great reputation [. . .]. 
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At Callias’ House (P3) 
P3 (A2) Plat. Prot. 315c-e 


[ΣΩ.] καὶ μὲν δὴ kai Τάνταλόν ye εἰσεῖδον--ἐπεδήμει 
N 5/ N ^ 3 ^ € y > ^ 
yàp ἄρα καὶ Πρόδικος ὁ Κεῖος [. . .]. ὁ μὲν οὖν IIpó- 
δικος ἔτι κατέκειτο ἐγκεκαλυμμένος ἐν κῳδίοις τισὶν 
N ^ hy 7 P^ ε κα z 
καὶ στρώμασιν καὶ μάλα πολλοῖς, ὡς ἐφαίνετο. |. . .] 
ν « 8 , E E , » " 
περὶ δὲ ὧν διελέγοντο οὐκ ἐδυνάμην ἔγωγε μαθεῖν 
5/ ΄ ^ » 5 2 ^ / 
ἔξωθεν καίπερ λιπαρῶς ἔχων ἀκούειν τοῦ Προδίκου: 
Z 7 ^ € ^ 5 ` A > s 
πάσσοφος yap μοι δοκεῖ ἀνὴρ εἶναι καὶ θεῖος. ἀλλὰ 
N * 2 ^ ^ g: » ^ σα P4 
διὰ τὴν βαρύτητα τῆς φωνῆς Bóußos τις ἐν τῷ οἰκή- 
ματι γιγνόμενος ἀσαφῆ ἐποίει τὰ λεγόμενα. 


Remuneration (P4—P8) 
P4 (< A3) Plat. Hipp. mai. 282c 


[O.] [. . . = P2] καὶ ἰδίᾳ ἐπιδείξεις ποιούμενος καὶ rots 
νέοις συνὼν χρήματα ἔλαβεν θαυμαστὰ ὅσα. 


P5 (« A11) Plat. Crat. 384b 


> s ο 5 ^N + E] / N 2 ^ 

[XO.]ei μὲν οὖν ἐγὼ ἤδη ἠκηκόη παρὰ Προδίκου τὴν 
e^ 

πεντηκοντάδραχμον ἐπίδειξιν, ἣν ἀκούσαντι ὑπάρχει 
περὶ τοῦτο πεπαιδεῦσθαι, ὥς φησιν ἐκεῖνος, οὐδὲν ἂν 
> ^ "d 3 ^ 4 3 Z ^ 5 ΄ N 
ἐκώλυέν σε αὐτίκα μάλα εἰδέναι τὴν ἀλήθειαν περὶ 
3 / 5 / ^ by 3 > 2 5 ας by 
ὀνομάτων ὀρθότητος: νῦν δὲ οὐκ ἀκήκοα, ἀλλὰ τὴν 
δραχμιαίαν. 
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At Callias’ House (P3) 


P3 (A2) Plato, Protagoras 


[Socrates:] And indeed *I also saw Tantalus" [cf. Homer, 
Od. 11.582]: for Prodicus of Ceos too was in town [. . .]. 
Prodicus was still lying down, covered with some sheep- 
skins and bedclothes, with a lot of them, as could be seen. 
[. . .] what they were talking about I was not able to un- 
derstand from outside, although I was very eager to hear 
Prodicus—for the man seems to me to be surpassingly 
wise, and divine—but his deep voice produced a booming 
sound in the room that made what he was saying unclear 
[cf. SOPH. ΒΘ]. 


! Tantalus was punished in Hades because of his hostility to 
the gods (cf. D15-D18). 


Remuneration (P4—P8) 


P4 (« A3) Plato, Greater Hippias 


[Socrates:] [. . .] and he made an incredible amount of 
money by making private performances and teaching the 


young. 
P5 (« A11) Plato, Cratylus 


[Socrates:] If I had heard Prodicus' fifty-drachma perfor- 
mance, which, as he himself says, makes the listener fully 
educated in this subject matter [scil.the knowledge of 
words], nothing would prevent you from immediately 
knowing quite well the truth about the correctness of 
words. But as it is, I did not hear that one, but only the 
one-drachma one. 
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P6 (« B9) Ps.-Plat. Ax. 366c 


[ΣΩ.] καὶ ταῦτα δέ, ἃ λέγω, Προδίκου ἐστὶ τοῦ σοφοῦ 
ἀπηχήματα, τὰ μὲν διμοίρου ἑωνημένα τὰ δὲ δυοῖν 
δραχμαῖν τὰ δὲ τετραδράχμου. προῖκα γὰρ ἀνὴρ 

e 307 ΄ k ` \ y > b 3 ^ 
οὗτος οὐδένα διδάσκει, διὰ παντὸς δὲ ἔθος ἐστὶν αὐτῷ 
φωνεῖν τὸ ᾿Ἐπιχάρμειον [Frag. 211 K-A], “a δὲ χεὶρ τὰν 
χεῖρα viter δός τι, καὶ λάβε τι” [... - R5]. 


P7 (A4a) Xen. Symp. 4.62 


[ΣΩ.] οἶδα μέν [. . .] σὲ Καλλίαν τουτονὶ προαγωγεύ- 
σαντα τῷ σοφῷ Προδίκῳ, ὅτε ἑώρας τοῦτον μὲν φι- 
λοσοφίας ἐρῶντα, ἐκεῖνον δὲ χρημάτων δεόμενον. 


P8 (< Ala) Philostr. Vit. soph. 1.12, p. 14.24-27 Kayser 


ἀνίχνευε δὲ οὗτος τοὺς εὐπατρίδας τῶν νέων καὶ τοὺς 
ἐκ τῶν βαθέων οἴκων, ὡς καὶ προξένους ἐκτῆσθαι 
ταύτης τῆς θήρας, χρημάτων τε γὰρ ἥττων ἐτύγχανε 
καὶ ἡδοναῖς ἐδεδώκει [... = D20a]. 


Fame and Disciples (P9—P13) 


P9 (£50 Mayhew) Plat. Prot. 340e-341a 


[ΣΩ.] κινδυνεύει γάρ τοι, ὦ Πρωταγόρα, ἡ Προδίκου 
Žž "d ος Z 3/ FEY "d 5 
σοφία θεία τις εἶναι πάλαι, ἤτοι ἀπὸ Σιμωνίδου åp- 

/ ^ N 3/ ΄ AN N z A 
ξαμένη, ἢ καὶ ἔτι παλαιοτέρα. σὺ δὲ ἄλλων πολλῶν 
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P6 (« B9) Ps.-Plato, Axiochus 


[Socrates:] And what I am saying are mere echoes of the 
wise Prodicus, some for sale for half a drachma, others for 
two drachmas, still others for four. For that man does not 
teach anyone for free, and he has the habit of always quot- 
ing Epicharmus' saying, "Hand washes hand, give some- 
thing and get something" [. . .]. 


P7 (A4a) Xenophon, Symposium 


[Socrates:] I know [. . .] that you [i.e. Antisthenes] brought 
Callias here to the wise Prodicus when you saw that the 
former loved philosophy and the latter needed money. 


P8 (< Ala) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


He tracked down the young men of noble families and 
those from wealthy ones, to the point of even procuring 
assistants for this hunt. For he could not resist money and 
gave himself up to pleasures [. . .]. 


Fame and Disciples (P9—P13) 
P9 (# DK) Plato, Protagoras 
[Socrates:] It may well be, Protagoras, that Prodicus' ex- 
pertise (sophia) is a divine and ancient one, whether it 
began with Simonides or is even more ancient. But you 


[ie. Protagoras], who possess much experience in many 
other fields of expertise, do not seem to have any in this 
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5 N » a 

ἔμπειρος àv ταύτης ἄπειρος εἶναι φαίνῃ, οὐχ ὥσπερ 
N Y 5 

ἐγὼ ἔμπειρος διὰ τὸ μαθητὴς εἶναι Προδίκου τουτουί. 


P10 (A8) Aul. Gell. Noct. 15.20.4 
auditor fuit physici Anaxagorae et Prodici rhetoris. 
P11 (< Ala) Philostr. Vit. soph. 1.12, p. 14.18-21 Kayser 


7 ^ 5, ^ 

Προδίκου δὲ τοῦ Κείου ὄνομα τοσοῦτον ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ 
2 7 ε N ν Z l > ^ ΄ 
ἐγένετο, ὡς καὶ τὸν Γρύλλου ἐν Βοιωτοῖς δεθέντα 
ἀκροᾶσθαι διαλεγομένου, καθιστάντα ἐγγυητὴν τοῦ 

^ 
σώματος. 

! post Γρύλλου habent Ξενοφῶντα mss., del. Kayser 


P12 (« A7) Dion. Hal. Isoc. 1 


γενόμενος δὲ ἀκουστὴς Προδίκου τε τοῦ Κείου καὶ 
Γοργίου τοῦ Λεοντίνου καὶ Τισίου τοῦ Συρακουσίου, 
τῶν τότε μέγιστον ὄνομα ἐν τοῖς Ἕλλησιν ἐχόντων 
ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ |. . .]. 


P13 (A6) Schol. in Aristoph. Nub. 361 


διδάσκαλος δὲ ἦν οὗτος καὶ Θηραμένους [. . .]. 
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one, unlike myself, who have acquired experience of it by 
being the pupil of this Prodicus here. 


P10 (A8) Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights 


He [i.e. Euripides] was a student of Anaxagoras the natu- 
ral philosopher [cf. ANAXAG. P14] and of Prodicus the 
orator. 


P11 (« Ala) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


The name of Prodicus of Ceos became so renowned for 
wisdom (sophia) that the son of Gryllus [i.e. Xenophon], 
when he was a prisoner in Boeotia, heard his discussions 
after providing a surety for himself. 


P12 (« A7) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isocrates 

He [1.6. Isocrates], who was the student of Prodicus of 
Ceos, Gorgias of Leontini [cf. GORG. P7-P8], and Tisias 
of Syracuse, those who at that time enjoyed the greatest 
reputation for wisdom among the Greeks [. . .]. 


P13 (A6) Scholia on Aristophanes' Clouds 


He [ie. Prodicus] was the teacher of Theramenes too 


[gale 
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An Improbable Report on His Death (P14) 
P14 (« Al) Suda 11.2365 


[... = P1] ἐν Ἀθήναις κώνειον πιὼν ἀπέθανεν ὡς δια- 
φθείρων τοὺς νέους. 
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An Improbable Report on His Death (P14) 
P14 (« Al) Suda 


[. . .] He was executed at Athens by drinking hemlock for 
allegedly corrupting the young.” 


l This is most probably due to confusion with Socrates, but cf. 
DRAM. T24. 
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D 


Prodicus’ Writings: Reported 
Titles and Contents (D1—D4) 


D1 (« B4) Gal. Nat. fac. 2.9 (3.195 Helmreich; cf. 15.325 
Kühn) 


Πρόδικος & ἐν τῷ Περὶ φύσεως ἀνθρώπου γράμματι 
[... = D9]. 


D2 (B3) Cic. De orat. 3.32.1298 

quid de Prodico Ceo, de Thrasymacho Chalcedonio, de 
Protagora Abderita loquar? quorum unusquisque pluri- 
mum temporibus illis etiam de natura rerum et disseruit 
et scripsit. 


D3 (B1) Schol. in Aristoph. Nub. 361 


φέρεται δὲ καὶ Προδίκου βιβλίον ἐπιγραφόμενον 
Ὧραι [. .. = D19]. 
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D 


Prodicus’ Writings: Reported 
Titles and Contents (D1—D4) 


D1 (« B4) Galen, On the Natural Faculties 

Prodicus, in his text On the Nature of Man |. . .]. 

D2 (B3) Cicero, On the Orator 

What should I say [scil. about the ability of the ancient 
orators to speak about any subject] regarding Prodicus of 
Ceos, Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, Protagoras of Abdera, 
each of whom at that time both spoke and wrote a lot even 
about nature? [= THRAS. D4; PROT. D6]. 

See also ALCM. D2 


D3 (B1) Scholia on Aristophanes’ Clouds 


There is also in circulation a book of Prodicus entitled The 
Seasons |. . .] [cf. D19]. 
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D4 (B1) Plat. Symp. 177b 


[EP.] [. . .] εἰ δὲ βούλει αὖ σκέψασθαι τοὺς χρηστοὺς 
id ς ^ N N 5/ > Pd 

σοφιστάς, Ἡρακλέους μὲν καὶ ἄλλων ἐπαίνους κατα- 

λογάδην συγγράφειν, ὥσπερ ὁ βέλτιστος Πρόδικος 


ΚΑΣ 


On Words: Verbal Distinctions and. 
Correctness (D5—D8) 


D5 Plat. 


a (A18) Charm. 163d 


[XO.]|. . . = D25] καὶ γὰρ Προδίκου μυρία τινὰ ἀκή- 


κοα περὶ ὀνομάτων διαιροῦντος. 


b (« A16) Euthyd. 277e 


[ΣΩ.] πρῶτον γάρ, ὥς φησι Προδίκος, περὶ ὀνομάτων 
ὀρθότητος μαθεῖν δεῖ [. . .]. 


c (< A17) Lach. 197d 
[O.] [. . .] τῷ Προδίκῳ [. . .], ὃς δὴ δοκεῖ τῶν σοφι- 


^ F hy ^ 5 P4 ^ 
στῶν κάλλιστα TA τοιαῦτα ὀνόματα διαιρεῖν. 
D6 


a (< A19) Arist. Top. 2.6 112b22—23 


[. . .] καθάπερ Πρόδικος διῃρεῖτο τὰς ἡδονὰς εἰς xa- 
ρὰν καὶ τέρψιν καὶ εὐφροσύνην. 
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D4 (B1) Plato, Symposium 


[ Eryximachus:] [. . .] and if you wish to consider the worthy 
sophists, [scil. is it not extraordinary] that they have writ- 
ten prose encomia for Heracles and others, for example 
the excellent Prodicus [. . .]? 


On Words: Verbal Distinctions and. 
Correctness (D5—D6) 


D5 Plato 


a (A18) Charmides 


[Socrates:] |. . .] For I have heard Prodicus make thou- 
sands of distinctions concerning words. 


b (< A16) Euthydemus 


[Socrates:] First of all, as Prodicus says, one must know 
the correctness of words [. . .]. 


c (< A17) Laches 


[Socrates:] [. . .] Prodicus [. . .], who of the sophists has a 
reputation for distinguishing most finely such words [1.6. 
‘temerity’ and ‘courage’]. 


D6 


a (« A19) Aristotle, Topics 


[. . .] Prodicus divided pleasures (hédonai) into joy (khara), 
enjoyment (terpsis), and mirth (ewphrosuné). 
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b (€ 46 Mayhew) Herm. In Phaedr. 267b, pp. 250.24-251.1 


[. . .] ὁ Πρόδικος τὴν τῶν ὀνομάτων εὗρεν ἀκρίβειαν, 
οἷον διαφορὰν τέρψεως, χαρᾶς, εὐφροσύνης, τέρψιν 
καλῶν τὴν δι ὅτων ἡδονήν, χαρὰν τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς, 
εὐφροσύνην τὴν διὰ τῶν ὀμματων |. .. = D11b]. 


Some Definitions in Various Fields (D7—D10) 
D7 (B6) Plat. Euthyd. 305c 


[XO.]|. . .] οὗτοι γάρ eiow μέν, ὦ Κρίτων, οὓς ἔφη 
Πρόδικος μεθόρια φιλοσόφου τε ἀνδρὸς καὶ πολιτι- 
κοῦ [. . .]. 


D8 (B7) Stob. 4.20.65 


Προδίκου. ἐπιθυμίαν μὲν διπλασιασθεῖσαν ἔρωτα 
ei 3; ^ Z ΄ ΄ 
ειναι, ερωτα δὲ διπλασιασθέντα μµανιαν γίγνεσθαι. 


D9 (« B4) Gal. Nat. fac. 2.9 (3.195 Helmreich; cf. 15.325 
Kühn) 


Πρόδικος & ἐν τῷ Περὶ φύσεως ἀνθρώπου γράμματι 
τὸ συγκεκαυμένον καὶ οἷον ὑπερωπτημένον ἐν τοῖς 

^ 5 ΄ 4 N N ΄ - ^ 
χυμοῖς ὀνομάζων φλέγμα παρὰ τὸ πεφλέχθαι τῇ λέ- 
fer μὲν ἑτέρως χρῆται, φυλάττει μέντοι τὸ πρᾶγμα 
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b (z DK) Hermias, Commentary on Plato's Phaedrus 


[. . .] Prodicus discovered the exactitude of words, for 
example the difference between enjoyment (terpsis), joy 
(khara), mirth (euphrosuné): he called ‘enjoyment’ the 
pleasure obtained through the ears, ‘joy’ that of the soul, 
and ‘mirth’ that obtained through the eyes [. . .]. 


See also D22-D25 
Some Definitions in Various Fields (D7—D10) 
D7 (B6) Plato, Euthydemus 
[Socrates:] [. . .] For these men [1.6. the sophists], Crito, 


are the ones that Prodicus said are the boundary between 
the philosopher and the statesman [. . .]. 


D8 (B7) Stobaeus, Anthology 


Of Prodicus: Desire doubled is love, but love doubled 
becomes madness. 


D9 (< B4) Galen, On the Natural Faculties 


Prodicus, in his treatise On the Nature of Man, when he 
calls the overheated and as it were overcooked element 
in the humors ‘phlegm’ (phlegma), derived from ‘to be 
inflamed’ (phlegesthai), uses the term differently, even 
though he keeps to the same real thing to which the term 
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` aN ^ Ed ^ > > ^ > / > 
κατὰ ταὐτὸ τοῖς ἄλλοις. τὴν Ò ἐν τοῖς ὀνόμασι τὰν- 
δρὸς τούτου καινοτομίαν ἱκανῶς ἐνδείκνυται καὶ Πλά- 
των. ἀλλὰ τοῦτό γε τὸ πρὸς ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων ὀνο- 

΄ ΄ N N ^ z a Ζ 
μαζόμενον φλέγμα τὸ λευκὸν τὴν χρόαν, ὃ βλένναν 
ὀνομάζει Πρόδικος [... - ΒΘ]. 


D10 (B10) Plut. Tuenda san. 8 126C-D 


A 4 + Ν y 3 £N [d ^ ς 
κομψῶς γὰρ ἔοικε καὶ Πρόδικος εἰπεῖν ὅτι τῶν ἡδυ- 
"d Ed Pd Ἂν ^ 
σμάτων ἄριστόν ἐστι τὸ πῦρ. 


Elements of Rhetoric (D11—D14) 
D11 
a (A20) Plat. Phaedr. 267b 


[ΣΩ.] ταῦτα δὲ ἀκούων ποτέ μου Πρόδικος ἐγέλασεν 
καὶ μόνος αὐτὸς ηὑρηκέναι ἔφη ὧν δεῖ λόγων τέχνην: 
δεῖν δὲ οὔτε μακρῶν οὔτε βραχέων ἀλλὰ μετρίων. 


b (€ 46 Mayhew) Herm. In Phaedr. 267b, p. 251.1-3 


[ων = D6b] ἔλεγεν οὖν ὁ Πρόδικος ὅτι διὰ τῶν τοιού- 
των ὀνομάτων δεῖ καταποικίλλειν τὸν λόγον καὶ μὴ 
διὰ μακρῶν λόγων τὰ αὐτὰ ἀνακυκλεῖν, ἀλλὰ συμμε- 


τρίᾳ χρῆσθαι. 
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refers when other people use it! This man's innovative- 
ness with regard to words is sufficiently demonstrated by 
Plato too. But what everyone calls ‘phlegm,’ something 
white in color that Prodicus calls ‘mucosity’ (blenna) 


oss: 


1 Phlegm is a white, moist, and cold humor. 


D10 (B10) Plutarch, Advice about Keeping Well 


For what Prodicus also said seems quite clever: that 
among condiments, the best one is fire.! 


! Tn. several passages, Plutarch attributes a very similar idea to 
the poet (and probably sophist) Euenus. 


Elements of Rhetoric (D11—D14) 


D11 
a (A20) Plato, Phaedrus 


[Socrates:] One day when Prodicus heard me speaking 
about this [i.e. the discoveries of Tisias and Gorgias, cf. 
GORG. D14], he smiled and said that he was the only one 
who had discovered the art of the kind of speeches that 
are needed: what is needed are ones that are neither long 
nor short but of the right length. 


b (# DK) Hermias, Commentary on Plato's Phaedrus 


[. . .] So Prodicus said that one should diversify one's dis- 
course by means of words like this [cf. D6b], and not re- 
hash the same things in long discourses but use the right 
proportion. 
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D12 (A10) Quintil. Inst. or. 3.1.12 


horum primi communis locos tractasse dicuntur Protago- 
ras, Gorgias; adfectus Prodicus, Hippias et idem Protagoras 
et Thrasymachus. 


D13 (A12) Arist. Rhet. 3.14 1415b12-17 


7 y N ΕΙ ΄ / Γη rd 7 
ὥστε ὅπου ἂν ἡ καιρός, λεκτέον “καί [OL προσέχετε 
XN ^ > b ` A LED ^ ς Z » ` 
τὸν νοῦν: οὐδὲν γὰρ μᾶλλον ἐμὸν ἢ ὑμέτερον” καὶ 
«« ^ N ^ T ^ d / o0» N 
ἐρῶ γὰρ ὑμῖν οἷον οὐδεπώποτε ἀκηκόατε δεινόν” ἢ 
«« v Z^ 22 ^ » > z ο + 2 
οὕτω θαυμαστόν.” τοῦτο © ἐστίν, ὥσπερ ἔφη Πρόδι- 
d ΄ Z Fd ^ 
κος, ὅτε νυστάζοιεν οἱ ἀκροαταί, παρεμβάλλειν τῆς 
΄ ^ 
πεντηκονταδράχµου αὐτοῖς. 


D14 (X 60 Mayhew) Did. Caec. Comm. in Eccl. 1.80 
(P. Tura III 16.11 = CPF Prodicus 3T [?]) 


παρ]άδοξ]ός τις γνώμη φέρεται Προδίκου ὅτι “οὐκ 
ἔστιν | [ἀν]τιλέγειν᾽. [... = R14] 


Theology: The Origin of the Gods (D15-D18) 


D15 (< B5) Philod. Piet. (PHerc. 1428, Col. 3.2—13, p. 14) 
(« Persaeus SVF 448) 


[. . . = R8] τὰ περὶ «τοῦ» | τὰ τρέφοντα καὶ ὠἰφελοῦντ[α 
θεοὺς] νεἰνομίσθ[αι καὶ τε]τειμῆσθ[αι πρῶτ]ον ὑπὸ 
[Προ]δ[ίκου γ]εγραμιἰμέ[ν]α, μ[ετὰ δὲ] ταῦίτα τοὺ[ς 
εὑρό]ντας | ἢ τροφὰς ἢ [σκ]έπας | ἢ τὰς ἄλλας τέ[χ]- 


2 suppl. Diels, 7, 9, 12, 12-13 Gomperz, 13-14 Schober 
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D12 (A10) Quintilian, Training in Oratory 


Among them [1.6. the ancient teachers of rhetoric], Pro- 
tagoras and Gorgias are said to have been the first to dis- 
cuss the commonplaces, and Prodicus, Hippias, Protago- 
ras again and Thrasymachus the emotions. [- PROT. 
D19] 


D13 (A12) Aristotle, Rhetoric 


So that at the right moment one should say, *Pay attention 
to me: for this is not more my concern than it is yours" and 
“For I shall tell you something such that you have never 
heard anything so terrible" (or “so astonishing"). That is, 
as Prodicus said, whenever the listeners started to doze 
off, one should throw in a bit of the fifty-drachma lesson. 


D14 (# DK) Didymus the Blind, Commentary on Eccle- 
siastes 


A paradoxical opinion of Prodicus is reported, viz. that “it 
is not possible to contradict." [. . ae 


! Elsewhere this doctrine is attributed to Protagoras (cf. 
PROT. R10) and to Antisthenes, but never to Prodicus. 
Theology: The Origin of the Gods (D15-D18)] 


D15 (« B5) Philodemus, On Piety 


[. . .| what has been written by <Prodicus> about the fact 
that «first» the things that provided nourishment and help 
were considered «gods» and were honored, and afterward 
those who had discovered means of nourishment, protec- 
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νας | ὡς Δήμητρα κ[αὶ] Δι[όνυσον] κα[ὶ] το[ὺς Διο- 
σκούρ]ου[ς... 


D16 (B5) Sext. Adv. Math. 


a 9.18 


Πρόδικος δὲ 6 Κεῖος “ἥλιον, φησί, “καὶ σελήνην καὶ 
ποταμοὺς καὶ κρήνας καὶ καθόλου πάντα τὰ ὠφελοῦν- 
N Ε ε ^ ς N N 5 ΄ N Ν 
τα τὸν βίον ἡμῶν οἱ παλαιοὶ θεοὺς ἐνόμισαν διὰ τὴν 
5 > 5 ^ > ΄ ΄ 5 ΄ N [o 22 
ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶν ὠφέλειαν, καθάπερ Αἰγύπτιοι τὸν Νεῖλον 
N N ^ N Ν Ed z A 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο τὸν μὲν ἄρτον Δήμητραν νομισθῆναι, 
N N > ΄ b: x [74 ^ N Ν 
τὸν δὲ οἶνον Διόνυσον, τὸ δὲ ὕδωρ Ποσειδῶνα, τὸ δὲ 
^ [4 Ny ^ ΄ y 
πῦρ Ἥφαιστον καὶ ἤδη τῶν εὐχρηστούντων ἕκαστον. 


b 9.52 


Πρόδικος δὲ τὸ ὠφελοῦν τὸν βίον ὑπειλῆφθαι θεόν, 
ὡς ἥλιον καὶ σελήνην καὶ ποταμοὺς καὶ λίμνας καὶ 
λειμῶνας καὶ καρποὺς καὶ πᾶν τὸ τοιουτῶδες. 


D17 (> B5) Them. Orat. 30 349a-b 


5 N N ΄ ^ N ^ N ΄ 

εἰ δὲ καὶ Διόνυσον παρακαλοῖμεν καὶ νύμφας καὶ Δή- 
Z ς/ ΄ ^ N ^ ΄ 

µήτρος κόρην ὑέτιόν τε Δία καὶ Ποσειδῶνα φυτάλ- 

2 + ^ ^ N ^ Z 

pov, πλησιάζομεν ἤδη ταῖς τελεταῖς kai τὴν Προδί- 
΄ ^ ΄ ΄ a r 

Kov σοφίαν τοῖς λόγοις ἐγκαταμίξομεν, ὃς ἱερουργίαν 

πᾶσαν ἀνθρώπου καὶ μυστήρια καὶ πανηγύρεις καὶ 

τελετὰς τῶν γεωργίας καλῶν ἐξάπτει, νομίζων καὶ 
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tion, or the other arts, like Demeter, Di<onysus,> and the 
<Dioscuri>... 


D16 (B5) Sextus Empiricus, Against the Natural Philoso- 
phers 


a 


Prodicus of Ceos says, “The ancients considered that the 
sun, the moon, rivers, fountains, and in general everything 
that is helpful for our life were gods because of the help 
they provided, like the Egyptians regarding the Nile,” and 
[scil. he says that] for this reason they considered that 
bread was Demeter, wine Dionysus, water Poseidon, fire 
Hephaestus, and in this way for each of the things that 
benefited them. 


b 


Prodicus [scil. says] that what was helpful for life was 
thought to be a god, like the sun, the moon, rivers, marshes, 
meadows, produce, and everything of this sort. 


D17 (> B5) Themistius, Should One Engage in Farming? 


If we invoke Dionysus, the nymphs, Demeter’s daughter, 
Zeus the rain giver, and Poseidon the nourisher, we are 
already approaching the initiations and will be mixing into 
our own words the wisdom (sophia) of Prodicus, who de- 
rives all the sacred rites of man, the mysteries, festivals, 
and initiations, from the fine aspects of agriculture; he also 
thinks that this was the source for the gods’ benevolence 
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^ + απ ^ 5 » 7 3 ^ κ ^ 
θεῶν εὔνοιαν ἐντεῦθεν εἰς ἀνθρώπους ἐλθεῖν καὶ πᾶ- 
΄ ΄ 1 
σαν εὐσέβειαν ἐγγυώμενος. 


! post. ἐγγυώμενος lac. pos. Diels 


D18 (cf. B5) Min. Fel. Octav. 21.2 


Prodicus adsumptos in deos loquitur, qui errando inventis 
novis frugibus utilitati hominum profuerunt. 


"The Seasons" (D19) 
D19 
a (B1) Schol. in Aristoph. Nub. 361 


φέρεται δὲ Kat Προδίκου βιβλίον ἐπιγραφόμενον 
Ὧραι, ἐν ᾧ πεποίηκε τὸν Ἡρακλέα τῇ Aperi καὶ τῇ 
Κακίᾳ συντυγχάνοντα καὶ καλούσης ἑκατέρας ἐπὶ τὰ 
ἤθη τὰ αὑτῆς προσκλῖναι τῇ Aper τὸν Ἡρακλέα καὶ 
τοὺς ἐκείνης ἱδρῶτας προκρῖναι τῶν προσκαίρων τῆς 
Κακίας ἡδονῶν. 


b (ad Ala) Philostr. Vit. soph. 1 praef., p. 3.25-30 Kayser 


Προδίκῳ τῷ Κείῳ συνεγέγραπτό τις οὐκ ἀηδὴς λό- 
ε 5 X N € ΄ ^ N N ς 
yos: ἡ Ἀρετὴ καὶ ἡ Κακία φοιτῶσαι παρὰ τὸν 'Hpa- 
κλέα ἐν εἴδει γυναικῶν, ἐσταλμέναι ἢ μὲν ἀπατηλῷ 
τε καὶ ποικίλῳ, ἡ δὲ ὡς ἔτυχεν, καὶ προτείνουσαι 
- ε ^ ^ » ε N 5 ΄ N ΄ ε N 
τῷ Ἡρακλεῖ νέῳ ἔτι ἡ μὲν ἀργίαν καὶ τρυφήν, ἡ δὲ 

5 N N ΄ 
αὐχμὸν καὶ πόνους |. .. = R1b]. 
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toward men and provides a guarantee for the whole of 
. 1 
piety. 


! The text of the last phrase is uncertain. 
D18 (cf. B5) Minucius Felix, Octavius 


Prodicus says that those men were received among the 
gods who contributed to human utility by means of new 
crops that they had discovered during their travels. 


“The Seasons” (D19) 
D19 


a (B1) Scholia on Aristophane’s Clouds 


There is also in circulation a book of Prodicus entitled The 
Seasons, in which he tells how Heracles meets Virtue and 
Vice and how when each of these calls upon him to follow 
her own ways Heracles chooses Virtue and prefers her 
toils to Vice’s temporary pleasures. 


b (ad Ala) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


A certain quite agreeable text was composed by Prodi- 
cus of Ceos: Virtue and Vice approach Heracles in the 
form of women, the one decked out in deceptive and 
many-colored attire, the other dressed in ordinary cloth- 
ing; and the one offers sloth and luxury to Heracles, who 
is still young, the other aridity and labors [. . .]. 


See D20-D21 
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Appendix 1: Xenophon's Version of Prodicus’ Tale 
of the Choice of Heracles (D20—D21, cf. D19) 


D20 Philostr. 
a (< Ala) Vit. soph. 1.12, p. 14.27-32 Kayser 


τὴν δὲ Ἡρακλέους αἵρεσιν, τὸν τοῦ Προδίκου λόγον 
5 XN — ^ 5 r ^ 5 b ς ^ 

[. . .] οὐδὲ Ξενοφῶν ἀπηξίωσε μὴ οὐχὶ ἑρμηνεῦσαι. 

καὶ τί ἂν χαρακτηρίζοιµεν τὴν τοῦ Προδίκου γλῶτ- 

ταν, Ξενοφῶντος αὐτὴν ἱκανῶς ὑπογράφοντος; 


b (X 83 Mayhew) Epist. 73, pp. 256.31-257.2 Kayser 


[. . .] ó τοῦ Γρύλλου φιλοτιμεῖται πρὸς τὸν τοῦ Ipo- 
rd ς Z e z [4 ΄ ^ Z N 
δίκου Ἡρακλέα, ὁπότε ὁ Πρόδικος τὴν Κακίαν καὶ 
^ 5 ^ Ed N N ς ΄ ΄ 5 N 
τὴν Ἀρετὴν ἄγει παρὰ τὸν Ἡρακλέα καλούσας αὐτὸν 

ἐς βίου αἵρεσιν [. . .]. 


D21 (B2) Xen. Mem. 9.1.9]. .34 (cf. Stob. Anth. 3.1.205a) 


[ΣΩ.] καὶ Πρόδικος δὲ ὁ σοφὸς ἐν τῷ συγγράμματι 
- N a t€ £ [:4 ^ N ^ > 
τῷ περὶ τοῦ Ἡρακλέους, ὅπερ δὴ kai πλείστοις ἐπι- 
δείκνυται, ὡσαύτως περὶ τῆς ἀρετῆς ἀποφαίνεται, ὧδέ 

πως λέγων, ὅσα ἐγὼ μέμνημαι. 
φησὶ γὰρ Ἡρακλέα, ἐπεὶ ἐκ παίδων εἰς ἥβην ὡρ- 
μᾶτο, ἐν a οὗ νέοι ἤδη αὐτοκράτορες γιγνόμενοι δη- 
λοῦσιν εἴτε τὴν δι ἀρετῆς ὁδὸν τρέψονται ἐπὶ τὸν 
΄ Ed ^ N ^ 5 Fd Fd € ^ 
βίον εἴτε τὴν διὰ κακίας, ἐξελθόντα eis ἡσυχίαν κα- 
θῆσθαι ἀποροῦντα ὁποτέραν τῶν ὁδῶν τράπηται. [22] 
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Appendix 1: Xenophon's Version of Prodicus’ Tale 
of the Choice of Heracles (D20—D21, cf. D19) 


D20 Philostratus 
a (« Ala) Lives of the Sophists 


The choice of Heracles, the discourse by Prodicus [. . .] 
Xenophon himself did not disdain to express it (herme- 
neusai) [scil. in his own words]. And why should we bother 
to characterize the language of Prodicus, given that Xeno- 
phon has delineated it sufficiently? 


b (+ DK) Letters 


[. . .] the son of Gryllus [scil. Xenophon] competes with 
the Heracles of Prodicus, when Prodicus brings Vice and 
Virtue to Heracles and has them call upon him to choose 


his way of life [. . .]. 
D21 (B2) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


[Socrates:] Prodicus the wise, in his text about Heracles, 
which he has delivered publicly to many people, says the 
same thing [scil. as Epicharmus] about virtue. He says the 
following, as far as I can remember: 

For he says that Heracles, at the moment when he left 
childhood for adolescence, when young men are now mas- 
ters of themselves and show whether they will take the 
road of virtue or the one of vice for their life, went out to 
sit down and reflect, not knowing which of the roads he 
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ν ^ 3 ^ ΄ ^ ΄ 1 Z 
καὶ φανῆναι αὐτῷ δύο γυναῖκας προσιέναι μεγάλας, 
^ by ς ^ 5 ^ 5 ^ hy 5 d Fa 
τὴν μὲν ἑτέραν εὐπρεπῆ τε ἰδεῖν καὶ ἐλευθέριον φύσει, 
^ 2 
κεκοσμημένην τὸ μὲν σῶμα" καθαρειότητι, τὰ δὲ 
ὄμματα αἰδοῖ, τὸ δὲ σχήμα σωφροσύνῃ, ἐσθῆτι δὲ 
λευκῇ, τὴν Ò ἑτέραν τεθραμμένην μὲν εἰς πολυσαρ- 
κίαν τε καὶ ἁπαλότητα, κεκαλλωπισμένην δὲ τὸ μὲν 
χρῶμα ὥστε λενκοτέραν τε καὶ ἐρυθροτέραν τοῦ ὄντος 
δοκεῖν᾽ φαίνεσθαι. τὸ δὲ σχῆμα ὥστε δοκεῖν ὀρθοτέ- 
ραν τῆς φύσεως εἶναι, τὰ δὲ ὄμματα, ἔχειν ἀναπεπτα- 
μένα, ἐσθῆτα δὲ ἐξ ἧς ἂν μάλιστα f ὥρα διαλάμπου 
κατασκοπεῖσθαι δὲ θαμὰ ἑαυτήν, ἐπισκοπεῖν δὲ καὶ εἴ 
Ed 5 ^ JP / by N $ X € 
τις ἄλλος αὐτὴν θεᾶται, πολλάκις δὲ καὶ εἰς τὴν éav- 
τῆς σκιὰν ἀποβλέπειν. 


! προσιέναι Stob.: προιέναι mss. 7 σῶμα mss.: χρῶμα 
Stob. ? δοκεῖν del. Hartmann ^ ἢ Stob.: om. mss. 


2 Z Pd ὃν 6 ^ ^ 
[23] ὡς & ἐγένοντο πλησιαίτερον τοῦ Ἡρακλέους, τὴν 
by / ^ ^ x N ΄ ^ 2 
μὲν πρόσθεν ῥηθεῖσαν ἰέναι τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον, τὴν ὃ 
ς 2: ^ / ^ ^ € ^ 
ἑτέραν φθάσαι βουλομένην προσδραμεῖν τῷ Ἡρακλεῖ 
καὶ εἰπεῖν: “ὁρῶ σε, ὦ Ἡράκλεις, ἀποροῦντα ποίαν 
e N > ie N Pd ΓΑ |. X > > b! ra Κ 
ὁδὸν ἐπὶ τὸν βίον τράπῃ. ἐὰν οὖν ἐμὲ φίλην ποιησά- 
7 1 ` ΄ N / ν » 
μενος ἔπῃ, τὴν ἡδίστην TE kai ῥάστην ὁδὸν ἄξω σε, 
N ^ ^ ^ N Ed » ^ N 
καὶ τῶν μὲν τερπνῶν οὐδενὸς ἄγευστος ἔσει, τῶν δὲ 
^ z ^ ^ N N 5 
χαλεπῶν ἄπειρος διαβιώσΊῃ. [24] πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ ov 
/ N ^ ^ ks / 
πολέμων οὐδὲ πραγμάτων φροντιεῖς ἀλλὰ σκοπούμε- 
\ oy 2 2 A A N 7 ^ ν 
νος ἀεὶ EON τί ἂν κεχαρισμένον ἢ σιτίον ἢ ποτὸν 
A ^ z ^ > ^N ^ 5 2 7 ^ 7 
εὕροις, ἢ τί ἂν ἰδὼν ἢ ἀκούσας τερφθείης ἢ τίνων 
Aa «9. 2 / A e / e 0 ΄ , 8e 
«av» ὀσφραινόμενος N απτοµενος NOUVELYNS, τισι OE 
^ ς ^ 7 > 00 > 7 «Ν ^ ^ 
παιδικοῖς ὁμιλῶν μάλιστ᾽ ἂν εὐφρανθείης, καὶ πῶς ἂν 
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should take. [22] And it seemed to him that two large 
women approached him, the one beautiful to look on and 
of a freeborn status, adorned in her body with purity, in 
her eyes with modesty, in her posture with discretion, in 
white raiment; while the other had been so nourished as 
to become plump and soft, her skin beautified so that she 
would seem whiter and pinker than she was in reality, her 
posture so that she would seem straighter than she was 
by nature, her eyes were wide open and her raiment was 
such that her youthful beauty shone forth from it as much 
as possible. She inspected herself frequently, and also 
watched to see if anyone else was looking at her, and fre- 
quently she glanced at her own shadow. 

[23] When they had come near to Heracles, the one men- 
tioned first continued in the same way, but the other, wish- 
ing to reach Heracles first, ran to him and said, *I see, 
Heracles, that you do not know which road to take for your 
life. Well, if you become my friend and follow me, I shall 
lead you on the most pleasant and easy road; and there is 
no pleasure that you will not taste, while you will pass your 
life without experiencing any hardships. [24] First of all, 
you will not worry about wars or legal matters, but you will 
always be on the lookout to see what kind of enjoyable 
food or drink you can find, what you can delight in seeing 
or hearing or be pleased in smelling or touching, with what 
boys you can most enjoy love, how you can sleep most 


! ἔπῃ Radermacher: ἐπὶ mss. plerique 

? ἀεὶ ἔσῃ Diels: διείσει Diggle: δεήσῃ A: δὲ ἔση Z: διέσῃ 
cett. et Stob. 

? «àv» Cobet 
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^ 4 `N A ^ > ΄ ΄ 
μαλακώτατα καθεύδοις, καὶ πῶς ἂν ἀπονώτατα τού- 
z ^ N z rd ΄ 
των πάντων τυγχάνοις. [95] ἐὰν δέ ποτε γένηταί τις 
ε , ΄ 4 δι». τ z ^ B / / 
ὑποψία σπάνεως ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔσται ταῦτα, ov φόβος μή 
5 ^ ^ ^ 
σε ἀγάγω ἐπὶ τὸ’ πονοῦντα kai ταλαιπωροῦντα τῷ 
^ N ^ ^ ^ Z > > ΩΙ Ἃ 
σώματι καὶ τῇ ψυχῇ ταῦτα πορίζεσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς ἂν 
Ed ΄ ΄ ^ ΄ N 
οἱ ἄλλοι ἐργάζωνται, τούτοις σὺ χρήσῃ, οὐδενὸς ἀπέ- 
΄ y N b ei ^ / 
χόμενος ὅθεν ἂν δυνατὸν ᾖ τι κερδᾶναι. πανταχόθεν 
γὰρ ὠφελεῖσθαι τοῖς ἐμοὶ συνοῦσιν ἐξουσίαν ἐγὼ 
7 22 
παρέχω. 


ἁσπάνεως BZ: πόλεως A: σπανίως cett. et Stob. 
δ τὸ B marg.: τὸν cett. et Stob. 


[26] καὶ ὁ Ἡρακλῆς ἀκούσας ταῦτα: “ὦ γύναι, ἔφη, 
e» z ^o» » € /^ «€ ν E N , » V 
ὄνομα δέ σοι τί ἐστιν; ἡ δέ: “οἱ μὲν ἐμοὶ φίλοι, ἔφη, 
“καλοῦσί µε Εὐδαιμονίαν, οἱ δὲ μισοῦντές µε ὑποκο- 
ριζόμενοι ὀνομάζουσι Κακίαν.” 
hy > P4 ε ε "a N A > N 

[27] καὶ ἐν τούτῳ ἡ ἑτέρα γυνὴ προσελθοῦσα εἶπε: καὶ 
Ei N; e N ΄ 5. € ^ 5 ^ kt ΄ 
ἐγὼ ἥκω πρὸς σέ, ὦ Ἡράκλεις, εἰδυῖα τοὺς γεννήσαν- 
τάς σε καὶ τὴν φύσιν τὴν σὴν ἐν τῇ παιδείᾳ καταμα- 

^ 3 8 3 ^ > bI b 3 b εον Z 
θοῦσα, ἐξ ὧν ἐλπίζω, εἰ τὴν πρὸς ἐμὲ ὁδὸν τράποιο, 
σφόδρ᾽ ἄν σε τῶν καλῶν καὶ σεμνῶν ἀγαθὸν ἐργάτην 
γενέσθαι καὶ ἐμὲ ἔτι πολὺ ἐντιμοτέραν καὶ ἐπ᾽ aya- 
θοῖς διαπρεπεστέραν φανῆναι. οὐκ ἐξαπατήσω δέ σε 

P4 e ^ > > © ς hy ή « 

προοιμίοις ἡδονῆς, ἀλλ᾽ ἧπερ οἱ θεοὶ διέθεσαν τὰ 
y Fd > 3 # ^ hy y 
ὄντα διηγήσομαι per ἀληθείας. [28] τῶν γὰρ ὄντων 
ἀγαθῶν καὶ καλῶν οὐδὲν ἄνευ πόνου καὶ ἐπιμελείας 

A Fd 5 A > 2 + AN ^ [74 
θεοὶ διδόασιν ἀνθρώποις, ἀλλ᾽ εἴτε τοὺς θεοὺς ἵλεως 
5 Z ΄ ^ X ^ 3/ ε Ἂ 
εἶναί σοι βούλει, θεραπευτέον τοὺς θεούς, εἴτε ὑπὸ 
^ X Pa 5 ^ kd rd 5 ^ 
φίλων ἐθέλεις ἀγαπᾶσθαι, τοὺς φίλους εὐεργετητέον, 
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softly, and how you can obtain all these joys in the most 
painless way possible. [25] And if you ever become wor- 
ried that the sources of these things might become scarce, 
do not fear that I might lead you to acquire them by un- 
dergoing toil and hardship in body and soul: you will have 
the enjoyment of whatever other men obtain by working, 
and you will refrain from nothing from which you could 
derive some advantage. For to my companions I grant the 
possibility of deriving benefits from every possible source." 


[26] When Heracles had heard this he asked, *Woman, 
what is your name?” She said, “My friends call me Happi- 
ness, but those who hate me give me a nickname, calling 
me Vice." 


[27] At this point the other woman approached and said, 
“I too have come to you, Heracles, knowing your parents 
and having learned of your nature during your education, 
and on this basis I am confident that, if you take the road 
that leads toward me, you will become a good doer of fine 
and noble deeds and I shall become even more honored 
and distinguished for the good things [scil. that I provide]. 
I shall not deceive you by preludes of pleasure, but I shall 
explain to you in truth how the gods have established the 
things that are. [28] For of all the things that are good and 
fine, the gods give none to humans without toil and Dili- 
gence: if you want the gods to be propitious to you, you 
must worship the gods; if you wish to be loved by your 
friends, you must do your friends good; if you desire to be 
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5/ ς / ^ > ve ^ κ ^ 
εἴτε ὑπό τινος πόλεως ἐπιθυμεῖς τιμᾶσθαι, τὴν πόλιν 
ὠφελητέον, εἴτε ὑπὸ τῆς Ἑλλάδος πάσης ἀξιοῖς ἐπ᾽ 
> ^ Z ^N e ΄ / I. ^ 
ἀρετῇ θαυμάζεσθαι, τὴν Ἑλλάδα πειρατέον εὖ ποιεῖν, 
5/ ^ Cd x > / d X 
εἴτε γῆν βούλει σοι καρποὺς ἀφθόνους φέρειν, τὴν 
γῆν θεραπευτέον, εἴτε ἀπὸ βοσκημάτων οἴει δεῖν 
^ ^ / > ^ E 4 N 
πλουτίζεσθαι, τῶν βοσκημάτων ἐπιμελητέον, εἴτε διὰ 
^ € ^ » N: P4 » ^ 
πολέμου ὁρμᾶς αὔξεσθαι καὶ βούλει δύνασθαι τούς 
^ 5 ^ N ko 5 X ^ 
τε φίλους ἐλευθεροῦν καὶ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς χειροῦσθαι, 
τὰς πολεμικὰς τέχνας αὐτάς τε παρὰ τῶν ἐπισταμέ- 
νων μαθητέον καὶ ὅπως δεῖ αὐταῖς χρῆσθαι ἀσκη- 
Téov: εἰ δὲ καὶ τῷ σώματι βούλει δυνατὸς εἶναι, τῇ 
γνώμῃ ὑπηρετεῖν ἐθιστέον τὸ σῶμα καὶ γυμναστέον 
σὺν πόνοις καὶ ἱδρῶτι.” 
[29] καὶ ἡ Κακία ὑπολαβοῦσα εἶπεν, ὥς φησι Πρόδι- 
Kos: “ἐννοεῖς, ὦ Ἡράκλεις, ὡς χαλεπὴν καὶ μακρὰν 
ὁδὸν ἐπὶ τὰς εὐφροσύνας ἡ γυνή σοι αὕτη διηγεῖται; 
a N X € Pd bi ^ € N > N b. 3 ré 
ἐγὼ δὲ ῥᾳδίαν καὶ βραχεῖαν ὁδὸν ἐπὶ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν 
ἄξω σε.” [30] καὶ ἡ Ἀρετὴ εἶπεν: “ὦ τλῆμον, τί δὲ σὺ 
5 «Ν N ^ ΄ e ν ei b A [4 
ἀγαθὸν ἔχεις; ἢ τί ἡδὺ οἶσθα μηδὲν τούτων ἕνεκα 
ri > ^ [74 5 κ ^ ^ € ^ 5 
πράττειν ἐθέλουσα; ἥτις οὐδὲ τὴν τῶν ἡδέων ἐπιθυ- 
μίαν ἀναμένεις, ἀλλὰ πρὶν ἐπιθυμῆσαι πάντων ἐμπίμ- 
πλασαι, πρὶν μὲν πεινῆν ἐσθίουσα, πρὶν δὲ δωψῆν 
, S v ` ες / ΄ > «1 
πίνουσα, καὶ ἵνα μὲν ἡδέως φάγῃς, ὀψοποιοὺς: unya- 
νωμένη, ἵνα δὲ ἡδέως πίῃς, οἴνους τε πολυτελεῖς 
παρασκευάζῃ καὶ τοῦ θέρους χιόνα περιθέουσα ζη- 
reis, ἵνα δὲ καθυπνώσῃς ἡδέως, οὐ μόνον τὰς στρω- 
x 7 > a N x Pd b. κ ς / 
μνὰς µαλακάς, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰς κλίνας καὶ τὰ ὑπόβαθρα 
^ 2 ^ 
ταῖς κλίναις παρασκευάζῃ” οὐ γὰρ διὰ τὸ πονεῖν 
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honored by some city, you must help that city; if you strive 
to be admired for virtue by all of Greece, you must try to 
do Greece good; if you want the earth to bear its fruits for 
you in abundance, you must cultivate the land; if you think 
it necessary to acquire wealth from flocks, you must take 
care of the flocks; if you strive to become greater by war 
and wish to be able to free your friends and subdue your 
enemies, you must learn the arts of war themselves from 
those who are expert in them and practice the way in 
which one must make use of them. And if you wish to be 
powerful in body too, you must accustom your body to 
serve the mind and you must exercise it with toil and 
sweat." 

[29] And, as Prodicus says, Vice replied, saying, “Do you 
recognize, Heracles, how difficult and long the road to 
mirth is which this woman is describing to you? The road 
on which I will lead you to happiness is easy and short." 
[30] And Virtue said, *Oh you wretch, what do you possess 
that is any good? Or what do you know that provides plea- 
sure if you are not willing to do anything for the sake of 
those things? You do not even wait for the desire for pleas- 
ant things, but you fill yourself with them all before you 
desire them, eating before you are hungry, drinking before 
you are thirsty, and so that you can eat pleasantly you hire 
cooks, so that you can drink pleasantly you buy expensive 
wines and run around looking for snow in the summer, so 
that you can sleep pleasantly you buy not only soft blankets 
but also beds and bedsteads—for what makes you long for 
sleep is not toiling, but having nothing to do. You force the 


! ὀψοποιεῖς Bc ? παρασκευάζῃ Clem. Alex. Strom. 
2.485.?". «ζεις mss. et Stob. 
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> N N ν Ny e / 3 v > 
ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸ μηδὲν ἔχειν 6 τι ποιήσεις ὕπνου ἐπιθυ- 

^ N > > z X ^ ^ 5 "e 
μεῖς: τὰ δ᾽’ ἀφροδίσια πρὸ τοῦ δεῖσθαι ἀναγκάζεις, 
πάντα μηχανωμένη καὶ γυναιξὶ τοῖς ἀνδράσι χρω- 
μένη: οὕτω γὰρ παιδεύεις τοὺς σεαυτῆς φίλους, τῆς 
μὲν νυκτὸς ὑβρίζουσα, τῆς Ò ἡμέρας τὸ χρησιμώτα- 
τον κατακοιμίζουσα. 


? ποιήσεις Z et Stob: ποιοῖς M: ποιεῖς ABROX: ποιεῖν Y: 
ποιῇς Castalio et D.-K. 


[31] ἀθάνατος δὲ οὖσα ἐκ θεῶν μὲν ἀπέρριψαι, ὑπὸ δὲ 
> 7 * ^ 8 Ld ^ Ν 2 ς £ 
ἀνθρώπων ἀγαθῶν ἀτιμάζῃ: τοῦ δὲ πάντων ἠδίστου 
΄ ^ ^ ^ 5 N ^ 
ἀκούσματος, ἐπαίνου σεαυτῆς, ἀνήκοος εἶ, καὶ τοῦ 
^ e Pd if 5 ^d 5 by M n 
πάντων ἠδίστου θεάματος ἀθέατος' οὐδὲν γὰρ πώποτε 
^ 3/ XN z "d > 3 7 
σαυτῆς ἔργον καλὸν τεθέασαι. τίς δ᾽ ἄν σοι λεγούσῃ 
΄ ΄ 2 N / N / N 
τι πιστεύσειε; τίς Ò ἂν δεομένῃ τινὸς ἐπαρκέσειεν; ἢ 
N 5 ^ ^ ^ 5 
τίς ἂν εὖ φρονῶν τοῦ σοῦ θιάσου τολμήσειεν εἶναι; 
a 4 by y A ^ ^ ΄ 
οἳ νέοι μὲν ὄντες τοῖς σώμασιν ἀδύνατοί εἰσι, πρε- 
΄ N # ^ ^ x Jr 
σβύτεροι δὲ γενόμενοι ταῖς ψυχαῖς ἀνόητοι, ἀπόνως 
N N N ΄ ΄ ΄ N 
μὲν λιπαροὶ διὰ νεότητος τρεφόμενοι, ἐπιπόνως δὲ 
N N Pd ^ ^ N ^ 
αὐχμηροὶ διὰ γήρως περῶντες, τοῖς μὲν πεπραγµέ- 
d ^ by / / 
νοις αἰσχυνόμενοι, τοῖς δὲ πραττομένοις βαρυνόμε- 
N N ΄ ^ ΄ ΄ N N 
νοι, τὰ μὲν ἡδέα ἐν τῇ νεότητι διαδραμόντες, τὰ δὲ 
ως 5 N A 3 ^ > N by ^ 
χαλεπὰ eis τὸ γῆρας ἀποθέμενοι. [32] ἐγὼ δὲ σύνειμι 
N ^ 2 N 7 ^ ^ E 4 
μὲν θεοῖς, σύνειμι δὲ ἀνθρώποις τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς: ἔργον 
N N 3 A 5’ » ^ N ^ ^ 
δὲ καλὸν οὔτε θεῖον οὔτ᾽ ἀνθρώπειον χωρὶς ἐμοῦ γί- 
γνεται. τιμῶμαι δὲ μάλιστα πάντων καὶ παρὰ θεοῖς 
N N ^ ΩΙ ΄ ^ N N 
καὶ παρὰ ἀνθρώποις οἷς προσήκει, ἀγαπητὴ μὲν γὰρ 
N ΄ ^ N £ 5/ ΄ 
συνεργὸς τεχνίταις, πιστὴ δὲ φύλαξ οἴκων δεσπό- 
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pleasures of sex before you feel the need for them, deploy- 
ing all kinds of contrivances and using men as though they 
were women. And this is how you teach your friends, act- 
ing outrageously at night and sleeping away the most use- 


ful part of the day. 


[31] Immortal though you are, you have been cast out by 
the gods and you are not honored by good men. The most 
pleasant sound of all, praise of yourself, you do not hear, 
and the most pleasant sight of all you do not see, for you 
have never beheld a single fine thing that you have done. 
Who would trust what you say? Who would supply what 
you need? What sane man would have the effrontery to be 
a member of your riotous band? While they are young they 
are weak in their bodies, when they have become older 
they are mindless in their souls, raised in youth sleek and 
free from toil, finishing in old age withered and toilsome, 
feeling shame for their past actions and distress for their 
present actions, having run through the pleasures in youth 
and saved the sufferings for old age. [32] But as for me, I 
spend my time with gods, I spend it with good men. No 
fine deed, either divine or human, comes about without 
me. I am honored most of all both among gods and among 
humans for whom it is fitting: a beloved colleague for 
craftsmen, a trusty guardian of the house for homeowners, 
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5 ^ by ΄ 3 ie > ^ by 
ταις, εὐμενὴς δὲ παραστάτις οἰκέταις, ἀγαθὴ δὲ συλ- 
λήπτρια τῶν ἐν εἰρήνῃ πόνων, βεβαία δὲ τῶν ἐν πο- 

΄ ΄ 3; ΄ N ΄ 2 
λέμῳ σύμμαχος ἔργων, ἀρίστη δὲ φιλίας κοινωνός. 
[33] ἔστι δὲ τοῖς ἐμοῖς φίλοις ἡδεῖα μὲν καὶ ἀπρά- 
γμων σίτων καὶ ποτῶν ἀπόλαυσις: ἀνέχονται γὰρ ἕως 
N ^ E ^ 
ἂν ἐπιθυμήσωσιν αὐτῶν. ὕπνος δ᾽ αὐτοῖς πάρεστιν 
ε Pd ^ A 5 7 N » 5 # 3 by 
ἠδίων ἢ rots ἀμόχθοις, καὶ οὔτε ἀπολείποντες αὐτὸν 
Ed » RS ^ ^ ^N Z 7 
ἄχθονται οὔτε διὰ τοῦτον μεθιᾶσι τὰ δέοντα πράττειν. 
hy XN ^ ^ ^ 4 Z ΄ 
καὶ οἱ μὲν νέοι τοῖς τῶν πρεσβυτέρων ἐπαίνοις χαί- 
ρουσιν, οἱ δὲ γεραίτεροι ταῖς τῶν νέων τιμαῖς ἀγάλ- 
λονται καὶ ἡδέως μὲν τῶν παλαιῶν πράξεων μέμνη- 

^ ` N ΄ y / > s 

νται, εὖ δὲ τὰς παρούσας ἥδονται πράττοντες, δι ἐμὲ 
Z N A » 5 N δὲ ΄ ΄ δὲ 
φίλοι μὲν θεοῖς ὄντες, ἀγαπητοὶ δὲ φίλοις, τίμιοι δὲ 
/ [4 ν 1.1 » ν Z ΄ E 
πατρίσιν: ὅταν δὲ δὴ ἔλθῃ τὸ πεπρωμένον τέλος, οὐ 
μετὰ λήθης" ἄτιμοι κεῖνται, ἀλλὰ μετὰ μνήμης τὸν ἀεὶ 
χρόνον ὑμνούμενοι θάλλουσι. τοιαῦτά σοι, ὦ παῖ το- 
κέων ἀγαθῶν Ἡράκλεις, ἔξεστι διαπονησαμένῳ τὴν 
µακαριστοτάτην εὐδαιμονίαν κεκτῆσθαι.” 

[34] οὕτω πως διῴκει Πρόδικος τὴν ὑπ᾽ Ἀρετῆς 'Hpa- 
/ ΄ ΄ VA N ^ 3; 
κλέους παίδευσιν: ἐκόσμησε μέντοι τὰς γνώμας ἔτι 

΄ ΄ N X ^ 
μεγαλειοτέροις ῥήμασιν ἢ ἐγὼ νῦν. 


! δὴ Stob., om. mss. 
λήθης Y': μνήμης pler. mss. 
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a kindly defender for slaves, a good assistant for toils in 
peace, a steady ally for deeds in war, and the best of part- 
ners in friendship. 

[33] My friends can have pleasant and easy enjoyment of 
food and drink, for they are patient until they desire them. 
Their sleep is more pleasant than that of the idle; they are 
not irritated when they wake up from it and they do not 
neglect to do what they ought to do because of it. And the 
young rejoice in the praises given them by the older, while 
the older exult in the honors done them by the young. 
They recall with pleasure their deeds of old, and they are 
pleased to be doing good deeds in the present; and through 
me they are dear to the gods, beloved by their friends, 
honored by their fatherlands. And when the destined end 
comes, they do not lie forgotten and deprived of honors, 
but flourish in memory through hymns of praise for all of 
time. This is what you can obtain, Heracles, son of good 
parents, if you toil assiduously: the most blessed happi- 
ness. 

[34] This is how Prodicus presented Heracles' education 
by Virtue, except that he adorned the thoughts in even 
more splendid words than I have done now. 
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Appendix 2: Platonic Examples of Prodicus’ 
Verbal Distinctions (D22—D25) 


D22 Plat. Prot. 
a (A13) 337a-c 


3 ΄ N > ^ ^ ς ΄ c A 22 
εἰπόντος δὲ αὐτοῦ ταῦτα, ὁ Πρόδικος, “καλῶς μοι, 
y «c ^ / e / ^N N \ E] 
ἔφη, “δοκεῖς λέγειν, ὦ Κριτία: χρὴ γὰρ τοὺς ἐν 
- ^ Z N N 5 
τοιοῖσδε λόγοις παραγιγνοµένους κοινοὺς μὲν εἶναι 
^ ^ / ΄ 5/ N ΄ 
ἀμφοῖν τοῖν διαλεγομένοιν ἀκροατάς, ἴσους δὲ µή--- 
ἔστιν γὰρ οὐ ταὐτόν: κοινῇ μὲν γὰρ ἀκοῦσαι δεῖ 
3 rd ^ 5/ N ^ € ^ 5 hy ^ X 
ἀμφοτέρων, μὴ ἴσον δὲ νεῖμαι ἑκατέρῳ, ἀλλὰ τῷ μὲν 
4 ΄ - M. 5 ^ 37 > N N 
σοφωτέρῳ πλέον, τῷ δὲ ἀμαθεστέρῳ ἔλαττον. ἐγὼ μὲν 
καὶ αὐτός, ὦ Πρωταγόρα τε καὶ Σώκρατες, ἀξιῶ ὑμᾶς 
^ Ν 5 Pd ^ ^ "d 5 
συγχωρεῖν καὶ ἀλλήλοις περὶ τῶν λόγων ἀμφισβη- 
^ 7 9.7 b a 5 ^ s Ν N 2 
τεῖν μέν, ἐρίζειν δὲ μή: ἀμφισβητοῦσι μὲν γὰρ καὶ δι 
+ ΄ ^ ΄ ΄ N z ΄ 
εὔνοιαν οἱ φίλοι τοῖς φίλοις, ἐρίζουσιν δὲ οἱ διάφοροί 
N05 ` > ΄ N oe ^ 7 €. A 
τε καὶ ἐχθροὶ ἀλλήλοις- καὶ οὕτως ἂν καλλίστη ἡμῖν 
Z ΄ ^ N / ΄ 
συνουσία γίγνοιτο: ὑμεῖς τε γὰρ οἱ λέγοντες μά- 
E N ^ ^ ^ 
MOT ἂν οὕτως ἐν ἡμῖν τοῖς ἀκούουσιν εὐδοκιμοῖτε καὶ 
οὐκ ἐπαινοῖσθε---εὐδοκιμεῖν μὲν γὰρ ἔστιν παρὰ ταῖς 
ψυχαῖς τῶν ἀκουόντων ἄνευ ἀπάτης, ἐπαινεῖσθαι δὲ 
> ΄ lA N / ^ e A » 
ἐν λόγῳ πολλάκις παρὰ δόξαν ψευδομένων---ἡμεῖς τ 
5 > Ἂ 
αὖ οἱ ἀκούοντες μάλιστ᾽ ἂν οὕτως εὐφραινοίμεθα, οὐχ 
ε ^d 5 ΄ N N 3; ΄ ΄ 
ἠδοίμεσθα---εὐφραίνεσθαι μὲν γὰρ ἔστιν μανθάνοντά 
N ΄ $ A A y 
τι καὶ φρονήσεως μεταλαμβάνοντα αὐτῇ τῇ διανοίᾳ, 
[4 N > "d να ^ 2/ € RS z > ^ 
ἤδεσθαι δὲ ἐσθίοντά τι ἢ ἄλλο ἡδὺ πάσχοντα αὐτῷ 
τῷ σώματι.” 
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Appendix 2: Platonic Examples of Prodicus' 
Verbal Distinctions (D22—D25) 


D22 Plato, Protagoras 
a (A13) 


When he [i.e. Critias] had said this, Prodicus spoke up, 
"You seem to me to speak well, Critias. For those who 
attend discussions like this should be listeners in common 
(koinos) to the two interlocutors, but not equal (isos) ones. 
For this is not the same thing. For one must listen to both 
of them in common, but not assign an equal share to each 
of them, but more to the wiser one and less to the more 
ignorant one. As for myself, I too ask you to agree, Pro- 
tagoras and Socrates, and to dispute (amphisbétein) with 
one another about the arguments but not to quarrel (eri- 
zein). For friends dispute benevolently with their friends, 
while adversaries and enemies quarrel with each other. 
And in this way our session would turn out most finely. For 
in this way you speakers would receive the approval (eu- 
dokimein) of us listeners and not the praise (epainein). For 
one can receive approval from the listeners' souls without 
deception, while praise received in speech often comes 
from people who tell a lie contrary to their opinion; as for 
us listeners in turn, in this way we would most of all be 
gratified (euphrainein), not delighted (hédesthai). For one 
can be gratified when one learns something and partici- 
pates in thought by means of the mind itself, and delighted 
when one eats something or experiences something else 


agreeable by means of the body itself." 
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[O.][. . .] τῆς σῆς μουσικῆς, ἢ τό τε βούλεσθαι καὶ 
ἐπιθυμεῖν διαιρεῖς ὡς οὐ ταὐτὸν ὄν [. . .]. 


c (A14) 340b 


[O.] [. . .] ταὐτόν σοι δοκεῖ εἶναι τὸ γενέσθαι καὶ τὸ 
εἶναι ἢ ἄλλο; 


[ΠΡ.] ἄλλο νὴ AC, ἔφη ὁ Πρόδικος. 
d (> A14) 341b 


[xO.] [. . .] τὸ γὰρ δεινόν, φησίν, κακόν ἐστιν: οὐδεὶς 
- ri € ^ € * P4 > 3 ος ^ 5 
γοῦν λέγει ἑκάστοτε 'δεινοὺ πλούτου οὐδὲ 'δεινῆς el- 
, > σον «ς ^ ε ^ > > N oc ^ ΄ > N 
ρήνης οὐδὲ 'δεινῆς ὑγιείας ἀλλὰ “δεινῆς νόσου καὶ 
δεινοῦ πολέμου) καὶ 'δεινῆς πενίας, ὡς τοῦ δεινοῦ 
^o 3 3 ii / PES No» 
κακοῦ ὄντος. |. . .] τί ἔλεγεν, ὦ Πρόδικε, τὸ χαλεπὸν 
Σιμωνίδης; 
«c / »» 
[ΠΡ.] “κακόν,” ἔφη. 


e (51 Mayhew) 358a-b 


cc € m z » o > > 4 πρὶ ` AS 5 s 
ὁμολογεῖτε ἄρα,’ ἦν Ò ἐγώ, “τὸ μὲν Ov ἀγαθὸν 
S ` ^ 3 s / « b ΄ ^ 
εἶναι, TO δὲ ἀνιαρὸν κακόν. τὴν δὲ Προδίκου τοῦδε 
διαίρεσιν τῶν ὀνομάτων παραιτοῦμαι. εἴτε γὰρ ἡδὺ 
a+ N ^ 5/ ΄ + z N y 
εἴτε τερπνὸν λέγεις εἴτε χαρτόν, εἴτε ὁπόθεν καὶ ὅπως 
P d « ^ 5 P > ^ / 
χαίρεις τὰ τοιαῦτα ὀνομάζων, ὦ βέλτιστε Πρόδικε, 
- ΄ b e^ # ΄ 22 
τοῦτό μοι πρὸς ὃ βούλομαι ἀπόκριναι. 
΄ eo e Ζ ΄ by [3 
γελάσας οὖν ὁ Πρόδικος συνωμολόγησε, καὶ οἱ 


ἄλλοι. 
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b (« A14) 


[Socrates:] [. . .] your art (mousiké), by which you distin- 
guish ‘to wish’ and ‘to desire,’ on the idea that these two 
are not identical [. . .]. 


c (A14) 


[Socrates:] [. . .] Do you think that ‘to become’ (genesthai) 
and ‘to be’ (einai) are the same thing or different? 
“Different, by Zeus!” said Prodicus. 


d (> A14) 


[Socrates:] |. . .] for what is ‘terrible’ (deinos), he [i.e. 
Prodicus] says, is an evil; for no one speaks in each case of 
‘a terrible wealth,’ ‘terrible peace,’ or ‘terrible health,’ but 
of ‘a terrible disease,’ ‘terrible war,’ and ‘terrible poverty,’ 
on the idea that what is terrible is an evil. |. . .] What did 
Simonides mean by ‘difficult,’ Prodicus? 

“Evil,” he said. 


e (+ DK) 


“So you [i.e. Hippias, Prodicus, and Protagoras] agree,” I 
lie. Socrates] said, “that what is pleasant is good while 
what is painful is evil. I forgo the distinction among words 
of Prodicus here. For whether [scil. you call it] ‘pleasant’ 
(hédus), ‘delightful’ (terpnos), or ‘enjoyable’ (khartos), for 
whatever reason and in whatever way you wish to name 
these things, my fine friend Prodicus, answer me this with 
regard to what I am intending.” 
Prodicus laughed and agreed, as did the others. 
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f (52 Mayhew) 358d-e 


«c ο » 5 «c ^ 1 
τί οὖν; ἔφην ἐγώ, “καλεῖτέ «τι» δέος καὶ φόβον; καὶ 
> ς > L4 N N ^ > ΄ 
ἆρα ὅπερ ἐγώ; (πρὸς σὲ λέγω, ὦ Πρόδικε.) προσδο- 
κίαν τινὰ λέγω κακοῦ τοῦτο, εἴτε φόβον εἴτε δέος κα- 
λεῖτε.” 

ἔδοκει Πρωταγόρᾳ μὲν kai Ἱππίᾳ δέος τε καὶ φό- 
Bos εἶναι τοῦτο, Προδίκῳ δὲ δέος, φόβος Ò οὔ. 

“ἀλλ᾽ οὐδέν,’ ἔφην ἐγώ, “Πρόδικε, διαφέρει [. . .]." 


! cz» Heindorf 
D23 (A15) Plat. Men. 75e 


[ΣΩ.][. . .] τελευτὴν καλεῖς τι; τοιόνδε λέγω otov πέ- 
ρας καὶ ἔσχατον---πάντα ταῦτα ταὐτόν τι λέγω: ἴσως 


9 ἂν ἡμῖν Πρόδικος διαφέροιτο [. . .]. 
D24 (> A17) Plat. Lach. 197b-c, d 


[NL][. . .] ἀλλ᾽ οἶμαι τὸ ἄφοβον καὶ τὸ ἀνδρεῖον οὐ 
5 ^ 5 3 Ἂν by 5 ΄ N N Z 
ταὐτόν ἐστιν. ἐγὼ δὲ ἀνδρείας μὲν καὶ προμηθίας 
πάνυ τισὶν ὀλίγοις οἶμαι μετεῖναι, θρασύτητος δὲ καὶ 

΄ hy ^ 5 τ hy 5 ^ 
τόλμης καὶ τοῦ ἀφόβου μετὰ ἀπρομηθίας πάνυ πολ- 
λοῖς καὶ ἀνδρῶν καὶ γυναικῶν καὶ παίδων καὶ θηρίων. 
ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἃ σὺ καλεῖς ἀνδρεῖα καὶ οἱ πολλοί, ἐγὼ 
7 ^ 5 ^ N N 74 N @ P4 
θρασέα καλῶ, ἀνδρεῖα δὲ τὰ φρόνιμα περὶ ὧν λέγω. 


ΠΠ 
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f(z DK) 


“Well then," I [i.e. Socrates] said, “is there something that 
you call ‘fright’ (deos) and ‘fear’ (phobos)? And is it the 
same thing that I mean by it—I am speaking to you, Pro- 
dicus. I say that this is a certain expectation of something 
bad, whether you call it ‘fear’ or “fright.” 

Protagoras and Hippias were of the opinion that this is 
what both fright and fear are, Prodicus that it was fright 
but not fear. 

“But Prodicus," I said, “this does not make any differ- 
ence. [. ..]" 


D23 (A15) Plato, Meno 


[Socrates:] [. . .] Is there something that you call an ‘end’ 
(teleuté)? I mean something like an edge (peras) and outer 
limit (eskhaton). I say that all this is identical, though per- 
haps Prodicus might disagree with us [. . .]. 


D24 (> A17) Plato, Laches 


[Nicias:][. . .] But I think that fearlessness (aphobon) 
and courage (andreion) are not the same thing. I myself 
think that very few people indeed have a share of courage 
and foresight (prométheia), but very many—including 
men, women, children, and wild beasts—have a share of 
rashness (thrasutés), audacity (tolmé), and fearlessness, 
together with lack of foresight (aprométhia). So what you 
and most people call ‘courage’ (andreia) I call ‘rashness’ 
(thrasea), while ‘courage’ belongs to the prudence (phro- 
nima) of which I am speaking. 


[vel 
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[XO.]|. . .] ταύτην τὴν σοφίαν παρὰ Δάμωνος τοῦ 
ἡμετέρου ἑταίρου παρείληφεν, ὁ δὲ Δάμων τῷ Ipo- 
δίκῳ πολλὰ πλησιάζει [. . .]. 


D25 (cf. A18) Plat. Charm. 163b, d 


«« 52 » > > 9 ^ &« 5 3 8 ^ N ^ \ 
εἰπέ μοι,’ ἦν Ò ἐγώ, “οὐ ταὐτὸν καλεῖς τὸ ποιεῖν καὶ 
N 7 22 

τὸ πράττειν; 

«« 2 Z 22 3’ «« 2 Z X 3 7 ` XN 
οὐ μέντοι, ἔφη: “οὐδέ γε τὸ ἐργάζεσθαι καὶ τὸ 
ποιεῖν. |. ..]" 
«« 5 ΄ 2» A $ > ^ cc N 3 ^ 5 Ld 
ὦ Κριτία,’ ἦν Ò ἐγώ, “καὶ εὐθὺς ἀρχομένου σου 
XN > 2 N ΄ [74 N 3 ^^ X. X 
σχεδὸν ἐμάνθανον τὸν λόγον, ὅτι τὰ οἰκεῖά τε καὶ τὰ 
^ ^ ^ £ 
αὑτοῦ ἀγαθὰ καλοίης, καὶ τὰς τῶν ἀγαθῶν ποιήσεις 
πράξεις: καὶ γὰρ Προδίκου μυρία τινὰ ἀκήκοα περὶ 
7 ^ » 
ὀνομάτων διαιροῦντος |. .. = D5a]. 
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[Socrates:] [. . .] he [i.e. Nicias] has acquired this wisdom 
from our friend Damon, and Damon is very close to Pro- 


dicus [. . .]. 
D25 (cf. A18) Plato, Charmides 


“Tell me,” I [i.e. Socrates] said, “do you not call ‘to make’ 
(poiein) and ‘to do’ (prattein) the same thing?" 

“Not at all, he [i.e. Critias] said, “and not ‘to fabricate’ 
(ergazesthai) and ‘to make’ (poiein) either. [. . .]" 

“Critias,” I said, “I understood fairly well what you 
were saying at the beginning, that you call 'goods' (agatha) 
things that belong to one and are one's own things, and 
‘actions’ (praxeis) the making of good things For I have 
heard Prodicus make thousands of distinctions concerning 
words [. . .]." 
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R 
First Attestations: Aristophanes 
See DRAM. T22-T24 
Contemporary Fame and Influence (R1) 
R1 Philostr. Vit. soph. 
a (< Ala) 1.12, p. 14.18-19 Kayser 


Προδίκου δὲ τοῦ Κείου ὄνομα τοσοῦτον ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ 
ἐγένετο [... = P9]. 


b (ad Ala) 1 praef., pp. 3.30—4.4 Kayser 


[. .. = DI9b] καὶ τοῦ ἐπὶ πᾶσι διὰ πλειόνων συντεθέν- 
^ 4, pA 3 ΄ > ^ d 
τος, τοῦ λόγου ἔμμισθον ἐπίδειξιν ἐποιεῖτο Πρόδικος 
ἌΝ N 5/ N "e > κ N 3 ^ 
περιφοιτῶν τὰ ἄστη καὶ θέλγων αὐτὰ τὸν Ὀρφέως τε 
N ΄ x > 2 ΩΙ ΄ S 5 ^ 
καὶ Θαμύρου τρόπον, ἐφ᾽ οἷς μεγάλων μὲν ἠξιοῦτο 
Ν ΄ ΄ N N Z 
παρὰ Θηβαίοις, πλειόνων δὲ παρὰ Λακεδαιμονίοις, 
ὡς ἐς τὸ συμφέρον τῶν νέων ἀναδιδάσκων ταῦτα. 
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R 
First Attestations: Aristophanes 
See DRAM. T22-T24 
Contemporary Fame and Influence (R1) 
R1 Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 
a (« Ala) 


The name of Prodicus of Ceos became so renowned for 


wisdom (sophia) [. . .]. 
b (ad Ala) 


[. . .] And when his text [1.6. on Heracles’ choice] had 
finally been composed at considerable length, Prodicus 
declaimed it in public for a fee, traveling through the cit- 
ies and charming them like Orpheus and Thamyris; on this 
occasion he was deemed worthy of large rewards at Thebes 
and of even larger ones at Sparta, because he was teaching 
this for the benefit of the young. 
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Stylistic Influence on Thucydides (R2) 
R2 (« A9) Marcell. Thuc. 36 


ἐζήλωσε δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ὀλίγον, ὥς φησιν Ἄντυλλος |... = 
GORG. R4] καὶ μέντοι καὶ Προδίκου τοῦ Κείου τὴν 


ἐπὶ τοῖς ὀνόμασιν ἀκριβολογίαν. 
A Polemic in Aeschines the Socratic (R3) 
R3 (« A4b) Athen. Deipn. 5 220B 


ὁ δὲ Καλλίας αὐτοῦ περιέχει [. . .] τὴν Προδίκου καὶ 
Ἀναξαγόρου τῶν σοφιστῶν διαμώκησιν. λέγει γὰρ 
ὡς ὁ μὲν Πρόδικος Θηραμένην μαθητὴν ἀπετέλεσεν, 
ὁ δ᾽ ἕτερος Φιλόξενον τὸν ᾿Ἐρύξιδος καὶ Ἀριφράδην 
τὸν ἀδελφὸν Ἀριγνώτου τοῦ κιθαρῳδοῦ, θέλων ἀπὸ 
^ ^ 7 4 N ` X. ^ 
τῆς τῶν δηλωθέντων μοχθηρίας καὶ περὶ τὰ φαῦλα 
λιχνείας ἐμφανίσαι τὴν τῶν παιδευσάντων διδασκα- 
λίαν. 


Later Reflections of Plato's 
Portrait of Prodicus (RA—R6) 


R4 (B8) Ps.-Plat. Eryx. 397c-d, e 
[ΣΩ.] τουτονὶ μὲν τὸν λόγον |. . .], πρῴην ἐν Λυκείῳ 


ἀνὴρ σοφὸς λέγων Πρόδικος ὁ Κεῖος ἐδόκει τοῖς πα- 
ροῦσι φλυαρεῖν οὕτως, ὥστε μηδένα δύνασθαι πεῖσαι 
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Stylistic Influence on Thucydides (R2) 
R2 (« A9) Marcellinus, Life of Thucydides 


As Antyllus says, he [i.e. Thucydides] also emulated a bit 
[. ..] and also the precision in wording of Prodicus of Ceos. 


A Polemic in Aeschines the Socratic (R3) 
R3 (< A4b), Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 


His [i.e. of Aeschines the Socratic] Callias contains [. . .] 
a satire on the sophists Prodicus and Anaxagoras. For he 
says that Prodicus made Theramenes his disciple, while 
the other one did so with Philoxenus, the son of Eryxis, 
and Ariphrades, the brother of Arignotus the citharodist, 
wanting to reveal, from the immorality of the men repre- 
sented and their gluttony for worthless things, the kind of 
education they had received from their teachers. 


Later Reflections of Plato's 
Portrait of Prodicus (RA—R6) 


R4 (B8) Ps.-Plato, Eryxias 


[Socrates:] When that wise man, Prodicus of Ceos, just the 
other day in the Lyceum used this very argument [i.e. that 
the quality of things depends on the quality of the people 
using them] [. . .] he seemed to his listeners to be speaking 
such nonsense that he was not able to persuade any of 
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^ ΄ ε > ^ / > ^ N 3 N 
τῶν παρόντων ὡς ἀληθῆ λέγει [. . .] ἠρώτα γὰρ αὐτὸν 
N ^ 5 > ^ 
τὸ μειράκιον, πῶς οἴεται κακὸν εἶναι τὸ πλουτεῖν καὶ 
τά 5 Fd € 3 ε ΄ [74 N ^ ^ 
ὅπως ἀγαθόν: ὁ δ᾽ ὑπολαμβάνων, ὥσπερ καὶ σὺ νῦν 
Pd af [11 ^ A A A 
δή, ἔφη, “τοῖς μὲν καλοῖς κἀγαθοῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ 
^ τα 7 ^ ^ ^ 
τοῖς ἐπισταμένοις ὅπου δεῖ χρῆσθαι τοῖς χρήμασι, 
΄ N z $^ ^ ἘΝ 
τούτοις μὲν ἀγαθόν, τοῖς δὲ μοχθηροῖς καὶ ἀνεπιστή- 
μοσι κακόν. ἔχει 9 [. . .] καὶ τἆλλα πράγματα οὕτω 
πάντα: ὁποῖοι γὰρ ἄν τινες ὦσιν. οἱ χρώμενοι, τοιαῦτα 
καὶ τὰ πράγματα αὐτοῖς ἀνάγκη εἶναι. 


R5 (< BQ) Ps.-Plat. Ax. 366c 


[XO.]|. . . = P6] καὶ πρῴην γοῦν παρὰ Καλλίᾳ τῷ 

Ἱππονίκου ποιούμενος ἐπίδειξιν τοσάδε τοῦ ζῆν κα- 

τεῖπεν, ὥστε ἔγωγε μὲν παρὰ ἀκαρῆ διέγραψα τὸν 
t N 5 5 ^ ^ v 2 3 ΄ 

βίον, καὶ ἐξ ἐκείνου θανατᾷ μου ἡ ψυχή, Αξίοχε. 


R6 (< Ala) Philostr. Vit. soph. 1.12, p. 14.21—24 Kayser 
πρεσβεύων δὲ παρὰ Ἀθηναίους παρελθὼν ἐς τὸ βου- 
λευτήριον ἱκανώτατος ἔδοξεν ἀνθρώπων καίτοι δυσή- 
κοον καὶ βαρὺ φθεγγόμενος. 

Callimachus (R7) 
R7 (< A10) Schol. in Aristoph. Av. 692 
ὅτι οὐκ ὀρθῶς Καλλίμαχος [Frag. 431 Pfeiffer] τὸν 


Fd > ^ LR ἡ ^ ^ hy > 
Πρόδικον ἐν τοῖς ῥήτορσι καταλέγει: σαφῶς γὰρ ἐν 
τούτοις φιλόσοφος. 
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those present that he was saying the truth. [. . .] For a 
young man asked him in what way he thought that being 
rich was evil and in what way it was good. And the other 
said in reply just what you [i.e. Critias] said now, *For fine 
men and for those who know how money should be used 
it is good, but for wicked and ignorant men it is evil. And 
this is so [. . .] for all other things: of whatever sort are the 
people who use things, of the same sort are necessarily 
these things for them." 


R5 (« B9) Ps.-Plato, Axiochus 


[Socrates:] [. . .] When he was giving a performance re- 
cently at the house of Callias, the son of Hipponicus, he 
said so many bad things about life that I myself came 
within a hair’s breadth of killing myself, and ever since 
then my soul desires death, Axiochus. 


R6 (« Ala) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


When he was an ambassador to the Athenians, he went to 
the Council and was judged the most competent of men 


[cf. P2], even though he spoke with a voice that was 
unpleasant to hear and deep [ef. P31 
Callimachus (R7) 
R7 (< A10) Scholia on Aristophanes’ Birds 
Callimachus is mistaken in cataloging Prodicus among the 


orators: for in these lines [= DRAM. T23] he is clearly a 
philosopher. 
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An Epicurean Criticizes a Stoic 
Interpretation of Prodicus (R8) 


RS (« B5) Philod. Piet. (P. Herc. 1428, Col. 2.28-3.8, 
pp. 13-14) 


Περσα[ῖος δὲ [SVF 448] ο]ῆ]λός ἐστιν [ἀναιρῶν] | 
ὄντ[ως κ]α[ὶ ἀφανί]ίζων τὸ δαιμόνι[ον] | ἢ μηθὲν ὑπὲρ 
αὐτοῦ γινώσκων, ὅταν | ἐν τῶι Περὶ θεῶν μὴ | [ἀπ]- 
ίθανα λέγ[η]ι φαίνεσθαι τὰ [. . . = D15] ὑϊπὸ [11ρο]- 
δ[ίκου γ]εγραμἰμέ[ν]α |... = D15]. 


28 suppl. Spengel, 29-30 e.g. Henrichs, 1 Diels 


Criticisms of Prodicus’ Views 
on Language (R9-R10) 


R9 (< B4) Gal. Nat. fac. 2.9 (pp. 195.23-196.1; cf. 15.325 
Kühn) 


[... = D9] ἀλλὰ τοῦτό γε τὸ πρὸς ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων 
5 d ^ Ἂς N ^ ΄ a Ζ 
ὀνομαζόμενον φλέγμα, τὸ λευκὸν τὴν χρόαν, ὃ βλέν- 

3 ^ / e Αι x € κι / 
ναν ὀνομάζει Πρόδικος, ὁ ψυχρὸς καὶ ὑγρὸς χυμός 
ἐστιν οὗτος καὶ πλεῖστος τοῖς τε γέρουσι καὶ τοῖς 
ε Pd ^ 3 ^ A, 5 X 3 hi 
ὁπωσδήποτε ψυγεῖσιν ἀθροίζεται, καὶ οὐδεὶς οὐδὲ 

΄ Ἃ Ed ^ N «Ν ε XN 37 Ἃ 
μαινόμενος ἂν ἄλλο τι ἢ ψυχρὸν καὶ ὑγρὸν εἴποι ἂν 
αὐτόν. 
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An Epicurean Criticizes a Stoic 
Interpretation of Prodicus (R8) 


R8 (< B5) Philodemus, On Piety 


It is manifest that Persaeus really «is suppressing> or 
<abolishing> the divinity or that he knows nothing about 
this subject, when he says in his On the Gods that what 
<Prodicus> wrote [. . .] does not seem <implau>sible [. . .]. 


Criticisms of Prodicus’ Views 
on Language (R9-R10) 


R9 (< ΒΑ) Galen, On the Natural Faculties 


[. . .] But what everyone calls ‘phlegm,’ something white 
in color that Prodicus calls ‘mucosity’ (blenna), is that 
cold and moist humor that accumulates mostly in old 
people and in those who have undergone cooling in some 
way or another, and no one is so crazy as to say that it is 
anything other than cold and moist. 
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R10 (« A19) Alex. In Top., p. 181.2-6 

Πρόδικος δὲ ἐπειρᾶτο ἑκάστῳ τῶν ὀνομάτων τούτων 
ἴδιόν τι σημαινόμενον ὑποτάσσειν, ὥσπερ καὶ οἱ ἀπὸ 
^ ^ Á z 3 A > > 
τῆς Στοᾶς |. . .] νομοθετούντων δέ ἐστι τοῦτο, ἀλλ 
οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς λεγόντων. 


Criticisms of Prodicus’ Views 
on the Gods (R11—R13) 


R11 


b (B5) Cic. Nat. deor. 1.37.118 

quid? Prodicus Cius, qui ea quae prodessent hominum vitae 
deorum in numero habita esse dixit, quam tandem religionem 
reliquit? 


R12 Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 

a (B5) 9.51 

μὴ εἶναι δὲ οἱ ἐπικληθέντες ἄθεοι, καθάπερ Εὐήμερος [. . .] 
καὶ Διαγόρας ὁ Μήλιος καὶ Πρόδικος ὁ Κεῖος καὶ Θεόδωρος 


[ωρα] 
b (z DK) 9.39, 41 


καὶ μὴν οἱ λέγοντες ὅτι πάντα τὰ τὸν βίον ὠφελοῦντα 
ὑπενόησαν οἱ παλαιοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων θεοὺς ὑπάρχειν, 
ὡς ἥλιον καὶ σελήνην ποταμούς τε καὶ λίμνας καὶ τὰ 
ὅμοια, σὺν τῷ ἀπιθάνου προίστασθαι δόξης ἔτι καὶ 
τὴν ἀνωτάτω εὐήθειαν καταψηφίζονται τῶν ἀρχαίων. 
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R10 (« A19) Alexander of Aphrodisias, Commentary on 
Aristotle's Topics 

Prodicus tried to assign to each of these terms [cf. D6a] 
its own meaning, like the Stoics [. . .]. But this is what 
lawgivers do, not those who do not say anything sound. 


Criticisms of Prodicus’ Views 
on the Gods (R11—R13) 


R11 


b (B5) Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods 

[Velleius, an Epicurean:] What? Prodicus of Ceos, who said 
that the things that benefit human life have been counted 
among the gods—what religion then did he leave intact? 


R12 Sextus Empiricus, Against the Natural Philosophers 

a (B5) 

That [scil. god] does not exist [scil. is what is asserted by] 
those called ‘atheists,’ like Euhemerus [. . .], Diagoras of 
Melos, Prodicus of Ceos, and Theodorus |. . .]. 


b (+ DK) 

And again: those people who say that ancient men sup- 
posed that all the things that benefit life are gods, like the 
sun, the moon, rivers, marshes, and things of this sort, not 
only put forward an implausible opinion but also condemn 
the ancients for the most extreme simplemindedness. For 
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> ` [A 3 5 > 74 Ed 5 e ` 
où γὰρ οὕτως εἰκὸς ἐκείνους ἄφρονας εἶναι ὥστε τὰ 
^ / ^l 7 N ^ 
ὀφθαλμοφανῶς φθειρόμενα ὑπολαβεῖν. εἶναι θεοὺς ἢ 
ἘΝ bi ^ / N / 
τοῖς πρὸς αὐτῶν κατεσθιοµένοις καὶ διαλυομένοις 
io ^ Ud ΤΑ N ^ 
θείαν προσμαρτυρεῖν δύναμιν. [. . .] οὕτω γὰρ ἐχρῆν 
N N 5 "a N ΄ * ^ 
καὶ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους καὶ μάλιστα τοὺς φιλοσοφοῦν- 
^ UA ^ x ^ X 
τας ἡγεῖσθαι θεούς, συνωφελοῦσι γὰρ ἡμῶν τὸν 
^ ^ ΄ L4 X "d ^ 
βίον, τῶν τε ἀλόγων ζῴων τὰ πολλά, συνεργοπονεῖ 
^ 2 ^ >, 
yap ἡμῖν, τά τε KAT οἰκίας σκεύη τε καὶ πᾶν εἴ TL 
P4 > Ν ΄ 5 hy ^ 2 ΄ 
τούτων ἐστὶ ταπεινότερον. ἀλλὰ ταῦτά γε σφόδρα 
ti κ ^ ^ 5 ^ ^ 3 Á / ς ΄ 
ἐστὶ γελοῖα: τοίνυν οὐδὲ τὴν ἐκκειμένην δόξαν ῥητέον 
ὑγιῆ τυγχάνειν. 


! ὑπολαβεῖν Bekker: προλαβεῖν mss. 
? ζῷα post οἰκίας hab. mss, del. Bekker 


R13 (78 Mayhew) Epiphan. Pan. 3.21 


/ ` / ^ ` A ^ 
Πρόδικος τὰ τέσσαρα στοιχεῖα θεοὺς καλεῖ εἶτα 
ἥλιον καὶ σελήνην. ἐκ γὰρ τούτων πᾶσι τὸ ζωτικὸν 
3’ ή 
ἔλεγεν ὑπάρχειν. 


A Misdirected Polemic? (R14) 


R14 (< 60 Mayhew) Did. Caec. Comm. in Eccl. 1.8b (P. 
Tura III 16.11 = CPF Prodicus 3T [?]) 


[... = D14] παρ[άδοξ]ός τις γνώμη φέρεται Προδίκου 
ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν [ἀν]τιλέγειν). [πῶς] | λέγει τοῦτο; παρὰ 
τὴ[ν γν]ώμην καὶ τὴν δόξαν τῶν πάντων ἐστίν: πάν- 
τες γὰρ δι[αλέ]!γονται ἀντιλέγουσι[ν κ]αὶ ἐν τοῖς Bı- 
ωτικοῖς καὶ ἐν τοῖς φρονουμένοις. | 
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it is not likely that they were so stupid as to suppose that 
things that with their own eyes they could see were perish- 
able were gods, or to ascribe divine power to things that 
they themselves ate and annihilated. [. . .] For on this view 
they ought to have considered humans, and above all phi- 
losophers, to be gods (for they come to our aid in life), 
and also many irrational animals (for they work together 
with us), and household furnishings and everything else 
that is even more humble than these. But all of this is quite 
ridiculous; so that the view expounded here should not be 
said to be sound either. 


R13 (# DK) Epiphanius, Against Heresies 


Prodicus calls the four elements ‘gods, as well as the sun 
and the moon. For he says that it is from these that the 
vital force is given to all. 


A Misdirected Polemic? (R14) 


R14 (z DK) Didymus the Blind, Commentary on Eccle- 
siastes 


[. . .] A paradoxical opinion of Prodicus is reported, viz. 
that “it is not possible to contradict.” What does he mean? 
This goes against the thought and opinion of everyone. 
For everyone discusses with people who contradict them, 
both in ordinary life and in intellectual matters. 


! Cf. note on D14. 
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^ ή 3 ^ [74 € 5 SF. > 

δογματικῶς [λέγει] | ἐκεῖνος ὅτι “οὐκ ἔστιν ἀ[ντι]- 
λέγειν’. εἰ γὰρ ἀντιλέγουσιω,, ἀμφότεροι λέγουσιν' 
3 P4 5 > 3 ^ JF 5 N 5 x 
ἀδύνατον [δέ] | ἐστιν ἀμφοτέρους [λέγει]ν εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ 
πρᾶγμα. λέγει γὰρ ὅτι µόνος ὁ ἀληθεύων καὶ ὡς ἔχ[ει 
^ Z 5 / FEY «a / ε΄ Ñ 
τὰ] | πράγματα ἀγγέλλων αὐτὰ οὗτος λέγει. ὁ δὲ 
ἐνα[ν]τιούμενος αὐτῷ οὐ λέγει τὸ πρᾶγμα οὐκ a... 
[5] | [παρά]δοξ[ος] [5] λέγεται ἡ γνώμη, ἐπεὶ παρὰ τὴν 
τῶν πάντων δόξαν ἐστίν: πάντες ἀντι]. . .] |... ἀντι- 
λογίας. 
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It is in a dogmatic fashion that this man asserts that “it 
is not possible to contradict." For if one person contradicts 
another (antilegein), both of them are saying (legein) [scil. 
something]. But it is not possible for both of them to say 
[scil. what they say] with reference to the same thing. For 
he says that only that person who says the truth and pro- 
claims how the things are says them, while the man who 
opposes him does not say the thing . . . this view is called 
‘paradoxical’ (?), since it goes against the opinion of every- 
one: all... contradiction. 
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35. THRASYMACHUS (THRAS.) 


The dates of Thrasymachus of Chalcedon are uncertain 
but he seems to have been active at Athens in the last third 
of the fifth century BC. He seems to have concentrated, 
more than the 'sophists of earlier generations, on rhe- 
torical technique, contributing especially refinements in 
word order and prose rhythm and in means for appealing 
to the emotions. Among the few surviving fragments of his 
writings, the proem for a (probably fictional) speech de- 
livered in a political crisis is the longest and most impor- 
tant. As in the case of the other 'sophists, our image of 
Thrasymachus has been profoundly influenced by Plato, 
in the present instance by his portrait of his person and by 
his representation of his views of justice (for which we 
possess an interesting original fragment, D17) in the first 
book of his Republic; given the difficulty of assessing how 
reliable this representation is, we include the definitions 
of justice attributed to him by Plato not in the main part 
of the section on Thrasymachus' doctrines, but in an ap- 
pendix to it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


G. B. Kerferd. "The Doctrine of Thrasymachus in Plato's 
Republic," (1947/48) in J. Classen, ed. (see bibliography 
of the General Introduction to Chapters 31-42). 
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M. Vegetti. "Trasimaco," in M. Vegetti et al., Platone, La 
Repubblica, vol. 1 (Rome, 1998), pp. 233-56 . 


See also the titles listed in the General Introduction to 
Chapters 31-42. 


OUTLINE OF THE CHAPTER 


P 
Origin and Relative Chronology (P1—P2) 
Character (P3—P4) 
A Report on His Death? (P5) 
Epitaph (P6) 


D 

Thrasymachus' Writings: Reported Titles and Contents 
(D1—D6) 
Thrasymachus' Place in the History of Rhetorical Tech- 
nique (D7) 
His Contributions (D8—D15) 

Style (75-79) 

Arrangement of Words (D10-D12) 

Emotions (D13) 

Delivery (D14-D15) 
Fragments of Speeches (D16-D18) 

A Proem for a Speech in a Political Crisis (D16) 

A Fragment on Justice (D17) 

A Fragment from a Speech for the Larissians (D18) 
Traces of Other Speeches (D19—D20) 
Appendix: The Representation in Plato’s Republic of 
Thrasymachus’ Views on Justice (D21) 
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R 
First Attestation (DRAM. T25) 
Judgments on His Style (R1-R4) 
Excerpted as a Model Orator (R5) 
Plato's Judgment (R6-R7) 

On His Rhetorical Treatises (R6) 

On His View of Justice in the Republic (R7) 
Thrasymachus’ Continuing Attractiveness in a Pseudo- 
Platonic Dialogue (R8) 

The Pernicious Influence of Thrasymachus’ Demagogy? 
(R9) 

An Epicurean Criticism: Uselessness of the Art of Rheto- 
ric (R10) 


ATT 


THRASYMACHUS [85 DK] 


P 
Origin and Relative Chronology (P1—P2) 
P1 (< Al) Suda 9.462 


Θρασύμαχος Χαλκηδόνιος σοφιστὴς τῆς ἐν Βιθυνίᾳ 
Χαλκηδόνος [.. .]. 


P2 (« A3) Dion. Hal. Lys. 6 
[. . .] καὶ γὰρ τοῖς χρόνοις οὗτος ἐκείνου προέχειν 
ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ (λέγω Ò ὡς ἐν ἀκμῇ κοινῇ βίου γενομένων 
ἀμφοῖν) [. . .]. 

Character (P3—P4) 
P3 (A10) Plat. Rep. 1 336b-c 
[ΣΩ.] καὶ ὁ Θρασύμαχος πολλάκις μὲν καὶ διαλεγο- 
μένων ἡμῶν μεταξὺ ὥρμα ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι τοῦ λό- 


3; ε Ἂ ^ / ΄ 
γου, ἔπειτα ὑπὸ τῶν παρακαθημένων διεκωλύετο βου- 
λομένων διακοῦσαι τὸν λόγον: ὡς δὲ διεπαυσάμεθα 
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P 
Origin and Relative Chronology (P1—P2) 


P1 (« Al) Suda 


Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, sophist, from the Chalcedon 
in Bithynia [. . .]. 


P2 (« A3) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Lysias 


[. . .] For the latter [i.e. Lysias] seems to me to be chrono- 
logically earlier than the former [ie. Thrasymachus], I 
mean with reference to the time when they were both in 
their full maturity [. . .]. 


Character (P3—P4) 


P3 (A10) Plato, Republic 


[Socrates:] And a number of times Thrasymachus tried to 
interrupt us, even in the middle of our discussions, and to 
seize the word himself, but then he was prevented by 
those sitting next to him, who wanted to listen to the con- 
versation until the end. But when we paused and I said 
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b. 5 N ^» > 5 ^ ε Pd [ΩΙ 3 x 
καὶ ἐγὼ ταῦτ᾽ εἶπον, οὐκέτι ἡσυχίαν ἦγεν, ἀλλὰ συ- 
Z ς XN ο UA © 3 J> € ^ e 
στρέψας ἑαυτὸν ὥσπερ θηρίον ἧκεν ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς ὡς δι- 
αρπασόµενος. καὶ ἐγώ τε καὶ ὁ Πολέμαρχος δείσα- 
P d e > 3 N 4 
vres διεπτοήθημεν: ὁ © εἰς τὸ μέσον φθεγξάμενος, 
« 7 >> 3 «ς ^ ΄ ΄ 3, ΚΩΝ ΄ 
τίς, ἔφη, “ὑμᾶς πάλαι φλυαρία ἔχει, ὦ Σώκρατες 


[ων] 
Ρ4 (A6) Arist. Rhet. 2.23 1400b18-20 


[. ..] ὡς [. . .] καὶ Ἡρόδικος᾽ Θρασύμαχον “ἀεὶ θρασύ- 
µαχος el.” 


1 


Diels 


Πρόδικος Spengel: 7:060wos ὁ «Σηλυμβριανὸς» prop. 


A Report on His Death? (P5) 
P5 (A7) 
a Juv. Sat. 7.203-4 


paenituit multos vanae sterilisque cathedra 
sicut Tharsymachi probat exitus [. . .]. 


704 tharsimachi P: ts S: thresimachi d: lisimachi FH: versum 
om. T 


b Schol. in Juv. 7.204 


rhetoris apud Athenas qui suspendio perit. 
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this [i.e. "What else might justice be?," as the first answer 
had failed], he was no longer capable of remaining quiet 
but gathered himself up like a wild animal and rushed 
upon us as though he were going to tear us to pieces. 
Polemarchus and I were all aflutter with fear. But he cried 
out in front of everyone, "What nonsense has possessed 
you, Socrates, since a little while ago [. . .]?" 


P4 (A6) Aristotle, Rhetoric 
[. . .] and as Herodicus! [scil. addressed] Thrasymachus: 
“You are always reckless (thrasy-) in battle (-makhos).” 

! Perhaps Herodicus of Selymbria (or of Megara), the physi- 


cian and trainer mentioned by Plato at Protagoras 316d—e. 


A Report on His Death? (P5) 
P5 (A7) 


a Juvenal, Satires 


Many have regretted their vain and barren 
professorship, 
As the death of Thrasymachus (?) proves [. . KS 


! The name is corrupted in the manuscripts; one manuscript 
gives a name close to Thrasymachus' (which is metrically impos- 
sible). 

b Scholia on Juvenal’s Satires 
An orator in Athens, who died by hanging himself.’ 


! An isolated report, and doubtless imaginary, if indeed it re- 
fers to the same person. 
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Epitaph (P6) 
P6 (A8) Athen. Deipn. 10 454F 


Νεοπτόλεμος δὲ ὁ Παριανὸς ἐν τῷ Περὶ ἐπιγραμμά- 
5 4 x 3 A ^ P4 ^ 
των ἐν Χαλκηδόνι φησὶν ἐπὶ τοῦ Θρασυμάχου τοῦ 
σοφιστοῦ μνήματος ἐπιγεγράφθαι τόδε τὸ ἐπί- 
γραμμα: 
τοὔνομα θῆτα ῥῶ ἄλφα σὰν ù μῦ ἄλφα χεῖ οὗ 
σάν, 


πατρὶς Χαλκηδών: ἡ δὲ τέχνη σοφίη. 
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Epitaph (P6) 
P6 (A8) Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 
Neoptolemus of Paros says in his On Epitaphs that the 
following epitaph is inscribed on the tomb of the sophist 
Thrasymachus in Chalcedon: 
Name: Theta, rho, alpha, sigma, upsilon, mu, alpha, 
khi, omicron, sigma; 


Fatherland: Chalcedon. Profession: wisdom 


(sophié). 
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D 


Thrasymachus’ Writings: Reported 
Titles and Contents (D1—D6) 


D1 (« A13) Dion. Hal. Isaeus 20 
[.. . = D8, R2] πᾶς δέ ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς τεχνογραφικοῖς 


a 1 
καὶ ἐπιδεικτικοῖς, δικανικοὺς δὲ οὐκ ἀπολέλοιπε λό- 


yous [. . .]. 
! post δὲ hab. mss. 7) συμβουλευτικοὺς del. Schwartz 


D2 (< Al) Suda 0.462 


Θρασύμαχος |. . .] ἔγραψε Συμ,βουλευτικούς, Τέχνην 
ῥητορικήν, Παίγνια, Ἀφορμὰς ῥητορικάς. 


D3 (B3) Schol. in Aristoph. Av. 880 


N 5 N ^ ΄ N ^ ΄ > 
τὰ αὐτὰ τοῖς Θεοπόμπου καὶ Θρασύμαχός φησιν ἐν 


τῇ Μεγάλῃ τέχνη. 
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D 


Thrasymachus’ Writings: Reported 
Titles and Contents (D1—D6) 


D1 (« A13) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isaeus 


[. . .] he [i.e. Thrasymachus] is exclusively concerned with 
technical manuals and oratorical displays, and he has not 


left behind any judicial speeches [. . .]. 
D2 (« Al) Suda 


Thrasymachus [. . .] wrote Deliberative Speeches, a Tech- 
nical Manual of Rhetoric, Amusements, Rhetorical Start- 
ing Points. 


D3 (B3) Scholia on Aristophanes’ Birds 


Thrasymachus too in his Large Technical Manual says the 
same thing as Theopompus.' 


! Scil. that the Athenians had included the citizens of Chios 
in their prayers at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 
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DA (> ΑΘ) Cic. De orat. 3.329.128 


quid de Prodico Ceo, de Thrasymacho Chalcedonio, de 
Protagora Abderita loquar? quorum unus quisque pluri- 
mum temporibus illis etiam de natura rerum et disseruit 
et scripsit? 


D5 (« B7) Plut. Quaest. conv. 1.2.3 616D 


[. . .] δεῖ καθάπερ ὑπόθεσιν μελετῶντα συγκριτικὴν 
N 3 ^ Z^ ^ N 4 
τοὺς Ἀριστοτέλους Τόπους ἢ τοὺς Θρασυμάχου 

Ὑπερβάλλοντας ἔχειν προχείρους [.. .]. 


D6 (< B5) Arist. Rhet. 3.1 1404414 15 
|... ] Θρασύμαχος ἐν τοῖς Ἑλέοις. 


Thrasymachus' Place in the History 
of Rhetorical Technique (D7) 


D7 (A2) Arist. SE 34 183b29—33 


οἱ δὲ νῦν εὐδοκιμοῦντες παραλαβόντες παρὰ πολλῶν 
οἷον ἐκ διαδοχῆς κατὰ µέρος προαγαγόντων οὕτως 
ηὐξήκασι, Teias μὲν μετὰ τοὺς πρώτους, Θρασύμα- 

N N » ΄ N N PN κ 
χος δὲ μετὰ Τεισίαν, Θεόδωρος δὲ μετὰ τοῦτον καὶ 
πολλοὶ πολλὰ συνενηνόχασι µέρη. 
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D4 (> A9) Cicero, On the Orator 


What should I say [scil. about the ability of the ancient 
orators to speak about any subject] regarding Prodicus of 
Ceos, Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, Protagoras of Abdera, 
each of whom at that time both spoke and wrote a lot even 
about nature? [= PROT. D6; PROD. D2]. 


D5 (« B7) Plutarch, Table Talk 


[. . .] one ought [scil. when one makes the mistake of trying 
to arrange one's guests] as though one were practicing a 
comparative argument (hupothesin sunkritikén), to have 
Aristotle's Topics or Thrasymachus’ Overpowering Ones 
[scil. Arguments] to hand [. . .]. 


D6 (« B5) Aristotle, Rhetoric 


[. . .] Thrasymachus in his Expressions of Pity (Eleoi) 
[cf. D14]. 


Thrasymachus' Place in the History 
of Rhetorical Technique (D7) 


D7 (A2) Aristotle, Sophistic Refutations 


Those who are celebrated now inherited it [i.e. rhetorical 
technique] from numerous predecessors who developed 
it one part after another, as it were in succession, and made 
it increase in this way: Tisias after the very first ones, Thra- 
symachus after Tisias, Theodorus after him, and many 
other men contributed many parts. 
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His Contributions (D8—D15) 
Style (78-79) 


D8 (« A13) Dion. Hal. Isaeus 20 


^ κ * 3 ^ Z ΄ N N 
τῶν δὲ τοὺς ἀκριβεῖς προαιρουμένων λόγους καὶ πρὸς 
τὴν ἐναγώνιον ἀσκούντων ῥητορικήν, ὧν ἐγένετο 
Ἀντιφῶν τε ὁ Ῥαμνούσιος καὶ Θρασύμαχος ὁ Ka- 

΄ N 4 € 5 ^ 2 e 
χηδόνιος καὶ Πολυκράτης ὁ Ἀθηναῖος Κριτίας τε ὁ 

- ΄ Ed N ΄ e X >» ¢ ΄ 
τῶν τριάκοντα ἄρξας καὶ Ζωίλος ὁ τὰς καθ’ Ὁμήρου 
συντάξεις καταλιπών |... - R2, DIJ. 


D9 (< B1) Dion. Hal. Dem. 3 


τρίτη λέξεως «ἰδέα» ἦν ἡ μεικτή τε καὶ σύνθετος ἐκ 
τούτων τῶν δυεῖν, ἣν ὁ μὲν πρῶτος ἁρμοσάμενος καὶ 
καταστήσας εἰς τὸν νῦν ὑπάρχοντα κόσμον εἴτε Θρα- 
σύμαχος ὁ Καλχηδόνιος ἦν, ὡς οἴεται Θεόφραστος 
[Frag. 685 FHS&G], εἴτε ἄλλος τις, οὐκ ἔχω λέγειν 
[... 2 ΒΑ]. 
Γλέξεως «ἰδέα» Sylburg: λέξις Diels 
Arrangement of Words (D10-D12) 

D10 (« A12) Cic. Orat. 13.40 


[. . . cf. R1] Thrasymachus [. . .] et Gorgias, qui tamen 
primi traduntur arte quadam verba vinxisse [. . .]. 


vinxisse mss. quidam: iunxisse cett. 
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His Contributions (D8—D15) 
Style (DS-D9) 


D8 (« A13) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isaeus 


Among those who prefer precision in speeches and who 
cultivate combative (enagónios) rhetoric, including Anti- 
phon of Rhamnus, Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, Polycra- 
tes of Athens, Critias, who was the leader of the Thirty, 
and Zoilus, who left behind treatises against Homer [. . .]. 


D9 (« B1) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Demosthenes 


The third «form of» style was the one that was mixed and 
composed out of these two other ones [1.6. the austere 
style and the simple style]. The first man to fit it together 
and to establish the arrangement it has today was either 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, as Theophrastus thinks, or 
someone else, I do not know who |. . .]. 


Arrangement of Words (D10-D12) 
D10 (« A12) Cicero, The Orator 
|... ] Thrasymachus [. . .] and Gorgias, who nevertheless 


are reported to have been the first men to have bound 
words together by some kind of art [. . .]. 
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D11 (< Al) Suda 0.462 


Θρασύμαχος [. . .] ὃς πρῶτος περίοδον καὶ κῶλον κατ- 
έδειξε καὶ τὸν νῦν τῆς ῥητορικῆς τρόπον εἰσηγήσατο 


κο] 
D12 (A11) Arist. Rhet. 3.8 1409a1-3 


΄ N Z Ὡ > ^ N 5 N κ 
λείπεται δὲ παιάν, ᾧ ἐχρῶντο μὲν ἀπὸ Θρασυμάχου 
΄ 5 N / Z 5^ 
ἀρξάμενοι, οὐκ εἶχον δὲ λέγειν τίς ἦν. 


Emotions (D13) 
D13 


a (B6) Plat. Phaedr. 267c 

τῶν γε μὴν οἰκτρογόων ἐπὶ γῆρας καὶ πενίαν ἑλκομέ- 
νων λόγων κεκρατηκέναι τέχνῃ μοι φαίνεται τὸ τοῦ 
Χαλκηδονίου σθένος. “ὀργίσαι” re αὖ “πολλοὺς” ἅμα 
δεινὸς ἀνὴρ γέγονεν, καὶ πάλιν “ὠργισμένοις ἐπάδων 
κηλεῖν,7 ὡς ἔφη: διαβάλλειν τε καὶ ἀπολύσασθαι 

N [74 ^ ΄ 
διαβολὰς ὅθεν δὴ κράτιστος. 


b (> B6) Herm. In Phaedr. 267c, p. 251.18-22 


e x ^ ^ Li ^ MN 

6 γὰρ Χαλκήδόνιος, τουτέστιν 6 Θρασύμαχος, ταῦτα 
307 e ^ E A > ^ N b «Ν 
ἐδίδαξεν, ως δεῖ ELS οἶκτον εγειραι TOV δικαστὴν και 
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D11 (< Al) Suda 


Thrasymachus [. . .], who was the first person to discover 
the periodic sentence and the phrase and to introduce the 
current mode of rhetoric [. . .]. 


D12 (A11) Aristotle, Rhetoric 


There remains [scil. among the rhythms to which prose 
could on principle have recourse] the paeon, which they 
[i.e. orators] began to use starting with Thrasymachus, 
although they were not able to define what it consists in. 


See also GORG. D19a 
Emotions (D13) 


D13 
a (B6) Plato, Phaedrus 


The might of the Chalcedonian seems to me to have pre- 
vailed by his art of plaintive speeches drawn to the sub- 
jects of old age and poverty. At the same time, this man 
has become expert at *making the crowd angry" and 
inversely *beguiling them with incantations when 
they have become angry," as he says; and he is the best 
at slandering and at quashing slanders in one way or an- 
other. 


b (> B6) Hermias, Commentary on Plato’s Phaedrus 
The Chalcedonian, i.e. Thrasymachus, taught how one 


must arouse the judge's compassion and secure his pity: 
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^ 3; - ^ ^ ΄ 

ἐπισπᾶσθαι ἔλεον, γῆρας, πενίαν, τέκνα ἀποδυρό- 

1 N S v / S05 ^ ` ` ΄ 

μενα καὶ τὰ ὅμοια.---σθένος δὲ εἶπεν, ἢ πρὸς τὴν δύ- 

^ / ^2 / » ` 

ναμιν τοῦ λόγου αὐτοῦ" ἀποτεινόμενος ἤγουν ἐπειδὴ 

3/ 5 / € ^ “A ο oS 

ἔγραψεν ἐν λόγῳ ἑαυτοῦ τοιοῦτόν τι, ὅτι[...Ξ D17]. 


1 m 2 2 2 ys 
ἀποδυρόμενον coni. Diels ut. vid. αὐτοῦ Lucarini: 
avrà mss. plerique 


Delivery (D14-D15) 
D14 (B5) Arist. Rhet. 3.1 1404 a13 


ἐγκεχειρήκασι δὲ ἐπ᾽ ὀλίγον περὶ αὐτῆς εἰπεῖν τινες, 
οἷον Θρασύμαχος ἐν τοῖς Ἠλέοις. 


D15 (*A15 Untersteiner) Quintil. Inst. or. 3.3.4 
[. ..] Thrasymachus quoque idem de actione crediderit. 


Fragments of Speeches (D16—-D18) 
A Proem for a Speech in a Political Crisis (D16) 


D16 (< B1) Dion. Hal. Dem. 3 


[. .. = D9, R4] ἐβουλόμην μέν, ὦ Ἀθηναῖοι, pera- 
σχεῖν ἐκείνου τοῦ χρόνου τοῦ παλαιοῦ καὶ τῶν 
πραγμάτων, ἡνίκα σιωπᾶν ἀπέχρη τοῖς νεωτέροισι, 
τῶν τε πραγμάτων οὐκ ἀναγκαζόντων ἀγορεύειν καὶ 
τῶν πρεσβυτέρων ὀρθῶς τὴν πόλιν ἐπιτροπευόντων: 


1 n 
καὶ τῶν πραγμάτων secl. Sauppe 
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age, poverty, plaintive children, and things like that.—And 
he says "the might" either because he is referring to the 
impetuosity of his discourse or else because in one of his 
speeches he has written the following: [. . .]. 


Delivery (D14-D15) 


D14 (B5) Aristotle, Rhetoric 


Some have tried to speak a bit about this [i.e. delivery], 
like Thrasymachus in his Expressions of Pity (Eleoi). 


D15 (2 DK) Quintilian, Training in Oratory 


[. . .] Thrasymachus too held the same view about delivery 
[scil. that it derives from nature, not art]. 


Fragments of Speeches (D16-D18) 
A Proem for a Speech in a Political Crisis (D16 δ 


! The date of composition is generally thought to be between 
411/10 and 404/3, in relation with the lively debate on the consti- 
tution that followed the Sicilian expedition. This may have been 
a commission to Thrasymachus by an Athenian citizen or a spec- 
imen of deliberative oratory. 


D16 (« B1) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Demosthenes 


[. . .] I wish, Athenians, that I could have belonged 
to that ancient time and had a share in its actions, 
when for the young it was enough to be silent, since 
its actions did not oblige them to speak publicly, and 
their elders were managing the city correctly. But 
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> ^ 9 3 ^ ς ^ 3 Z / ς ^ 
ἐπειδὴ & εἰς τοσοῦτον ἡμᾶς ἀνέθετο χρόνον ὁ δαί- 
2 ^ 
μων, ὥστε «ἑτέρων μὲν ἀρχόντων» τῆς πόλεως ἀκού- 
N Se N 7 3 > , N z 
ειν, τὰς δὲ συμφορὰς «πάσχειν»᾽ αὐτούς, καὶ τούτων 
τὰ μέγιστα μὴθεῶν ἔργα εἶναι μηδὲ τῆς τύχης 
> N ^ > / » 7 «4 Z ^ N 
ἀλλὰ τῶν ἐπιμεληθέντων, ἀνάγκη δὴ λέγειν ἢ yap 
^ N ^ / 7 2 
ἀναίσθητος ἢ καρτερώτατός ἐστιν, ὅστις ἐξαμαρτά- 
νειν ἑαυτὸν ἔτι παρέξει τοῖς βουλομένοις καὶ τῆς 
ἑτέρων ἐπιβουλῆς τε καὶ κακίας αὐτὸς ὑποσχήσει 
τὰς αἰτίας. 
[4 N ε a e ν Ζ κο 5 N ` 
ἅλις γὰρ ἡμῖν ó παρελθὼν χρόνος καὶ ἀντὶ μὲν 
> 7 > Z Z N N , 6 9 
εἰρήνης ἐν πολέμῳ γενέσθαι καὶ διὰ κινδύνων εἰς 
τόνδε τὸν χρόνον, τὴν μὲν παρελθοῦσαν ἡμέραν 
5 ^ ^ 9 3 ^ z 5 N 9 ς 2 
ἀγαπῶσι, τὴν δ᾽ ἐπιοῦσαν δεδιόσι, ἀντὶ δ᾽ ὁμονοίας 
5 5/ by x bi 5 ^ 5 / 
εἰς ἔχθραν καὶ ταραχὰς πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀφικέσθαι. 
N Ν by EA Ν ^ ^ 3 ^ [3 a 
καὶ τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ἀγαθῶν ὑβρί- 
ζειν τε ποιεῖ καὶ στασιάζειν,ἡμεῖς δὲ μετὰ μὲν τῶν 
ἀγαθῶν ἐσωφρονοῦμεν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς κακοῖς ἐμάνημεν, 
^ ^ 
ἃ τοὺς ἄλλους σωφρονίζειν εἴωθεν. τί δῆτα μέλλοι 
^ ^ ^ T 2. ^ [4 Z 8 ^ 
τις ἂν <a> γιγνώσκει εἰπεῖν, ὅτῳ γεζγέγονε»᾽ λυπεῖ- 
σθαι ἐπὶ τοῖς παροῦσι καὶ νομίζειν ἔχειν τι τοιοῦτον, 
ὡς μηδὲν ἔτι τοιοῦτον ἔσται; 
- by 5^ hy / bi 5 ^ 
πρῶτον μὲν οὖν τοὺς διαφεροµένους πρὸς ἀλλή- 
λους καὶ τῶν ῥητόρων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀποδείξω γ᾽ 
E ^ / 9 Ζ ` > Ζ [4 > 7 
ἐν TQ λέγειν πεπονθότας πρὸς ἀλλήλους, ὅπερ ἀνάγ- 


23 suppl. Diels ^ δὲ mss., corr. Sylburg 
5 kai del. Sauppe 6 κινδύνων «ἐλθεῖν» Diels Τ «ἃ» 
γιγνώσκει Diels: γιγνώσκειν mss. 8 «γέγονε» Diels 
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since the divinity has placed us in a time in which we 
give ear to <other people who rule> the city, while we 
ourselves <suffer> misfortunes—and of these the 
worst ones are the doings neither of the gods nor of 
fate, but of the men in charge—it is necessary to 
speak. For someone would have to be unfeeling or 
entirely uncomplaining, to still be willing to submit 
himself to men who wish to do wrong and to bear 
the responsibility himself for other men’s conspiracy 
and wickedness. 

Enough for us the time that has passed, and to be 
not at peace but at war and in dangers until the pres- 
ent moment—for us who desire the day that has 
passed but fear the day that is coming—and to arrive 
not at concord but instead at hatred and troubles 
with one another. As for other men, the magnitude 
of the goods that are theirs leads them to commit 
acts of wanton outrage and of civil strife, while 
we ourselves remained temperate while we pos- 
sessed our goods, but have gone mad in the evils that 
customarily make other men temperate. Why then 
would one hesitate to say <what> he knows, someone 
for whom <it has come about> to feel grief for the 
present circumstances and who thinks he possesses 
a means such that he can put a definitive end to this 
sort of situation? 

First then, I shall demonstrate that the discords of 
men—whether orators or other people—with each 
other are the result of their suffering from each 


9 > 9. ^ . 
γ᾽ ἐν τῷ λέγειν Diels: γε προλέγων mss. 
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κη τοὺς ἄνευ γνώμης Φιλονικοῦντας πάσχειν: οἷό- 
N > ΄ » 5 ^ 5 5 ^ 
μενοι γὰρ ἐναντία λέγειν ἀλλήλοις, οὐκ αἰσθάνο- 
N N ΄ N N ^ ΄ ΄ 
νται τὰ αὐτὰ πράττοντες οὐδὲ τὸν τῶν ἑτέρων λόγον 
> ^ ΄ 10 Ζ 2 7 Z N > 
ἐν τῷ σφετέρῳ᾽ λόγῳ ἐνόντα. σκέψασθε γὰρ ἐξ 
^ ^N ^ ^ 
ἀρχῆς, ἃ ζητοῦσιν ἑκάτεροι. πρῶτον μὲν ἡ πάτριος 
^ 11 ^ 
πολιτεία ταραχὴν αὐτοῖς παρέχει ῥάστη γνωσθή- 
ναι καὶ κοινοτάτη τοῖς πολίταις οὖσα πᾶσιν. ὁπόσα 
` ^ / 12 ^ / ΄ 13 ΄ 
μὲν οὖν ἐπέκεινα” τῆς ἡμετέρας γνώμης ἐστίν, 
9 n > 7 / 14 ^ Z e / δ᾽ 
ἀκούειν ἀνάγκη λόγων" τῶν παλαιοτέρων, ὁπόσα 
αὐτοὶ ἐπεῖδον οἱ πρεσβύτεροι, ταῦτα δὲ παρὰ τῶν 
εἰδότων πυνθάνεσθαι... 


10 
σφετέρῳ Cobet: ἑτέρῳ mss. 

11 ez er 
ῥάστη Sylburg: ῥάστην mss. 
ἐπέκεινα Reiske: ἐκείνων mss. 


“ γνώμης] μνήμης Sauppe 
"λόγων Diels: λέγειν mss. 


A Fragment on Justice (D17) 
D17 (B8) Herm. In Phaedr. 267c, pp. 251.22-252.2 
[. . . = DI3b] οἱ θεοὶ οὐχ ὁρῶσι τὰ ἀνθρώπινα: οὐ 
γὰρ ἂν τὸ μέγιστον τῶν ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἀγαθῶν παρ- 


^ ^ ^ ς ^ ^ ^ 5 ΄ 
εἶδον, τὴν δικαιοσύνην: ὁρῶμεν γὰρ τοὺς ἀνθρώ- 
πους ταύτῃ μὴ χρωμένους. 
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other in their discourses what men who contend 
for victory without judgment necessarily suffer. For 
they suppose that they are saying things contrary to 
each other but they do not notice that they are doing 
the very same things and that what the others say is 
present in what they themselves say. For consider 
from the beginning what both sides are looking for. 
First, the constitution of our fathers causes them 
trouble, easy as it is to know and shared as it is in 
common by all the citizens. So for everything that is 
beyond our own judgment, it is necessary to listen 
to what the older men say, and for everything that 
the older ones saw themselves, [scil. it is necessary] to 
find out from those who know . .. 


A Fragment on Justice (D17) 
D17 (B8) Hermias, Commentary on Plato’s Phaedrus 
[. . .] the gods do not notice human affairs: for oth- 
erwise they would not have failed to take notice of 


what is the greatest good for humans, justice. For we 
see that humans do not practice this. 
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A Fragment from a Speech 
for the Larissians (D18) 


D18 (B2) Clem. Alex. Strom. 6.16.6 


Θρασύμαχος ἐν τῷ ὑπὲρ Λαρισαίων λέγει “Ἀρχελάῳ 
δουλεύσομεν Ἕλληνες ὄντες βαρβάρῳ”; 


Traces of Other Speeches (D19-D20) 
D19 (B4) Athen. Deipn. 10 416A 


Θρασύμαχος δ᾽ ὁ Χαλκηδόνιος ἔν τινι τῶν προοιμίων 
N / Ld [3 ^ ^ 5 / 
τὸν Τιμοκρέοντά φησιν ὡς μέγαν βασιλέα ἀφικόμε- 
νον καὶ ξενιζόμενον παρ᾽ αὐτῷ πολλὰ ἐμφορεῖσθαι. 

» bS A z [74 5 by l4 > "d 
πυθομένου δὲ τοῦ βασιλέως 6 τι ἀπὸ τούτων ἐργά- 
ζοιτο, εἶπε Περσῶν ἀναριθμήτους συγκόψειν. καὶ τῇ 
ὑστεραίᾳ πολλοὺς καθ’ ἕνα νικήσας μετὰ τοῦτο ἐχει- 
ρονόμησε. πυνθανομένου δὲ τὴν πρόφασιν ὑπολείπε- 

l» 
σθαι ἔφη τοσαύτας, εἰ προσίοιτις, TANYÁS. 


1 > " 
ἀπολείπεσθαι mss., corr. Sauppe. 


D20 (A5) Arist. Rhet. 3.11 1413a5-9 


ἔστι γὰρ [. . .] καὶ τὸν Νικήρατον φάναι «Φιλοκτήτην 
εἶναι δεδηγμένον ὑπὸ Πράτυος, ὥσπερ εἴκασε Θρασύ- 
µαχος ἰδὼν τὸν Νικήρατον ἡττημένον ὑπὸ Ἱράτυος 
ῥαψῳδοῦντα, κομῶντα δὲ καὶ αὐχμηρὸν ἔτι. 
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A Fragment from a Speech 
for the Larissians (D18) 


D18 (B2) Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 


Thrasymachus says in his For the Larissians, *Shall we, 
who are Greeks, be slaves to Archelaus, who is a 
barbarian?” 


i King of Macedon from 413 to 399. 


Traces of Other Speeches (D19-D20) 


D19 (B4) Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 


Thrasymachus of Chalcedon says in one of his proems that 
Timocreon, who was visiting the Great King [scil. of Per- 
sia] and enjoying his hospitality, had eaten an enormous 
amount. When the king asked him what he was going to 
accomplish after this, he answered that he would beat up 
more Persians than could be counted. And the next day, 
after he had gained victory over a large number of oppo- 
nents one after another, he started to practice shadowbox- 
ing. When he was asked why, he replied that this was the 
number of blows he had left over if anyone challenged 
him. 


D20 (A5) Aristotle, Rhetoric 


For it is possible [scil. in order to produce a good com- 
parison, based on a metaphor] [. . .] to say that Niceratus 
is a Philoctetes bitten by Pratys, as in Thrasymachus' com- 
parison, when he saw Niceratus defeated by Pratys in a 
rhapsodic competition, still grimy and with his hair loos- 
ened. 
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Appendix: the Representation in Plato's Republic 
of Thrasymachus’ Views on Justice (D21) 


D21 Plat. Rep. 1 
a (B6a) 338c 


[OP.] φημὶ γὰρ ἐγὼ εἶναι τὸ δίκαιον οὐκ ἄλλο τι ἢ τὸ 
τοῦ κρείττονος συμφέρον. 


b (z DK) 339b 


[O.][. . .] οὐ καὶ πείθεσθαι μέντοι τοῖς ἄρχουσιν 
δίκαιον φῇς εἶναι; 


[OP.] ἔγωγε. 
c (*A10 Untersteiner) 343c-d 


[OP.] καὶ οὕτω πόρρω εἶ περί τε τοῦ δικαίου καὶ δι- 
καιοσύνης καὶ ἀδίκου τε καὶ ἀδικίας, ὥστε ἀγνοεῖς ὅτι 
€ κ P4 XN Ν Pd = / LÀ N 
ἡ μὲν δικαιοσύνη καὶ τὸ δίκαιον ἀλλότριον ἀγαθὸν 
^ 5/ ^ ^ ^ N 5/ ΄ 
τῷ ὄντι, τοῦ κρείττονός τε καὶ ἄρχοντος συμφέρον, 
3 "d ~ A ^ N e A 7 
οἰκεία δὲ τοῦ πειθοµένου τε καὶ ὑπηρετοῦντος βλάβη, 
E N 3 2 5 Pd hy » ^ £ > ^ 5 
ἡ δὲ ἀδικία τοὐναντίον, καὶ ἄρχει TOV ὡς ἀληθῶς εὐη- 
θικῶν τε καὶ δικαίων, οἱ Ò ἀρχόμενοι ποιοῦσιν τὸ 
Z ^ τὰ y N y 
ἐκείνου συμφέρον κρείττονος ὄντος, καὶ εὐδαίμονα 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ N 2 
ἐκεῖνον ποιοῦσιν ὑπηρετοῦντες αὐτῷ, ἑαυτοὺς δὲ οὐδ 
ὁπωστιοῦν. 
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Appendix: the Representation in Plato's Republic 
of Thrasymachus’ Views on Justice (D21) 


D21 Plato, Republic 
a (B6a) 


[Thrasymachus:] As for me, I maintain that justice is noth- 
ing else than what is advantageous for the person who is 
stronger. 


b(z DK) 


[Socrates:] [. . .] Do you not also say that justice is to obey 
the rulers? 
[Thrasymachus:] Yes I do. 


ce (+ DK) 


[Thrasymachus:] You [i.e. Socrates] are so far away from 
knowing about what is just and justice, and what is unjust 
and injustice, that you do not know that justice and what 
is just are in reality what is good for someone else, what is 
advantageous for the stronger person and the ruler, but is 
to his own detriment for the person who obeys and serves; 
and that injustice is the opposite, and that it imposes its 
power on those men who are truly simpleminded and just, 
and that those people who are ruled do what is advanta- 
geous for that man who is stronger, and make him happy 
by serving him, but do not do the same thing for them- 
selves in any way whatsoever. 
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R 
First Attestation 
See DRAM. T25 
Judgments on His Style (R1-R4) 
RI (« A12) Cic. Orat. 13.40 


[. . .] eum concisus ei Thrasymachus minutis numeris 
videretur et Gorgias [. .. = D10]. 


R2 (« A13) Dion. Hal. Isaeus 20 

[. .. = D8] Θρασύμαχος δὲ καθαρὸς μὲν καὶ λεπτὸς 
καὶ δεινὸς εὑρεῖν TE καὶ εἰπεῖν στρογγύλως καὶ περιτ- 
τῶς ὃ βούλεται |. . . = DI]. 

R3 (« A3) Dion. Hal. Lys. 6 

μετὰ ταύτας ἀρετὴν εὑρίσκω Tapa Λυσίᾳ πάνυ Üav- 


μαστήν, ἧς Θεόφραστος [Frag. 695 FSH&G] μέν φη- 
σιν ἄρξαι Θρασύμαχον, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἡγοῦμαι Λυσίαν: |... 
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R 
First Attestation 
See DRAM. T25 
Judgments on His Style (R1-R4) 
R1 (< A12) Cicero, The Orator 


[. . .] As Thrasymachus seemed to him [i.e. Isocrates] to 
be fragmented into tiny phrases, just like Gorgias [. . .]. 


R2 (< A13) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isaeus 


[. . .| Thrasymachus is pure, subtle, excellent at inventing 
and expressing what he means in a compact and refined 


way [...]. 
R3 (< A3) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Lysias 
After these [scil. the virtues of pure Atticism, viz. literal 


language, clarity, and brevity], I find one virtue in Lysias 
that is thoroughly admirable, of which Theophrastus says 
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΄ 2 N y ΄ 4 N 
= P2] τίς © ἐστὶν Hv φημι ἀρετήν; ἡ συστρέφουσα τὰ 
΄ N ΄ 4 4 ΄ 
νοήματα καὶ στρογγύλως ἐκφέρουσα λέξις, οἰκεία 
πάνυ καὶ ἀναγκαία τοῖς δικανικοῖς λόγοις καὶ παντὶ 


ἀληθεῖ ἀγῶνι. 
R4 (< B1) Dion. Hal. Dem. 3 


[. .. = D9] ἡ μὲν οὖν Θρασυμάχου λέξις, εἰ δὴ. πηγή: 
τις ἦν ὄντως τῆς µεσότητος, αὐτὴν τὴν προαίρεσιν 
ἔοικεν ἔχειν σπουδῆς ἀξίαν: κέκραται γὰρ εὖ πως καὶ 
αὐτὸ τὸ χρήσιμον εἴληφεν ἑκατέρας. δυνάμει δὲ ws” 
οὐκ ἴσῃ «rjj». βουλήσει ΠΤ παράδειγµα ἐξ ἑνὸς 
τῶν δημηγορικῶν λόγων τόδε: |... = = D16] τοιαύτη μὲν 
οὖν τις ἡ Θρασυμάχειος ἑρμηνεία, μέση τοῖν δυεῖν 
καὶ εὔκρατος καὶ εἰς «ἀμφολρτέρους' τοὺς χαρακτῆρας 
ἐπίκαιρον ἀφετήριον. 


! εἰ δὴ Schenkl: ἢ mss. ? πηγή Sadaeus: λοιπή mss. 


3 δυνάμει δὲ ὡς Sauppe: δυναμέως: ὡς δὲ mss. 
* «τῇ» Reiske «ἀμφορτέρους Sylburg: lac. praeb. mss. 


Excerpted as a Model Orator (R5) 
R5 (A14) Suda O.835 
Οὐηστῖνος, Ἰούλιος |. . .] ᾿Εκλογὴν ὀνομάτων ἐκ τῶν 
Δημοσθένους βιβλίων, Ἐκλογὴν ἐκ τῶν Θουκυδίδου, 


5 αἱ 5 ΄ N 7 ^ € 7 
Ἰσαίου, Ισοκράτους καὶ Θρασυμάχου τοῦ propos 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ῥητόρων. 
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that it was Thrasymachus who initiated it, but I myself 
think it was Lysias [. . .]. What is the virtue I am speaking 
about? A style that concentrates thoughts and expresses 
them compactly, one that is entirely appropriate and nec- 
essary for judicial speeches and for every true combat. 


R4 (« B1) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Demosthenes 


[. . .] Thrasymachus' style, then, if it really was, as it were, 
a source of the middle kind of style, seems to correspond 
to an intention that is worthy of attention. For in a certain 
way it is a felicitous blending and has taken from each of 
the other two [scil. the lofty style and the plain style] what 
is really useful in it. And yet as proof that his ability is not 
the equal of his intention, here is an example drawn from 
one of his public speeches: [. . . = D16]. This, then is 
Thrasymachus' mode of expression, located in the middle 
between the two other ones, felicitously blended, and sup- 
plying an opportune starting point for moving toward 
either of the other two kinds of style. 


Excerpted as a Model Orator (R5) 
R5 (A14) Suda 
Vestinus Julius [scil. composed] [. . .] an Anthology of 
words from the works of Demosthenes, an Anthology of 


texts from Thucydides, Iseaeus, Isocrates, Thrasymachus 
the orator, and the other orators. 
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Plato's Judgment (Β6-Β7) 
On His Rhetorical Treatises (R6) 


R6 Plat. Phaedr. 
a (« *A12b Untersteiner) 269d 


[O.] ὅσον δὲ αὐτοῦ τέχνη, οὐχ ἢ Λυσίας τε καὶ Opa- 
σύμαχος πορεύεται δοκεῖ μοι φαίνεσθαι v) μέθοδος. 


b (> *A12a Untersteiner) 271a 


[ΣΩ.] δῆλον ἄρα ὅτι ὁ Θρασύμαχός τε καὶ ὃς ἂν ἄλ- 
λος σπουδῇ τέχνην ῥητορικὴν διδῷ, πρῶτον πάσῃ 
ἀκριβείᾳ γράψει τε καὶ ποιήσει ψυχὴν ἰδεῖν, πότερον 
ἓν καὶ ὅμοιον πέφυκεν ἢ κατὰ σώματος μορφὴν πολυ- 


ειδές [.. .]. 
On His View of Justice in the Republic (R7) 
R7 (*A10 Untersteiner) Plat. Rep. 
a 1 3455-3404 
[ΣΩ.] ἴθι δή, ἦν Ò ἐγώ, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, ἀπόκριναι 
ἡμῖν ἐξ ἀρχῆς. τὴν τελέαν ἀδικίαν τελέας οὔσης δι- 
καιοσύνης λυσιτελεστέραν φὴς εἶναι; 
[OP.] πάνυ μὲν οὖν καὶ φημί, ἔφη, καὶ δι a, εἴρηκα. 


[ΣΩ.] φέρε δή, τὸ τοιόνδε περὶ αὐτῶν πῶς λέγεις; τὸ 
μέν που ἀρετὴν αὐτοῖν καλεῖς, τὸ δὲ κακίαν; 
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Plato's Judgment (R6-R7) 
On His Rhetorical Treatises (R6) 


R6 (z DK) Plato, Phaedrus 
a 


[Socrates:] Now, for what concerns this art [i.e. rhetoric], 
the path on which Lysias and Thrasymachus are proceed- 
ing does not seem to me to reveal the correct method [i.e. 
‘the method of Hippocrates,’ by virtue of which the good 
rhetorician must know the nature of everything]. 


b 


[Socrates:] So it is clear that Thrasymachus and anyone 
else who would seriously teach the art of rhetoric will first 
depict the soul with the greatest possible precision and 
will make us see whether it is one and homogeneous by 
nature, or multiform, like a bodily shape [. . .]. 


See also GORG. D52 


On His View of Justice in the Republic (R7) 


R7 (z DK) 
a An argument of Socrates in Book 1 


[Socrates:] Come then, Thrasymachus, I said, go back to 
the beginning and answer us. You say that perfect injustice 
is more profitable than perfect justice? 

[Thrasymachus:] That is indeed what I say, he said, and I 
have explained why. 

[Soc.:] Well, what do you say about this to a question like 
the following one: surely you call one of these two things 
a virtue and the other a vice? 
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[OP.] πῶς yap ov; 

[ΣΩ.] οὐκοῦν τὴν μὲν δικαιοσύνην ἀρετήν, THY δὲ ἀδι- 
κίαν κακίαν; 

[OP.] εἰκός y, ἔφη, ὦ ἥδιστε, ἐπειδή γε καὶ λέγω ἀδι- 
κίαν μὲν λυσιτελεῖν, δικαιοσύνην δ᾽ οὔ. 

[ΣΩ.] ἀλλὰ τί μήν; 

[OP.] τοὐναντίον, ἡ © ὅς. 

[XO.] ἢ τὴν δικαιοσύνην κακίαν; 

[OP.] οὔκ, ἀλλὰ πάνυ γενναίαν εὐήθειαν. 

[ΣΩ.] τὴν ἀδικίαν ἄρα κακοήθειαν καλεῖς; 

[OP.] οὔκ, ἀλλ᾽ εὐβουλίαν, ἔφη. 

[ΣΩ.] ἦ καὶ φρόνιμοί σοι, ὦ Θρασύμαχε, δοκοῦσιν 
εἶναι καὶ ἀγαθοὶ οἱ ἄδικοι; 

[OP.] οἵ γε τελέως, ἔφη, οἷοί τε ἀδικεῖν, πόλεις τε καὶ 
ἔθνη δυνάμενοι ἀνθρώπων ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ποιεῖσθαι: σὺ 
δὲ οἴει µε ἴσως τοὺς τὰ βαλλάντια ἀποτέμνοντας λέ- 
yew. λυσιτελεῖ μὲν οὖν, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα, ἐάν- 
περ λανθάνῃ: ἔστι δὲ οὐκ ἄξια λόγου, ἀλλ᾽ ἃ νυνδὴ 
ἔλεγον. 

[ΣΩ.] τοῦτο μέν, ἔφην, οὐκ ἀγνοῶ ὃ βούλει Aéyew, 
ἀλλὰ τόδε ἐθαύμασα, εἰ ἐν ἀρετῆς καὶ σοφίας τιθεῖς 
μέρει τὴν ἀδικίαν, τὴν δὲ δικαιοσύνην ἐν τοῖς ἐναντί- 
ous. 

[OP.] ἀλλὰ πάνυ οὕτω τίθημι. 

[XO.] τοῦτο, ἦν Ò ἐγώ, ἤδη στερεώτερον, ὦ ἑταῖρε, 
καὶ οὐκέτι ῥάδιον ἔχειν ὅτι τις εἴπῃ. εἰ γὰρ λυσιτελεῖν 
μὲν τὴν ἀδικίαν ἐτίθεσο, κακίαν μέντοι ἢ αἰσχρὸν 
αὐτὸ ὡμολόγεις εἶναι ὥσπερ ἄλλοι τινές, εἴχομεν ἄν 
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[Thras.:] How could one not? 

[Soc:] Do you call justice a virtue and injustice a vice? 
[Thras.:] That is very likely, he said, my dear friend, given 
that I say that injustice is profitable and justice is not! 
[Soc.:] But then, what is it you say? 

[Thras:] The opposite, he said. 

[Soc.:] That justice is a vice? 

[Thras:] No, but certainly a noble simplemindedness. 
[Soc.:] Then you call injustice a wickedness of character? 
[Thras.:] No, but good judgment, he said. 

[Soc.:] And do unjust men seem to you, Thrasymachus, to 
be wise and good? 

[Thras.:] Yes, he said, those ones that are able to be per- 
fectly unjust, who are able to subject the cities and races 
of men to themselves. Perhaps you think that I am speak- 
ing about pickpockets? That too is something profitable, 
he said, like other things of that sort, if one escapes notice. 
But these are not worth talking about, but only the one 
about which I have spoken just now. 

[Soc.:] I do not fail to grasp what you mean, I said, but I 
was astonished by this one point, that you include injustice 
within virtue and wisdom, and justice within their contrar- 
ies. 

[Thras.:] But that is just what I do. 

[Soc.:] This, I said, is already harder, my friend, and it is 
not easy to see what one ought to say at this point. For if 
you maintained that injustice is profitable, but agreed that 
it is a vice and shameful, like some other people, we would 
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τι λέγειν κατὰ τὰ νομιζόμενα λέγοντες: νῦν δὲ δῆλος 
εἶ ὅτι φήσεις αὐτὸ καὶ καλὸν καὶ ἰσχυρὸν εἶναι καὶ 
τἆλλα αὐτῷ πάντα προσθήσεις ἃ ἡμεῖς τῷ δικαίῳ 
προσετίθεµεν, ἐπειδή γε καὶ ἐν ἀρετῇ αὐτὸ καὶ σοφίᾳ 
ἐτόλμησας θεῖναι. 

[OP.] ἀληθέστατα, ἔφη, μαντεύῃ. 


b 2 358b-c 


^ ΄ ΄ ΄ 

[PA.] [. . .] Θρασύμαχος yap pou φαίνεται πρῳαίτερον 

^ ^ N ^ A S ^ 
τοῦ δέοντος ὑπὸ σοῦ ὥσπερ ὄφις κηληθῆναι, [. . .]. 

΄ N 4 ΄ κ ^ 
ἐπανανεώσομαι τὸν Θρασυμάχου λόγον, καὶ πρῶτον 
μὲν ἐρῶ δικαιοσύνην οἷον εἶναί φασιν καὶ ὅθεν γεγο- 
/ ^ N d 4 N ^ 
νέναι, δεύτερον δὲ ὅτι πάντες αὐτὸ oi ἐπιτηδεύοντες 
ἄκοντες ἐπιτηδεύουσιν ὡς ἀναγκαῖον ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὡς 
5 Ld ΄ N [74 5 ΄ » N ^ N N 
ἀγαθόν, τρίτον δὲ ὅτι εἰκότως αὐτὸ δρῶσι: πολὺ γὰρ 
> "d Ed ς ^ 3207 ^ ς ^ "d ^ [3 
ἀμείνων ἄρα ὁ τοῦ ἀδίκου ἢ ὁ τοῦ δικαίου βίος, ws 
/ N oy Ss ΄ + ^ y 
λέγουσιν. ἐπεὶ ἔμοιγε, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὔ τι δοκεῖ οὕτως: 
- ^ / N e ^ 

ἀπορῶ μέντοι διατεθρυλημένος τὰ ὦτα, ἀκούων Θρα- 
συμάχου καὶ μυρίων ἄλλων, τὸν δὲ ὑπὲρ τῆς δικαιο- 
σύνης λόγον, ὡς ἄμεινον ἀδικίας, οὐδενός πω ἀκήκοα 


ὡς βούλομαι |. . .]. 


Thrasymachus' Continuing Attractiveness 
in a Pseudo-Platonic Dialogue (R8) 


R8 (z DK) Ps.-Plat. Clit. 410c 


» Χ X \ Z E / 4. S. πλ b 
[KA.] ταὐτὸν δὴ kai σοί τις ἐπενέγκοι τάχ᾽ ἂν περὶ 
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have something to reply, invoking accepted opinions. But 
as it is, it is clear that you will say that it is fine and strong 
and will apply to it all the other attributes that I was ap- 
plying to justice, given that you have the audacity to in- 
clude injustice together with virtue and wisdom. 
[Thras.:] Your prophecy is entirely true, he said. 


b The revival of Thrasymachus' argument at the begin- 
ning of Book 2 


[Glaucon:] [. . . ] For Thrasymachus seems to me to have 
been charmed by you too soon, like a snake [. . .]. I shall 
revive Thrasymachus' argument, and first I shall state 
what kind of thing people say justice is and where it comes 
from, second I will argue that all the men who practice it 
do so unwillingly, as something that is necessary and not 
as something that is good, and third I will argue that it is 
for good reason that they do this. For the life of an unjust 
person is much better than that of a just one, as they say. 
It is not, Socrates, as though this were my own opinion. 
But my ears are deafened when I hear Thrasymachus and 
countless other people, and I am at a loss: I have not yet 
heard from anyone argue in favor of justice as I wish, 
showing that it is better than injustice [. . Je 


! For other mentions of Thrasymachus in the Republic, cf. 
5.450a, 6.498c, 8.545b. 


Thrasymachus’ Continuing Attractiveness 
in a Pseudo-Platonic Dialogue (R8) 


R8 (z DK) Ps.-Plato, Clitophon 
[Clitophon:] Perhaps indeed one could make the same 
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΄ £ 5 ^ 5/ ΄ > Pd 
δικαιοσύνης, ὡς οὐ μᾶλλον ὄντι δικαιοσύνης ἐπιστή- 

# A ^ ΄ x ΄ 
μονι, διότι καλῶς αὐτὴν ἐγκωμιάζεις. οὐ μὴν τό γε 
LEN oe 3’ ^ Ν £ ^ > 37 Ἃ 
ἐμὸν οὕτως ἔχει: δυοῖν δὲ θάτερον, ἢ οὐκ εἰδέναι σε ἢ 
οὐκ ἐθέλειν αὐτῆς ἐμοὶ κοινωνεῖν. διὰ ταῦτα δὴ καὶ 

N ^ E) ΄ N 5/ 
πρὸς Θρασύμαχον οἶμαι πορεύσομαι καὶ ἄλλοσε 
1 n 

ὅποι δύναμαι, ἀπορῶν. 


! ὅποι Bekker: ὅπῃ mss. 


The Pernicious Influence of 
Thrasymachus' Demagogy? (R9) 


R9 (z DK) Arist. Pol. 5.55 1304b39-1305a1 


/ N 5 N N N P4 3 by ^ 
συνέβη δὲ ταὐτὸν καὶ περὶ Κύμην ἐπὶ τῆς δημοκρα- 
τίας ἣν κατέλυσε Θρασύμαχος. 


An Epicurean Criticism: Uselessness 
of the Art of Rhetoric (R9) 


R10 (< B7a) Philod. Rhet. 2.49 (= Metrod. Frag. 21 
Koerte) 


Μητρόδωρος [. . .] τοὐ]ναντίον [δ᾽ ἐπ]ά[γει π]αρ[α]- 
δ[εικ]νύων | Θρασύμαχον kai ἄλλους | οὐκ ὀλίγους 
τῶν δοκούνίτων τὰς τοιαύτας ἔχειν | λόγων πολιτικῶν 
ἢ ῥητορικῶν τέχνας οὐθ[έν, | ὦ]ν dlalow ἔχειν τὰς 
τέ[χνας, συντελοῦντας | [. . .]. 


! [8' ἔτ]α[ξε Sudhaus 
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accusation against you [i.e. Socrates] regarding justice, viz. 
that your ability to praise justice beautifully does not make 
you any more knowledgeable about it. Now my own view 
is not like this, but one or the other of two things must be 
the case: either you do not know it, or you do not want to 
share your knowledge with me. And this is why I suppose 
that I shall go to Thrasymachus and wherever else I can, 
since I am at a loss. 


The Pernicious Influence of 
Thrasymachus' Demagogy? (R9) 


R9 (+ DK) Aristotle, Politics 


The same thing [i.e. that demagogues contributed to the 
end of the democracy] happened in Cumae to the democ- 
racy that Thrasymachus destroyed." 


! It is not certain that this is the same Thrasymachus. 


An Epicurean Criticism: Uselessness 
of the Art of Rhetoric (R10) 


R10 (< B7a) Philodemus, Rhetoric 


Metrodorus [i.e. the Epicurean] [. . .] maintains the con- 
trary [i.e. of the thesis of the usefulness of an art of rheto- 
ric], showing that Thrasymachus and quite a few other 
authors who are thought to possess those [scil. techniques] 
of political or rhetorical speeches do not put into practice 
anything of what they say they possess the technique of 
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36. HIPPIAS (HIPPIAS) 


Hippias of Elis was approximately contemporary with 
Thrasymachus and, like him, was active in Athens in the 
last third of the fifth century BC. He traveled widely 
throughout the Greek world, both to serve as an ambas- 
sador for his city and in order to display his knowledge and 
skill at public festivals, and he published on an enormous 
variety of subjects, both in prose and in poetry. He ac- 
quired great fame and wealth, but also notoriety for his 
arrogance. His name is associated with polymathy and the 
art of memory, which he seems to have cultivated in- 
tensely. A generous interpretation can recognize through- 
out his various practices—in politics, literature, and even 
clothing—the search for a certain universalism and an 
ideal of self-sufficiency. Among his inquiries, which bore 
on a great diversity of historical and scientific subjects 
(perhaps even including mathematics), figures a collection 
of parallel passages gathered from ancient poets and phi- 
losophers, both Greek and non-Greek; Hippias thereby 
anticipated the genre of doxography, which went on to 
play a crucial role in the history of Greek philosophy 
(cf. D22 = DOX. ΤΙ). He was also celebrated for his 
criticism of convention, opposed to nature, which Plato 
echoes (D17). 
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P 
Origin, Family, Teacher (P1—P2) 
P1 (« Al) Suda 1.543 


Ἱππίας Διοπείθους Ἠλεῖος, σοφιστὴς καὶ φιλόσοφος, 
μαθητὴς Ἡγησιδάμου [...Ξ D21]. 


P2 (< A3) Ps.-Plut. Vit. X Orat. 4 839B 


L4 £ ^ e / ^ e 
[. . .] ἔπειτα Πλαθάνην τὴν Ἱππίου τοῦ ῥήτορος yv- 
ναῖκα ἠγάγετο τρεῖς παῖδας ἔχουσαν, ὧν τὸν Ἀφαρέα 
[. . .] ἐποιήσατο. 


The Wealthy Ambassador (P3-P5) 
P3 (A6) Plat. Hipp. mai. 281a 


[ΣΩ.] Ἱππίας ὁ καλός τε καὶ σοφός, ws διὰ χρόνου 
ἡμῖν κατῆρας εἰς τὰς Ἀθήνας. 

[IIT.] οὐ γὰρ σχολή, ὦ Σώκρατες. ἡ γὰρ Ἦλις ὅταν 
τι δέηται διαπράξασθαι πρός τινα τῶν πόλεων, ἀεὶ 
ἐπὶ πρῶτον ἐμὲ ἔρχεται τῶν πολιτῶν αἱρουμένη πρε- 
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P 
Origin, Family, Teacher (P1—P2) 


P1 (« Al) Suda 


Hippias of Elis, son of Diopeithes, sophist and philoso- 
pher, pupil of Hegesidamus [. . .]. 
P2 (« A3) Ps.-Plutarch, Lives of the Ten Orators 


[. . .] later, he [i.e. Isocrates] took as his wife Plathane, the 
[scil. former] wife of Hippias the orator; she had three 


children, and of these he adopted Aphareus [. . qe 


1 Aphareus was the youngest of these three children. 
The Wealthy Ambassador (P3-P5) 


P3 (A6) Plato, Greater Hippias 


[Socrates:] Hippias the fine and wise! How long it has been 
since the last time you put in at Athens! 

[Hippias:] Yes indeed, Socrates, for I had no free time. For 
whenever Elis needs to settle some matter with this city 
or that one, I am always the man, out of all the citizens, 
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/ e ΄ a d \ oy ε ΄ 
σβευτήν, ἡγουμένη δικαστὴν: καὶ ἄγγελον ἱκανώτα- 
ei ^ ^N ^ 
τον εἶναι τῶν λόγων, ot ἂν παρὰ τῶν πόλεων ἑκάστων 
λέγωνται. πολλάκις μὲν οὖν καὶ εἰς ἄλλας πόλεις 
> d ^ N N N ΄ N ΄ 
ἐπρέσβευσα, πλεῖστα δὲ καὶ περὶ πλείστων καὶ μεγί- 
E ^ 7A X £ ^ % 5 ^ 3 
στων εἰς τὴν Λακεδαίμονα: διὸ δή, ὃ σὺ ἐρωτᾷς, οὐ 
΄ ΄ N ΄ 
θαμίζω εἰς τούσδε τοὺς τόπους. 


διαιτητὴν Burges: δοκιμαστὴν Naber: ἀκροατὴν Η. 
Richards 


P4 (> AT, cf. 80 Αθ) Plat. Hipp. mai. 282d—e 


[III.] εἰ γὰρ εἰδείης ὅσον ἀργύριον εἴργασμαι ἐγώ, 
΄ Ed N N N Ed 5 5 là 4 
θαυμάσαις ἄν: καὶ τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ἐῶ, ἀφικόμενος δέ 
5 ^ rd 5 / 3 A 
ποτε εἰς Σικελίαν Πρωταγόρου αὐτόθι ἐπιδημοῦντος 
N ^ Ν £ 5/ N ΄ 
καὶ εὐδοκιμοῦντος καὶ πρεσβυτέρου ὄντος πολὺ νεώ- 
N ΄ ΄ ΄ 4 N ΄ 
repos ἂν ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ πάνυ πλέον ἢ πεντήκοντα 
καὶ ἑκατὸν μνᾶς εἰργασάμην, καὶ ἐξ ἑνός γε χωρίου 
^ ^ N 3 ^ ^ 
πάνυ σμικροῦ ᾿Ἰνυκοῦ πλέον ἢ εἴκοσι μνᾶς: καὶ τοῦτο 
3 N » » ^ x »' [74 5 ^ Χ 
ἐλθὼν οἴκαδε φέρων τῷ πατρὶ ἔδωκα, ὥστε ἐκεῖνον καὶ 
N 5/ ΄ 4 x = ^ 
τοὺς ἄλλους πολίτας θαυμάζειν τε καὶ ἐκπεπλῆχθαι. 
N ΄ > N ΄ ΄ ΄ N 
καὶ σχεδόν τι οἶμαι ἐμὲ πλείω χρήματα εἰργάσθαι ἢ 
Ed ^ [74 ^ ^ ^ 
ἄλλους σύνδυο οὕστινας βούλει τῶν σοφιστῶν. 


P5 (« A2) Philostr. Vit. soph. 1.11, p. 14.7-15 Kayser 
πλεῖστα δὲ Ἑλλήνων πρεσβεύσας ὑπὲρ τῆς Ἤλιδος 


οὐδαμοῦ κατέλυσε τὴν ἑαυτοῦ δόξαν δημηγορῶν τε 
καὶ διαλεγόμενος, ἀλλὰ καὶ χρήματα πλεῖστα ἐξέλεξε 
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that it comes to first when it chooses an ambassador, be- 
cause they think that I am the best judge and messenger 
of what the people in each of the cities might say. So I have 
often served as ambassador to other cities, but most of all, 
and about the largest number of matters and the most 
important ones, to Sparta. That is why, to answer your 
question, I don't spend a lot of time hereabouts. 


P4 (> AT, cf. 80 A9) Plato, Greater Hippias 


[Hippias:] If you [i.e. Socrates] knew how much money I 
myself have made, you would be amazed. To mention only 
this one episode: one time I went to Sicily while Protago- 
ras was visiting there—he was famous, and older than 
me—and even though I was much younger, I made much 
more than 150 minas in a short time, and out of one very 
small town, Inycum, I made more than 20 minas. And 
when I went home I gave this to my father, so that he and 
the other citizens were amazed and dumbfounded. And I 
think that I have probably made more money than any 
other two sophists you please taken together. 


P5 (« A2) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


Having served as an ambassador for Elis the most of any 
Greek, he not only did not ruin his personal reputation 
anywhere when he gave public speeches or participated in 
discussions, but he also made the most money and was 
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καὶ φυλαῖς ἐνεγράφη πόλεων μικρῶν τε καὶ μειζόνων. 
παρῆλθε καὶ εἰς τὴν Ἰνυκὸν ὑπὲρ χρημάτων, τὸ δὲ 
πολίχνιον τοῦτο Σικελικοί εἶσιν, οὓς ὁ Πλάτων «ἐν» 
τῷ Γοργίᾳ" ἐπισκώπτει. [7] εὐδοκιμῶν δὲ καὶ τὸν ἄλ- 
λον χρόνον ἔθελγε τὴν Ἑλλάδα ἐν Ὀλυμπίᾳ λόγοις 
ποικίλοις καὶ πεφροντισμένοις εὖ. 
! «ἐν» Diels τῷ Γοργίᾳ del. Kayser 

Death? (P6) 

P6 (A15) Tert. Apol. 46.16 


[55 4l Hippias‘ dum civitati insidias disponit occiditur. 


: hippias dett.: ycthyas vel icthydias mss.: Icthyas Hoppe 
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inscribed in the tribes of cities both small and larger. He 
also went for the sake of money to Inycum; this is a small 
town inhabited by Sicilians, of whom Plato makes fun in 
his Gorgias [493a]. [7] At other times too he enjoyed an 
excellent reputation and enthralled Greece with speeches 
in Olympia that were varied and well thought out.! 
! This notice is largely constructed out of Plato, cf. P3, P4. 
See also GORG. P18 
Death? (P6) 
P6 (A15) Tertullian, Apology 


[. . .] Hippias is killed while organizing a conspiracy against 
his own city.’ 


! The text is uncertain and the indication perhaps erroneous. 
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D 


Literary and Poetic Production (D1—D2) 
Writings (D1) 


D1 (« Al) Suda 1.543 
ἔγραψε πολλά. 
Both Poetry and Prose (D2) 

D2 (« A12) Plat. Hipp. min. 368c-d 
[. . . cf. D15] πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ποιήματα ἔχων ἐλθεῖν, 
καὶ ἔπη καὶ τραγῳδίας καὶ διθυράµβους καὶ καταλο- 
γάδην πολλοὺς λόγους καὶ παντοδαποὺς συγκειµέ- 
νους |. . .]. 

Attested Titles and Contents (D3—D7) 
D3 (« B4) Athen. Deipn. 13 609A 


[. . . = D33] ὧς φησιν Ἱππίας ὁ σοφιστὴς ἐν τῷ ἐπι- 
γραφομένῳ Συναγωγή. 
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D 


Literary and Poetic Production (D1—D2) 
Writings (D1) 


D1 («Α1) Suda 
He wrote many books. 
Both Poetry and Prose (D2) 
D2 (« A12) Plato, Lesser Hippias 
[. . .] and you [scil. Hippias, said that you] came [scil. to 


Olympia] bringing poems—epics, tragedies, dithyrambs 
—and many texts composed in prose of all kinds [. . .]. 


Attested Titles and Contents (D3—D7) 
D3 (< B4) Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 


[. . .] as Hippias the sophist says in his work entitled Col- 
lection [cf. D22]. 
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D4 (« B1) Paus. 5.25.4 


΄ N [74 ς ^ e a € x d 
[. . .] χρόνῳ δὲ ὕστερον Ἱππίας ὁ λεγόμενος ὑπὸ Ἕλ- 
λήνων γενέσθαι σοφὸς ἐλεγεῖα ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐποίησεν: 


[x s]: 
D5 (« A2) Philostr. Vit. soph. 1.11.4, p. 14.3-6 Kayser 


[... = D14b] ἔστιν δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ Τρωικὸς διάλογος, οὗ 
λόγος: ὁ Νέστωρ ἐν Τροίᾳ ἁλούσῃ ὑποτίθεται Neo- 
΄ ^ 5 ΄ e^ ^ > ^ 5/ 
πτολέμῳ τῷ Ἀχιλλέως, ἃ χρὴ ἐπιτηδεύοντα ἄνδρα 

ἀγαθὸν φαίνεσθαι. 


D6 (« B2) Schol. in Ap. Rhod. 3.1179 


IH 


^ 1 ^ 
Ἱππίας δὲ ὁ 'HAetos ἐν Ἔθνῶν ὀνομασίαις [. . . 


D30]. 
! Δήλιος mss., corr. Müller 
D7 (« B3) Plut. Numa 1.6 
[. . .] τοὺς ἐκ τῶν Ὀλυμπιονικῶν ἀναγομένους, ὧν τὴν 


ἀναγραφὴν ὀψέ φασιν Ἱππίαν ἐκδοῦναι τὸν ᾿Ηλεῖον 


[... cf. R3]. 
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D4 (« B1) Pausanias, Description of Greece 


[. . .] Later [scil. than the original epitaph of the statues 
erected by the Messenians], Hippias, who is said by the 
Greeks to have been a sage (sophos), composed a poem in 
elegiac distichs in honor of them [i.e. a chorus of Messe- 


nian children who had died in a shipwreck] [. . .]. 

D5 (« A2) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 

[. ..] A Trojan Dialogue of his is extant. Its subject matter 
is the following: in Troy after its capture, Nestor advises 
Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, on what he must do in 
order to show himself to be a valorous man [cf. D10]. 

D6 (« B2) Scholia on Apollonius Rhodius 

Hippias of Elis in his Names of Peoples |. . .]. 

D7 (« B3) Plutarch, Numa 


[. . .] the list of Olympic victors which they say that Hippias 
of Elis later published [. . .]. 
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Characteristics of Hippias’ 
Personality and Activity (D8—D15) 
The Arrogant Orator (D8—D10) 


D8 (A8) Plat. Hipp. min. 363c-d 


[IIT.] καὶ γὰρ ἂν δεινὰ ποιοίην, ὦ Εὔδικε, εἰ Ὀλυμπί- 

by 3 ^ Le ς Pd ΄ [74 N 
ale μὲν εἰς τὴν τῶν Ἑλλήνων πανήγυριν, ὅταν τὰ 
Ὀλύμπια 1) ἀεὶ ἐπανιὼν οἴκοθεν ἐξ Ἤλιδος εἰς τὸ 
ἱερὸν παρέχω ἐμαυτὸν καὶ λέγοντα ὅ τι ἄν τις _Bov- 
ληται ὧν ἄν µοι εἰς ἐπίδειξιν παρεσκευασμένον uF καὶ 
ἀποκρινόμενον τῷ βουλομένῳ 6 τι ἄν τις ἐρωτᾷ, νῦν 
δὲ τὴν Σωκράτους ἐρώτησιν φύγοιμι. 


D9 (A8) Plat. Hipp. min. 364a 


ΠΠ] ἐξ οὗ γὰρ ἦργμαι Ὀλυμπίασιν ἀγωνίζεσθαι où- 


δενὶ πώποτε κρείττονι εἰς οὐδὲν ἐμαυτοῦ ἐνέτυχον. 
D10 (A9) Plat. Hipp. mai. 286a—b 


ΠΠ.] καὶ ναὶ μὰ AV, ὦ Σώκρατες, περί γε ἐπιτηδευμά- 
των καλῶν καὶ ἔναγχος αὐτόθι ηὐδοκίμησα διεξιών, 
e^ ^ N ΄ P d » 7 hy P^. 
ἃ χρὴ τὸν véov ἐπιτηδεύειν. ἔστι γάρ µοι περὶ αὐτῶν 
παγκάλως λόγος συγκείμενος, καὶ ἄλλως εὖ διακείµε- 
^: ^ / ΄ 4 ΄ N 
νος καὶ τοῖς ὀνόμασι: πρόσχημα δέ μοί ἐστι καὶ 
5 ^ ‘a ^ Fé 3 ^ ε z [74 / 
ἀρχὴ τοιάδε τις τοῦ λόγου: ἐπειδὴ ἡ Τροία ἥλω, λέγει 
ς "d [74 £ 4 » CF » 
ὁ λόγος ὅτι Νεοπτόλεμος Νέστορα ἔροιτο ποῖά ἐστι 
N ^ A Ed ^ / N 
καλὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα, ἃ ἄν τις ἐπιτηδεύσας νέος ὢν 
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Characteristics of Hippias’ 
Personality and Activity (D8—D15) 
The Arrogant Orator (D8—D10) 


D8 (A8) Plato, Lesser Hippias 


[Hippias:] It would be a terrible thing, Eudicus, if I—who, 
whenever the Olympic games are held, always go from my 
home in Elis to Olympia for the general assembly of the 
Greeks and present myself at the temple, in order both to 
speak about whatever anyone wishes from what I have 
prepared for a public oration, and to answer whatever 
questions anyone who wishes might ask—if I should now 
flee Socrates' questioning! 


D9 (A8) Plato, Lesser Hippias 


[Hippias:] Ever since I began to compete in the Olympic 
games [scil. in reading his works there], I have never en- 
countered anyone at all who was better than me in any- 


thing. 


D10 (A9) Plato, Greater Hippias 


[Hippias:] And by Zeus, Socrates, with regard to fine ac- 
tivities, recently too I enjoyed a great success at that very 
place [i.e. Sparta] when I explained the practices to which 
a young man must devote himself. For I have a very beau- 
tifully composed discourse on this subject, well arranged 
in many regards, and especially in its words. The opening 
and beginning of that discourse go something like this: 
when Troy was captured, the discourse says that Neoptol- 
emus asked Nestor what the fine activities are that a young 
man should practice in order to acquire a great reputation. 
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5 ^ Z N ^ ^ / 5 N € 
εὐδοκιμώτατος γένοιτο: μετὰ ταῦτα δὴ λέγων ἐστὶν ὁ 
Νέστωρ καὶ ὑποτιθέμενος αὐτῷ πάμπολλα νόμιμα καὶ 

΄ ^ ^ N > ^ > 4 N > # 
πάγκαλα. τοῦτον δὴ καὶ ἐκεῖ ἐπεδειξάμην καὶ ἐνθάδε 

Pi 5 Lid 5 raf E ^ 5 ^ 
μέλλω ἐπιδεικνύναι εἰς τρίτην ἡμέραν ἐν τῷ Φειδο- 
στράτου διδασκαλείῳ καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ καὶ ἄξια 
5 - 5 ΄ ΄ 3 e» 4 
ἀκοῆς: ἐδεήθη γάρ µου Εὔδικος ὁ Ἀπημάντου. 


The Search for Novelty (D11) 


D11 (A14) Xen. Mem. 4.4.6 


καὶ ὁ μὲν Ἱππίας ἀκούσας ταῦτα ὥσπερ ἐπισκώπτων 
/ ες 3/ S 6». Y «« 35 ΄ ^ s 
αὐτόν: “ἔτι γὰρ cv, ἔφη, “ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐκεῖνα τὰ 
e^ 3 22 
αὐτὰ λέγεις ἃ ἐγὼ πάλαι ποτέ σου ἥκουσα;᾽ καὶ ὁ 
΄ «^ / ΄ Ζ » 3 «5 € 
Σωκράτης: “ð δέ γε τούτου δεινότερον, ἔφη, “ὦ Tr- 
΄ 5 ΄ 5 ON N 5 N Z 5 N N N ^ 
πία, OU µόνον ἀεὶ TA αὐτὰ λέγω, ἀλλα καὶ περὶ τῶν 
αὐτῶν: σὺ Ò ἴσως διὰ τὸ πολυμαθὴς εἶναι περὶ τῶν 
» ^ E / \ 3 N / » «ες 2 Ζ » 3 «c 
αὐτῶν οὐδέποτε τὰ αὐτὰ λέγεις.’ “ἀμέλει, ἔφη, “πει- 
ρῶμαι καινόν τι λέγειν ἀεί.” 


The Art of Memory (D12-D13) 
D12 
a (« A11) Plat. Hipp. mai. 285e 
[O.] [. . . c£. D14a] vai μὰ Δί, ὦ Ἱππία, ηὐτύχηκάς 
γε ὅτι Λακεδαιμόνιοι οὐ χαίρουσιν, ἄν τις αὐτοῖς ἀπὸ 


Σόλωνος τοὺς ἄρχοντας τοὺς ἡμετέρους καταλέγη: εἰ 
δὲ μή, πράγματ᾽ ἂν εἶχες ἐκμανθάνων. 
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After this, Nestor speaks and suggests to him a large num- 
ber of lawful and very beautiful activities. I presented this 
discourse there [i.e. in Sparta] and I am going to present 
it here [i.e. in Athens] in two days in Pheidostratus' school, 
together with many other things worth hearing. For Eu- 
dicus, Apemantus’ son, asked me to do so. 


The Search for Novelty (D11) 


D11 (A14) Xenophon, Memorabilia 


And Hippias, having heard this [scil. Socrates saying that 
it is easy to find teachers of the technical arts but not of 
justice], said, as though he were making fun of him, “Are 
you still saying, Socrates, the very same things that I have 
heard you saying for a long time now?" And Socrates said, 
“Yes, and what is even worse than this, Hippias: not only 
do I always say the same things, but I also say them about 
the same subjects. Whereas you, I suppose because you 
know so much, never say the same things about the same 
subjects." “Certainly,” he said, “I always try to say some- 
thing new" [cf. D22]. 


The Art of Memory (D12-D13) 


D12 
a (« A11) Plato, Greater Hippias 


[Socrates:] [. . .] By Zeus, Hippias, you are lucky that the 
Spartans do not enjoy hearing someone recite to them a 
list of our archons since Solon! Otherwise you would have 
had a lot of trouble learning them all! 
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ΠΠ.] πόθεν, ὦ Σώκρατες; ἅπαξ ἀκούσας πεντήκοντα 
ὀνόματα ἀπομνημονεύσω. 

[ΣΩ.] ἀληθῆ λέγεις, ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ οὐκ ἐνενόησα ὅτι τὸ 
μνημονικὸν ἔχεις. 


b (< A2) Philostr. Vit. soph. 1.11.2-3, p. 13.97.30 Kayser 


ς ^ N e ^ ς 5 ^ 51 N N 
Ιππίας δὲ ὁ σοφιστὴς ὁ Ἠλεῖος τὸ μὲν μνημονικὸν 
οὕτω τι καὶ γηράσκων ἔρρωτο, ὡς καὶ πεντήκοντα 
ὀνομάτων ἀκούσας ἅπαξ ἀπομνημονεύειν αὐτὰ καθ’ 


ἣν ἤκουσε τάξιν |. .. = D14b]. 
D13 (« A5a) Xen. Symp. 4.62. 


[O.][. . .] Ἱππίᾳ τῷ Ἠλείῳ, παρ᾽ ov οὗτος καὶ τὸ 
μνημονικὸν ἔμαθεν [. . .]. 


Polymathy and Self-Sufficiency (D14-D15) 
D14 
a (< A11) Plat. Hipp. mai. 2852-2864 


[σῶ.] [. . .] ἐπαινοῦσι δὲ δή σε πρὸς θεῶν, ὦ Ἱππία, 
καὶ χαίρουσιν ἀκούοντες ποῖα; ἢ δῆλον δὴ ὅτι ἐκεῖνα 
ἃ σὺ κάλλιστα ἐπίστασαι, τὰ περὶ τὰ ἄστρα τε καὶ 
τὰ οὐράνια πάθη; 

5ο» € ^ ^; 5ο» 5 7 
ΠΠ.] οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν: ταῦτά γε οὐδ᾽ ἀνέχονται. 

5 κ N P4 ^ ἃ 2 
[ΣΩ.] ἀλλὰ περὶ γεωμετρίας τι χαίρουσιν ἀκούοντες; 
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[Hippias:] How so, Socrates? It is enough for me to hear 
fifty names only once for me to remember them all. 

[Soc.:] You are right, but I was not thinking that you pos- 
sess the art of memory |. . .]. 


b (« A2) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


Hippias of Elis, the sophist, was so powerful in the art of 
memory, even as an old man, that it was enough for him 
to hear fifty names only once to be able to remember them 


in the order in which he had heard them [. . .]. 
D13 (« A5a) Xenophon, Symposium 


[Socrates:] [. . .] Hippias of Elis, from whom he [i.e. Cal- 
lias] also learned the art of memory [. . .]. 


Polymathy and Self-Sufficiency (D14—D15) 
D14 
a (< A11) Plato, Greater Hippias 


[Socrates:] [. . .] By the gods, Hippias, they [i.e. the Spar- 
tans] certainly do praise you, and what are the subjects 
that they like to hear you speaking about? Is it not evident 
that it is what you know best, the heavenly bodies and 
celestial phenomena? 

[Hippias:] Not in the least: they cannot even stand these 
kinds of things. 

[Soc.:] So they like to hear you speaking about geometry? 
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[III.] οὐδαμῶς, ἐπεὶ οὐδ᾽ ἀριθμῶν ἐκείνων γε ὡς ἔπος 
εἰπεῖν πολλοὶ ἐπίστανται. 

[ΣΩ.] πολλοῦ ἄρα δέουσιν περί γε λογισμῶν ἀνέχε- 
σθαί σου ἐπιδεικνυμένου. 

[III.] πολλοῦ μέντοι, νὴ Δία. 

[ΣΩ.] ἀλλὰ δῆτα ἐκεῖνα ἃ σὺ ἀκριβέστατα ἐπίστασαι 
ἀνθρώπων διαιρεῖν, περί τε γραμμάτων δυνάμεως καὶ 
συλλαβῶν καὶ ῥυθμῶν καὶ ἁρμονιῶν; 

ΠΠ] ποίων, ὠγαθέ, ἁρμονιῶν καὶ γραμμάτων; 

[XO.] ἀλλὰ τί μήν ἐστιν ἃ ἡδέως σου ἀκροῶνται καὶ 
ἐπαινοῦσιν αὐτός μοι εἰπέ, ἐπειδὴ ἐγὼ οὐχ εὑρίσκω. 
ΠΠ] περὶ τῶν γενῶν, ὦ Σώκρατες, τῶν τε ἡρώων καὶ 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ τῶν κατοικίσεων, ὡς τὸ ἀρχαῖον 
ἐκτίσθησαν αἱ πόλεις, καὶ συλλήβδην πάσης τῆς ἀρ- 
χαιολογίας ἥδιστα ἀκροῶνται, ὥστ᾽ ἔγωγε δι αὐτοὺς 
ἠνάγκασμαι ἐκμεμαθηκέναι τε καὶ ἐκμεμελετηκέναι 
πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα. |... = DI2a] 

[5Ω.] ὥστ᾽ ἐννοῶ ὅτι εἰκότως σοι χαίρουσιν οἱ Aake- 
δαιμόνιοι ἅτε πολλὰ εἰδότι, καὶ χρῶνται ὥσπερ ταῖς 
πρεσβύτισιν οἱ παῖδες πρὸς τὸ ἡδέως μυθολογῆσαι. 


b (< A2) Philostr. Vit. soph. 1.11.1-3, pp. 13.30-14.3 
Kayser 


[. .. =D12b] ἐσήγετο δὲ ἐς τὰς διαλέξεις γεωμετρίαν 


5 P4 Pd € ΓΑ ^ N N 
ἀστρονομίαν μουσικήν ῥυθμούς, διελέγετο δὲ καὶ 
περὶ ζωγραφίας καὶ περὶ ἀγαλματοποιίας: ταῦτα ἐτέ- 
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[Hipp.:] Not at all, for many of them do not understand 
practically anything about those numbers either. 

[Soc.:] So they are a long way from being able to stand your 
explanations about arithmetic? 

[Hipp.:] Yes indeed, a long way, by Zeus. 

[Soc.:] But what about those things that you know how to 
distinguish more precisely than all other men, the proper- 
ties of letters, syllables, rhythms, and harmonies? 

[Hipp.:] What kinds of harmonies and letters do you have 
in mind, my good friend? 

[Soc.:] But then what are the subjects that they take plea- 
sure in hearing you talk about and praise you for? Tell me 
yourself, since I can't manage to discover them. 

[Hipp.:] It is about the families of heroes and of men, Soc- 
rates, of foundations, how the cities were founded in an- 
cient times, and in short about all of ancient history that 
they take great pleasure in hearing, so that because of 
them I myself am obliged to learn and study profoundly 
all these kinds of things. [. . .]. 

[Soc.] What I do think is that the Spartans like to hear you 
because you know a lot of things, and they make use of you 
just as children make use of old women, to provide them 
pleasure by telling them stories (muthologein). 


b (« A2) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 
[. . .] He introduced into his popular lectures (dialex- 


eis) geometry, astronomy, music, rhythms. He also spoke 
about painting and sculpture—this he did elsewhere: but 
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ρωθι, ἐν Λακεδαίμονι δὲ γένη τε διῄει πόλεων καὶ 
> Pd N » > ^ ε JF N N 
ἀποικίας καὶ ἔργα, ἐπειδὴ οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι διὰ τὸ 


βούλεσθαι ἄρχειν τῇ ἰδέᾳ ταύτῃ ἔχαιρον. |... = D5] 
D15 (> A12) Plat. Hipp. min. 368b-e 


[xO.] [. . .] πάντως δὲ πλείστας τέχνας πάντων σοφώ- 
τατος el ἀνθρώπων, ὡς ἐγώ ποτέ σου ἤκουον µεγα- 
λαυχουμένου πολλὴν σοφίαν καὶ ζηλωτὴν σαυτοῦ 
z. 3 5 ^ 5 N ^ τα 3 ^ 
διεξιόντος ἐν ayopa ἐπὶ ταῖς τραπέζαις. ἔφησθα δὲ 
5 / ^N > > "4 a 5 s, ` A 
ἀφικέσθαι ποτὲ εἰς Ὀλυμπίαν ἃ εἶχες περὶ τὸ σῶμα 
ἅπαντα σαυτοῦ ἔργα ἔχων: πρῶτον. μὲν δακτύλιον 
(ἐντεῦθεν γὰρ ἤρχου) ὃν εἶχες σαυτοῦ ἔχειν ἔργον ὡς 
ἐπιστάμενος δακτυλίους γλύφει, καὶ ἄλλην σφρα- 
- N 3; N ΄ N ΄ e^ 5 N 
γῖδα σὸν ἔργον, kai στλεγγίδα kai λήκυθον à αὐτὸς 
E A 5 E 
εἰργάσω: ἔπειτα ὑποδήματα a εἶχες ἔφησθα αὐτὸς 
σκυτοτομῆσαι καὶ τὸ ἱμάτιον ὑφῆναι καὶ τὸν χιτωνί- 
σκον' καὶ ὅ γε πᾶσιν ἔδοξεν ἀτοπώτατον καὶ σοφίας 
΄ 2 7 1 ν ΄ z ^ 
πλείστης ἐπίδειγμα, τὴν ζώνην ἔφησθα τοῦ χιτω- 
νίσκου, ἣν εἶχες, εἶναι μὲν οἷαι αἱ Περσικαὶ τῶν πο- 
λυτελῶν, ταύτην δὲ αὐτὸς πλέξαυ πρὸς δὲ τούτοις 
ποιήματα ἔχων ἐλθεῖν καὶ ἔπη καὶ τραγῳδίας καὶ 
΄ N ΄ N ΄ N 
διθυράµβους kai καταλογάδην πολλοὺς λόγους καὶ 
παντοδαποὺς συγκειµένους' καὶ περὶ τῶν τεχνῶν δή, 
e » 5 hy » * A $ / JF 
ὧν ἄρτι ἐγὼ ἔλεγον, ἐπιστήμων ἀφικέσθαι διαφερόν- 
τως τῶν ἄλλων καὶ περὶ ῥυθμῶν καὶ ἁρμονιῶν καὶ 


! ἐπειδὴ post ἐπίδειγμα mss., secl. Ast: ἐπιδεικνὺς vel ἐπιδεί- 
ξας fuisse susp. Schanz 
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in Sparta he discussed the kinds of cities, colonies, and 
exploits, since the Spartans, who wished to rule, liked this 


kind of subject. [. . .] 
D15 (> A12) Plato, Lesser Hippias 


[Socrates:] Of all men, you [i.e. Hippias] are absolutely the 
most expert (sophótatos) in the most arts, as I myself once 
heard you say in the marketplace near the bankers’ coun- 
ters when you were boasting and explaining about your 
great and admirable expertise (sophia). You said that, one 
time when you arrived at Olympia, everything you had 
on your body was something that you had made yourself. 
First, the ring you were wearing (for that is what you be- 
gan with) you had made yourself, as you knew how to 
engrave rings, and everything else was your work—your 
seal, strigil, and oil flask, which you had made yourself. 
Then, the shoes that you were wearing, you said that you 
yourself had cut them out of leather and had woven your 
cloak and tunic. And what seemed to be the most extraor- 
dinary thing to everyone, and a demonstration of the 
greatest expertise (sophia): you said that the belt of the 
tunic that you were wearing was like the very luxurious 
Persian ones, but that you had plaited it yourself. Besides 
all this, you came bringing poems—epics, tragedies, dith- 
yrambs—and many texts in prose composed of different 
sorts. And with regard to the arts of which I was speaking 
just now, you arrived with more knowledge about them 
than other people have, about rhythms, harmonies, and 
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γραμμάτων ὀρθότητος, καὶ ἄλλα ἔτι πρὸς τούτοις 
πάνυ πολλά, ὡς ἐγὼ δοκῶ μνημονεύειν: καίτοι τό γε 
μνημονικὸν ἐπελαθόμην. σου, ὡς ἔοικε, τέχνημα, ἐν ᾧ 
σὺ οἴει λαμπρότατος εἶναι οἶμαι δὲ καὶ ἄλλα Táp- 


πολλα ἐπιλελῆσθαι. 


Inquiries, Positions, Doctrines (Ῥ16-796) 
A Global Perspective (D16) 


D16 (> *C2 Untersteiner) Plat. Hipp. mai. 301b, 304a 


ΠΠ.] ἀλλὰ γὰρ δὴ σύ, ὦ Σώκρατες, τὰ μὲν ὅλα τῶν 
^ 2 ^ "e ^ » 
πραγμάτων οὐ σκοπεῖς, οὐδ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι ois σὺ εἴωθας 
2 Z N 5 4 N N 
διαλέγεσθαι, κρούετε δὲ ἀπολαμβάνοντες τὸ καλὸν 
N / ^ y ^ z / 
καὶ ἕκαστον τῶν ὄντων ἐν τοῖς λόγοις κατατέμνοντες. 
διὰ ταῦτα οὕτω μεγάλα ὑμᾶς λανθάνει καὶ διανεκῆ 
κ ^ ERE d / > S / 2 5 
σώματα τῆς οὐσίας πεφυκότα. [. . .] ἀλλὰ δή y, ὦ 
Σώκρατες, τί οἴει ταῦτα εἶναι συνάπαντα; κνήσματά 
΄ N ^ ^ £ 7 5/ 3; 
τοί ἐστι καὶ περιτμήματα τῶν λόγων, ὅπερ ἄρτι ἔλε- 


γον, κατὰ βραχὺ διῃρημένα. 


Politics and Ethics (D17—D21) 
The Natural Affinity of the Wise (D17) 


D17 (C1) Plat. Prot. 337c-338b 


ς ΄ ε s a 79 2/  » « E 

[. . .] Ἱππίας ὁ σοφὸς εἶπεν, “ὦ ἄνδρες,’ ἔφη, “οἱ 
΄ ^ ν a l ^ ν ΄ 

παρόντες, ἡγοῦμαι ἐγὼ ὑμᾶς συγγενεῖς τε καὶ οἰκείους 


! ἡμᾶς Heindorf 
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the correctness of writings, and very many other things 
besides these, as I seem to recall—but I was apparently 
forgetting your art of memory, in which you think that you 
are especially brilliant, and I suspect that I have forgotten 
many other ones. 


Inquiries, Positions, Doctrines (D16—-D36) 
A Global Perspective (D16) 


D16 (5 DK) Plato, Greater Hippias 


[Hippias:] But you, Socrates, do not consider things as 
totalities, and neither do the people with whom you cus- 
tomarily discuss; instead, the way that you test the beauti- 
ful and each of the other things is by separating them out 
and cutting them into little pieces in your arguments. And 
that is why you fail to notice the bodies of what exists 
(ousia) by nature, even though they are so large and con- 
tinuous. |. . .] But Socrates, what do you think all this really 
is? It is scrapings and slivers of speeches, as I said just now, 
cut up into little pieces. 


Politics and Ethics (D17—D21) 
The Natural Affinity of the Wise (D17) 


D17 (C1) Plato, Protagoras! 


Hippias the wise said, "You gentlemen who are present 
here [scil. in Callias house for the discussion between 


1 Although this is a Platonic reflection, like those for other 
‘sophists’ like Protagoras or Gorgias, we have chosen not to put it 
into an appendix because the allusions to Hippias’ doctrine seem 
to be authentic. 
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καὶ πολίτας ἅπαντας εἶναι φύσει, οὐ νόμῳ: [337d] τὸ 
γὰρ ὅμοιον τῷ ὁμοίῳ φύσει συγγενές ἐστιν, ὁ δὲ νό- 
μος, τύραννος àv τῶν ἀνθρώπων, πολλὰ παρὰ τὴν 
φύσιν βιάζεται. ἡμᾶς οὖν αἰσχρὸν τὴν μὲν φύσιν 
τῶν πραγμάτων εἰδέναι, σοφωτάτους δὲ ὄντας τῶν 
ε ^ N s 3 N ^ ^ ΄ 
Ελλήνων, καὶ kar αὐτὸ τοῦτο νῦν συνεληλυθότας 
^ ς Ls > 5 N N ^ ^ / 
τῆς τε Ἑλλάδος εἰς αὐτὸ τὸ πρυτανεῖον τῆς σοφίας 
καὶ αὐτῆς τῆς πόλεως εἰς τὸν μέγιστον καὶ ὀλβιώτα- 
τον οἶκον τόνδε, μηδὲν τούτου τοῦ ἀξιώματος ἄξιον 
5 2 5 * [74 N Fd ^ 
ἀποφήνασθαι, [e] ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ τοὺς φαυλοτάτους τῶν 
5 ^ / 5 ΄ ION ` EN ` 
ἀνθρώπων διαφέρεσθαι ἀλλήλοις. ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν καὶ 
z: N ^ is ΄ N ΄ 
δέομαι καὶ συμβουλεύω, ὦ Πρωταγόρα τε καὶ Σώκρα- 
τες, συμβῆναι ὑμᾶς ὥσπερ ὑπὸ διαιτητῶν ἡμῶν συμ- 
΄ 5 N 4 N ΄ N N 5 
βιβαζόντων εἰς τὸ μέσον, [338a] καὶ μήτε σὲ τὸ ἀκρι- 
βὲς τοῦτο εἶδος τῶν διαλόγων ζητεῖν τὸ κατὰ βραχὺ 
λίαν, εἰ μὴ ἡδὺ Πρωταγόρᾳ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐφεῖναι καὶ χαλά- 
σαι τὰς ἡνίας τοῖς λόγοις, ἵνα μεγαλοπρεπέστεροι 
καὶ εὐσχημονέστεροι ἡμῖν φαίνωνται, μήτ᾽ αὖ Ipo- 
ταγόραν πάντα κάλων ἐκτείναντα, οὐρίᾳ ἐφέντα, φεύ- 
yew εἰς τὸ πέλαγος τῶν λόγων ἀποκρύψαντα γῆν, 
^ e^ S. 
ἀλλὰ μέσον τι ἀμφοτέρους τεμεῖν. WS οὖν ποιήσετε, 
καὶ πείθεσθέ μοι ῥαβδοῦχον καὶ ἐπιστάτην καὶ πρύ- 
ε / ^ ς ^ Z «Ν 7: ^ ^ 
τανιν ἑλέσθαι ὃς ὑμῖν φυλάξει τὸ μέτριον μῆκος τῶν 
λόγων ἑκατέρου.” [b] ταῦτα ἤρεσε τοῖς παροῦσι, καὶ 
πάντες ἐπῄνεσαν |. . .]. 
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Socrates and Protagoras, cf. SOPH. R6], I consider that 
you all belong to the same family (suggeneis), household, 
and city—by nature (phusis), not by convention (nomos): 
[337d] for what is similar belongs by nature to the same 
family (suggenes) as what is similar, whereas convention, 
which is a tyrant over men, commits violence upon many 
things against nature. Therefore it would be disgraceful 
for us to know the nature of things—we who are the wisest 
of the Greeks and have come together now to [scil. the 
city] that is, in Greece, the town hall itself of wisdom and, 
in that city itself, to this house, the greatest and most 
wealthy one it contains—but not to produce anything that 
would be worthy of this honor, [e] but instead to quarrel 
with one another like the most vulgar of men. Therefore 
I ask you and I advise you, Protagoras and Socrates, to 
meet each other halfway, as though we were arbitrators 
bringing you together; [338a] and that neither should you 
[i.e. Socrates] seek this kind of precision in dialogues, a 
brevity that is excessive, if it is not pleasing to Protagoras, 
but instead relax and loosen the reins on the speeches so 
that they can seem more magnificent and elegant to us, 
nor in turn should Protagoras, letting out full sail and run- 
ning with the wind, escape to the ocean of words and allow 
the land to vanish completely, but both of you should steer 
a middle course. So do this and follow my suggestion: 
choose someone who will be an umpire, a supervisor, and 
an overseer, someone who will make sure that your 
speeches are both of a moderate length." [b] This pleased 
all those present, and everyone approved it. 
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An Allusion to Hippias’ Doctrine 
on Justice in Xenophon (D18) 


D18 (# DK) Xen. Mem. 


a 4.4.7 


“περὶ μὲν τούτων, ἔφη, “ὦ Σώκρατες, ὥσπερ σύ, καὶ 
ἐγὼ ἀεὶ τὰ αὐτὰ λέγω: περὶ μέντοι τοῦ δικαίου πάνυ 
οἶμαι νῦν ἔχειν εἰπεῖν, πρὸς ἃ οὔτε σὺ οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἄλλος 
οὐδεὶς δύναιτ᾽ ἀντειπεῖν. |.. P 


1.» ^ ^ > ^ 
QVTELTTELV Zeune: αν ειπειν MSS. 


b 4.4.13 


ΓΩ Ζ΄ * / » V cc ^ 22 
νόμους δὲ πόλεως,” ἔφη, “γιγνώσκεις; 
eN 52.3’ 
ἔγωγε,” ἔφη. 
«c N 7 ΄ 22 
καὶ τίνας τούτους νομίζεις; 
«« A ε ^ 22 3 << / ov ^ ^ by 
ἃ οἱ πολῖται,’ ἔφη, “συνθέμενοι & τε δεῖ ποιεῖν καὶ 


© E 


ὧν ἀπέχεσθαι ἐγράψαντο.” 
c 4.4.14 


καὶ ὁ Ἱππίας, “νόμους 0," ἔφη, “ὦ Σώκρατες, πῶς ἄν 
τις ἡγήσαιτο σπουδαῖον πρᾶγμα εἶναι ἢ τὸ πείθεσθαι 
αὐτοῖς, OUS γε πολλάκις αὐτοὶ οἱ θέμενοι ἀποδοκιμά- 
σαντες μετατίθενται; [. . .]" 
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An Allusion to Hippias’ Doctrine 
on Justice in Xenophon (D18) 


D18 (# DK) Xenophon, Memorabilia 
a 


^About these matters [i.e. letters and numbers]," he [scil. 
Hippias] said, “Socrates, just like you, I too always say the 
same things; but concerning what justice is, I am quite 
confident that I can now say something that no one— 
neither you nor someone else—would be able to contra- 


dict. [. ..]" 
b 


“Do you understand what is meant by ‘the laws of a city,” 
he [scil. Socrates] said. 

"Yes I do,” he [scil. Hippias] said. 

“And what do you think that these are?" 

“What the citizens," he said, “have written down after 
having made an agreement about what people must do 
and what they must refrain from." 


c 
And Hippias said, "Socrates, how could someone consider 
either the laws or obedience to them to be something 


worth taking seriously, given that the very people who 
establish them often reject and change them? [. . .]" 
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Slander and Jealousy (D19—D20) 
D19 (B17) Plut. Frag. Calumn. in Stob. 3.42.10 


e 1 

Ιππίας φησὶν ὅτι δεινόν ἐστιν ἡ διαβολία, οὕτως 
Ζ > A 

ὀνομάζων, ὅτι οὐδὲ τιμωρία τις kar αὐτῶν γέγραπται 
^ ΄ ^ ^ 3, N 

ἐν τοῖς νόμοις ὥσπερ τῶν κλεπτῶν: καίτοι ἄριστον ÒV 

^ ^ ” 7 ο ς A ^ 

κτῆμα τὴν φιλίαν κλέπτουσιν, ὥστε v) ὕβρις κακοῦρ- 
5' / ` A ^ 

γος οὖσα δικαιοτέρα ἐστὶ τῆς διαβολῆς διὰ τὸ μὴ 

ἀφανὴς εἶναι. 


τ ἡ διαβόλων ἐπιβουλία Wachsmuth 
D20 (B16) Plut. Frag. Calumn. in Stob. 3.38.32 
Ἱππίας λέγει δύο εἶναι φθόνους: τὸν μὲν δίκαιον, ὅταν 
τις τοῖς κακοῖς φθονῇ τιμωμένοις: τὸν δὲ ἄδικον, ὅταν 
τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς. καὶ διπλᾶ τῶν ἄλλων οἱ φθονεροὶ κα- 
κοῦνται: οὐ γὰρ μόνον τοῖς ἰδίοις κακοῖς ἄχθονται 
ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνοι, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς ἀλλοτρίοις ἀγαθοῖς. 

The Goal of Life (D21) 

D21 («Α1) Suda I.543 


Ἱππίας [... = P1] ὃς τέλος ὠρίζετο τὴν αὐτάρκειαν. 
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Slander and Jealousy (D19—D20) 
D19 (B17) Plutarch, Fragment from On Slander 


Hippias says that slander is a terrible thing, speaking in 
this way because there is no punishment prescribed for 
such people in the laws as there is for thieves. And yet they 
steal the greatest possession of all, friendship, so that out- 
rageous violence (hubris), wicked though it is, is more just 
than slander, because it is not concealed. 


D20 (B16) Plutarch, Fragment from On Slander 


Hippias says that there are two kinds of resentment 
(phthonos): one that is just, when one resents evil people 


who are honored; and another that is unjust, when these 
are good people. And the evils that the resentful suffer 
are the double of those that other people suffer: for such 
people are afflicted not only by their own evils, as the 


others are, but also by other people's good things. 
The Goal of Life (D21) 
D21 (« Al) Suda 


Hippias [. . .], who defined the goal as self-sufficiency. 
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Historical and Scientific Inquiries (D22—D36) 
On the Opinions of the Poets 
and Philosophers (D22—D23) 


D22 (B6) Clem. Alex. Strom. 6.15 


^ y 5” ^ by > ^ ^ by ΄ 
τούτων ἴσως εἴρηται τὰ μὲν Ὀρφεῖ, τὰ δὲ Μουσαίῳ 
I ^ 
κατὰ βραχὺ ἄλλῳ᾽ ἀλλαχοῦ, τὰ δὲ Ἡσιόδῳ τὰ δὲ 
ε Ζ ^ P ^ EA A A ^ by > 
Ὁμήρῳ, τὰ δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις τῶν ποιητῶν, τὰ δὲ ἐν 
συγγραφαῖς τὰ μὲν Ἕλλησι τὰ δὲ βαρβάροις: ἐγὼ 
2 
δὲ ἐκ πάντων τούτων τὰ μέγιστα καὶ ὁμόφυλα συν- 
θεὶς τοῦτον καινὸν καὶ πολυειδῆ τὸν λόγον ποιήσο- 


μαι [= DOX. ΤΙ]. 

! ἄλλως Geel μέγιστα καὶ mss.: μάλιστα Nauck 
D23 (ΒΤ) Diog. Laert. 1.24 
Ἀριστοτέλης δὲ καὶ Ἱππίας φασὶν αὐτὸν καὶ τοῖς 
ἀψύχοις μεταδιδόναι ψυχάς, τεκμαιρόμενον ἐκ τῆς λί- 
θου τῆς μαγνήτιδος καὶ τοῦ ἠλέκτρου. 

On Homer and Other Authors (D24—D27) 

D24 (B18) Anon. Vit. Hom. Rom., p. 30.27 


[. ..] Ἱππίας ὃ’ αὖ καὶ Ἔφορος Κυμαῖον. 
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Historical and Scientific Inquiries (D22—D36) 
On the Opinions of the Poets 
and Philosophers (D22—D23) 


D22 (B6) Clement of Alexandria, Stromata [toward the 
beginning of Collection, cf. D3 and DOX. ΤΙ] 


Of these [scil. probably: ancient opinions] some have 
doubtless been expressed by Orpheus, others by 
Musaeus, to put it briefly, by each one in a different 
place, others by Hesiod, others by Homer, others by 
the other poets; others in treatises; some by Greeks, 
others by non-Greeks. But I myself have put to- 
gether from out of all these the ones that are most 
important and are akin to one another, and on their 
basis I shall compose the following new and varie- 
gated discourse. 


D23 (ΒΤ) Diogenes Laertius 
Aristotle and Hippias say that he [i.e. Thales, D11b] at- 


tributed a share of soul to inanimate beings too, judging 
from the evidence of the magnet and of amber. 
On Homer and Other Authors (D24-D27)' 


! The Hippias mentioned by Aristotle at Poet. 1461a21 (cf. 
Soph. El. 166b1) for the solution of a prosodic problem came 
from Thasos. 


D24 (B18) Life of Homer 


[. . .| Hippias in turn and Ephorus [scil. say that Homer] 
was from Cyme. 
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D25 (A10) Plat. Hipp. min. 364c 
ΠΠ. φημὶ γὰρ Ὅμηρον πεποιηκέναι ἄριστον μὲν ἄν- 
dpa Ἀχιλλέα τῶν εἰς Τροίαν ἀφικομένων, σοφώτατον 
δὲ Νέστορα, πολυτροπώτατον δὲ Ὀδυσσέα. 
D26 (« B9) Argum. 2 ad Soph. OT 
διὰ τί τύραννος ἐπιγέγραπται. 

[. . .] ὀψέ ποτε τοῦδε τοῦ ὀνόματος εἰς τοὺς Ἕλλη- 
νας διαδοθέντος, κατὰ τοὺς Ἀρχιλόχου χρόνους, 
καθάπερ Ἱππίας ὁ σοφιστής φησιν. 


D27 (« B12) Procl. In Eucl., p. 65.14-15 


ς 2 ς 5 ^ e / ς 5 M ^ 
[. . .] Ἱππίας ὁ Ἠλεῖος ἱστόρησεν ὡς ἐπὶ γεωμετρίᾳ 
δόξαν αὐτοῦ λαβόντος. 


Mythography and Geography (D28—D31) 
D28 (B8) Eust. In Dion. Perieg. 270 


Ἱππίας δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ Actas καὶ Εὐρώπης τῶν Ὠκεανί- 
δων τὰς ἠπείρους καλεῖ. 


D29 (B14) Schol. in Pind. Pyth. 4.288 


[. ..] Ἱππίας δὲ Γοργώπιν. 
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D25 (A10) Plato, Lesser Hippias 


[Hippias:] For I say that Homer has represented Achilles 
as the most valiant of the men who went to Troy, Nestor 
as the wisest, and Odysseus as the most versatile (polutro- 


pos). 
D26 (« B9) Hypothesis of Sophocles’ Oedipus the Tyrant 


Why the play is entitled ‘the Tyrant.’ 

[. . .] it was only later [scil. than Homer] that this word 
became widespread among the Greeks, at the time of Ar- 
chilochus, as Hippias the sophist says. 


D27 (« B12) Proclus, Commentary on Euclid's Elements 

[. . .] Hippias of Elis reported that he [1.6. Mamercus, the 
brother of Stesichorus] acquired a reputation in the field 
of geometry. 


Mythography and Geography (D28—D31) 


D28 (B8) Eustathius, Commentary on Dionysius Per- 
iegetes 


Hippias calls the continents after the daughters of Ocea- 
nus, Asia and Europe. 


D29 (B14) Scholia on Pindar's Pythians 


[. . .] Hippias [scil. says that the mother-in-law of Phrixus 
was] Gorgópis. 
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D30 (< B2) Schol. in Apoll. Rhod. 3.1179 


Ἱππίας δὲ ὁ Ἠλεῖος ἐν Ἐθνῶν ὀνομασίαις φησὶν 
ἔθνος τι καλεῖσθαι Σπαρτοὺς [. . .]. 


! Δήλιος mss., corr. Müller 
D31 (B15) Schol. in Pind. Nem. 7.53 
τρίτην δὲ περὶ Ἦλιν, ἧς Ἱππίας μνημονεύει. 

Other Historical Inquiries (533-753) 
D32 (B11) Plut. Lyc. 23.1 
αὐτὸν δὲ τὸν Λυκοῦργον Ἱππίας μὲν ὁ σοφιστὴς πο- 
λεμικώτατόν φησι γενέσθαι καὶ πολλῶν ἔμπειρον 
στρατειῶν |. . .]. 
D33 (« B4) Athen. Deipn. 13 608F 
[.. .] Θαργηλία ἡ Μιλησία, ἥτις καὶ τεσσαρεσκαίδεκα 
ἀνδράσιν ἐγαμήθη, οὖσα καὶ τὸ εἶδος πάνυ καλὴ καὶ 
σοφή, ὥς φησιν Ἱππίας ὁ σοφιστὴς ἐν τῷ ἐπιγραφο- 
μένῳ Συναγωγή. 
Astronomy (5834-7985) 

D34 (ad A11) Plat. Prot. 315c 


5 Pd 2 κ P4 ^ N ^ ^ 
ἐφαίνοντο δὲ περὶ φύσεώς τε καὶ τῶν μετεώρων 
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D30 (< B2) Scholia on Apollonius Rhodius 


Hippias of Elis in his Names of Peoples says that one peo- 
ple is called 'Spartoi' [. . .]. 


D31 (B15) Scholia on Pindar’s Nemeans 
The third [scil. Ephyra] is near Elis; Hippias mentions it. 
Other Historical Inquiries (D32—D33) 

D32 (B11) Plutarch, Lycurgus 
Hippias the sophist says that Lycurgus himself [scil. like 
the Spartiates in general] was extremely warlike and had 
experience of many expeditions [. . .]. 
D33 (« B4) Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 
[. . .] Thargelia of Miletus, who married as many as four- 
teen men, as she had a very beautiful appearance and was 
wise, as Hippias the sophist says in his work entitled Col- 
lection. 
See also D7, D14a, R3 

Astronomy (D34—D35) 
D34 (ad A11) Plato, Protagoras 


They [i.e. Hippias audience in the house of Callias, cf. 
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ἀστρονομικὰ ἄττα διερωτᾶν τὸν Ἱππίαν, ὁ Ò ἐν 
θρόνῳ καθήμενος ἑκάστοις αὐτῶν διέκρινεν καὶ δι- 
eke τὰ ἐρωτώμενα. 

D35 (B13) Schol. in Arat. Phaen. 172, p. 369.27 

Ἱππίας δὲ καὶ Φερεκύδης ἑπτά [= PHER. D19]. 
Mathematics? (D36) 

D36 (« B21) Procl. In Eucl., p. 272.3-10 

Νικομήδης μὲν γὰρ ἐκ τῶν κογχοειδῶν γραμμῶν 

[. . .] πᾶσαν εὐθύγραμμον γωνίαν ἐτριχοτόμησεν. ἕτε- 

ροι δὲ ἐκ τῶν Ἱππίου καὶ Νικομήδους τετραγωνιζου- 


^ ^ N N A N "e 4 
OWV πεποιήκασι TO αὐτὸ µικταις KAL OUTOL χρησαμµε- 
^ ^ ΄ 
νοι γραμμαῖς ταῖς τετραγωνιζούσαις. 
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SOPH. R6] seemed to be asking Hippias a number of as- 
tronomical questions about nature and celestial phenom- 
ena, while he, sitting on his throne, answered each of them 
and replied to their questions in detail. 


D35 (B13) Scholia on Aratus' Phaenomena 


Hippias and Pherecydes [scil. say that the Hyades are] 
seven. 


Mathematics? (D36) 
D36 (« B21) Proclus, Commentary on Euclid's Elements 


Nicomedes by means of conchoid lines [. . .] divided every 
rectilinear angle into three equal parts. Other men have 
obtained the same result by means of the quadratrixes of 
Hippias and Nicomedes, by themselves using mixed lines, 
the quadratrixes. 


! The identification of the Hippias who invented this curve, 
called quadratrix because it was involved in attempts to square 
the circle, with Hippias of Elis is considered doubtful by some 
scholars but is accepted by others. 
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R 


Ancient Scholarship on 
Hippias’ Language (R1—R2) 


R1 (< A2) Philostr. Vit. soph. 1.11.8, p. 14.15-17 Kayser 
ἡρμήνευε δὲ οὐκ ἐλλιπῶς ἀλλὰ περιττῶς καὶ κατὰ 


΄ > > 74 ΄ ^ > ^ > ΄ 
φύσιν, ἐς ὀλίγα καταφεύγων τῶν ἐκ ποιητικῆς ὀνό- 
ματα. 


R2 (B10) Phryn. Ecl. 286 


Pd ς ΄ ΝΟ: 2 ΄ N 
παραθήκην Ἱππίαν kai "lava τινα συγγραφέα φασὶν 
εἰρηκέναι [.. .]. 


A Judgment on Hippias as a Historian (R3) 


R3 (B3) Plut. Numa 1 


\ ^N > / > ^ Z 5 x 
τοὺς μὲν οὖν χρόνους ἐξακρυιβῶσαι χαλεπόν ἐστι καὶ 
μάλιστα τοὺς ἐκ τῶν Ὀλυμπιονικῶν ἀναγομένους, ὧν 

^ 5 by 5 ^ ς Pd 5 ^ X. 
τὴν ἀναγραφὴν ὀψέ φασιν Ἱππίαν ἐκδοῦναι τὸν 
Ἠλεῖον ἀπ᾽ οὐδενὸς ὁρμώμενον ἀναγκαίου πρὸς Ti- 
στιν. 
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R 


Ancient Scholarship on 
Hippias’ Language (R1—R2) 


R1 (« A2) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 


The style of expression he employed was not deficient 
(ellipós) but copious (perittós) and in conformity with na- 
ture, having recourse to only a small number of poetic 
words. 


R2 (B10) Phrynichus, Selection of Attic Words and 
Phrases 


They say that Hippias and an Ionic prose writer [i.e. 
Herodotus 6.73, 9.45] used the term parathéké [scil. in- 
stead of parakatathéké, “deposit’]. 


A Judgment on Hippias as a Historian (R3) 


R3 (B3) Plutarch, Numa 


It is difficult to determine precisely the chronology [scil. 
of Numa], and especially the one derived from the list of 
Olympic victors that, they say, Hippias of Elis published 
later, basing it upon no source of a kind such as to compel 


belief. 
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The Hippias of Plato 
See HER. R33 


Athenaeus on Plato's Literary 
Use of Hippias (R4-R5) 
A Parody of Hippias in the Menexenus? (R4) 


R4 (A13) Athen. Deipn. 11 506F 


N A 4 ΄ ε ^ 5 ^ 
ἐν δὲ τῷ Μενεξένῳ οὐ μόνον Ἱππίας ὁ Ἠλεῖος χλευ- 
^ 5 hy N ς ε ή 3 A « ε 
άζεται, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁ Ῥαμνούσιος Ἀντιφῶν καὶ ó pov- 
σικὸς Λάμπρος. 


An Anachronism Regarding 
Hippias in the Protagoras? (R5) 


R5 (> A5) Athen. Deipn. 5 218C 


ὁ δὲ Πλάτων καὶ τὸν Ἠλεῖον Ἱππίαν συμπαρόντα 
^l ^ ^ ^ 9 
ποιεῖ τῷ Πρωταγόρᾳ µετά τινων ἰδίων πολιτῶν, οὓς 
3 5 X » 5 Y a ^ 2 XN ^ 
οὐκ εἰκὸς ἐν Ἀθήναις ἀσφαλῶς διατρίβειν πρὸ τοῦ 
` > / 3 ν 2 / 3 » ^ 
τὰς ἐνιαυσίας ἐπὶ Ἰσάρχου, Ἐλαφηβολιῶνος ovv- 
^ lA a N N ΄ ε ΄ 
τελεσθῆναι σπονδάς. ὃ δὲ τὸν διάλογον ὑφίσταται 
΄ N N N P4 5 e 
γινόμενον περὶ τοὺς καιροὺς τούτους καθ᾽ οὓς αἱ 
N 4 ^ N ^ 
σπονδαὶ προσφάτως ἐγεγόνεσαν: |. . .] παρὰ τὴν ioro- 
# ο ς Z E ^ ΄ > ` 5 / 
ρίαν οὖν ὁ Πλάτων ἐν τῷ διαλόγῳ εἰς τὰς Ἀθήνας 
΄ ΄ y N N N ε ΄ ^ 
παράγει πολεμίους ὄντας τοὺς περὶ τὸν Ἱππίαν, μὴ 
^ ΄ ^ z 
τὴς ἐκεχειρίας αὐτῆς μενούσης. 
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The Hippias of Plato 
See HER. R33 


Athenaeus on Plato's Literary 
Use of Hippias (R4-R5) 
A Parody of Hippias in the Menexenus? (R4) 


R4 (A13) Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 


In the Menexenus it is not only Hippias of Elis who is made 
fun of, but also Antiphon of Rhamnus and the musician 


Lamprus. 
An Anachronism Regarding 
Hippias in the Emm (R5) 


R5 (» A5) Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 


Plato shows Hippias of Elis together with some of his fel- 
low citizens as being present in the Protagoras [cf. Prot. 
315c, SOPH. R6]: but it is not likely that these men could 
have spent time safely in Athens before the year's truce 
had become effective in the archonship of Isarchus in the 
month of Elaphebolion [i.e. the end of March 423]. But 
he supposes that the dialogue took place around the time 
when the truce had just recently been concluded. [. . .] So 
it is contrary to history that Plato in this dialogue brings 
to Athens Hippias and his associates, who were enemies 
of the city, though the truce had not [scil. yet] become 
effective at the time. 


1.» ^ E 3 2 
ἐν post ποιεῖ hab. ms., del. Wilamowitz ὡς MS., corr. 
Musurus ? τοῦ post Ἰσάρχου hab. ms., del. Musurus 
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EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY VIII 


Proclus of Naucratis, a Hippianizing 
Rhetorician of the 2nd Century AD (R6) 


R6 (7 DK) Philostr. Vit. soph. 2.21, p. 106.12-15 Kayser 
τὸ μὲν οὖν διαλεχθῆναι αὐτὸν ἐν σπανιστοῖς ἔκειτο, 


[d N € ΄ 5 ΄ ε "d Z +7 N 
ὅτε δὲ ὁρμήσειεν ἐς διάλεξιν, ἱππιάζοντί τε ἐῴκει καὶ 


γοργιάζοντι. 
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HIPPIAS 


Proclus of Naucratis, a Hippianizing 
Rhetorician of the 2nd Century AD (R6) 


ΒΘ (2 DK) Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 
Engaging in discussion was something that happened to 
him [i.e. Proclus of Naucratis] only very rarely, but when 


he was impelled to participate in a dialogue he seemed to 
Hippianize and to Gorgianize [cf. GORG. ΑΤΡ]. 
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André Laks and Glenn W. Most 
LOEB EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY CORRIGENDA 2018.02.26 


The first edition of the Loeb Early Greek Philosophi contained errors of 
various kinds — inconsistencies, inconcinnities, typographical slips, errors 
in orthography and punctuation, larger and smaller omissions, mistaken or 
outdated references, minor and more serious outright mistakes in 
translation, but also decisions regarding the text, translation, and/or 
interpretation of extremely difficult and controversial passages on which 
we have come in the meantime, after further reflection and advice, to 
adopt a somewhat different view from that reflected in the first edition. 
The editors, André Laks and I, expect that these errors will all be 
corrected in a forthcoming second edition. In the meantime, we are 
making available here the list of corrigenda of all sorts that we and others 
have noted so far. We have also taken the opportunity provided by the 
forthcoming second edition to update references to new critical editions 
of some of the authors involved and to add to the bibliographies a very 
few significant works of secondary scholarship that have appeared 
recently. 

The list will be updated periodically. 

These corrigenda are intended to be understood as André Laks' and my 
wholly self-published and preliminary plans for the second edition, and 
not as official supplements. Should scholars wish to cite them, they may of 
course do so as they would any other document posted on a personal 
website, specifying the date of the list and the date retrieved. 

The corrections take the following form: 

* volume, page, line number(s); 

* then the erroneous version, with the erroneous letters indicated by 

* then the symbol »; 

* then the correct version, with the correct letters indicated by 


We are deeply grateful to numerous friends and colleagues who have 
pointed out errors to us, and we would welcome any and all further 
corrections, which should be sent to both most@sns.it and 
laks.andreQ gmail.com. 


A corresponding list for the Fayard edition Les Débuts de la philosophie 
will be posted on the academia.edu site of André Laks. 


LOEB CORRIGENDA POST PUBLICATION 2018.02.21 


Vol. 8, p. 30, lines 4-3 from the bottom: 


κατ- 
έκαυσαν 
2 

κατέ- 
KQVO QV 


Vol. 8, p. 32, P22, lines 2-1 from bottom: 


> 
απ- 


έθανεν 
> 
ἀπέ- 
θανεν 
Vol. 8, p. 57, 6 lines from the bottom: 
them inem astronomy, 
> 


them calculation, astronomy, 


Vol. 8, p. 68, lines 5-4 from the bottom: 
μεξ- 

έχοιεν 

> 
με- 

τέχοιεν 


Vol. 8, p. 94, R15, lines 5-6: 


OUTOV 


TO- 


σοῦτον 


Vol. 8, p. 96, R18, line 1: 
TOUT ἐστιν 
> 


^ 
TOUT ἔστιν 


Vol. 8, p. 100, R20, lines 6-7: 
àv- 


εφώνησε 
> 


> 
ανε- 


φώνησε 


Vol. 8, p. 104, R24, line 5: 


τοῦτο Ò ἐστὲν | 
> 


τοῦτο Ò ἔστιν | 


Vol. 8, p. 115, lines 5-4 from the bottom: 
F. Donadi. 


). 


> 
F. Donadi. Gorgias. Helenae Encomium (Berlin, 2016). 


Vol. 8, p. 122, lines 3-4: 


Ὄλυ- 
μπιάδος 
> 

Ὀλυμ- 
πιάδος 


Vol. 8, p. 134, P22, lines 1-2: 
ἀμελοῦ- 
bras 


ἀμελοῦν- 


τας 


Vol. 8, p. 134, P22, lines 3-4: 


θέλο- 
pres 
> 

θέλον- 
τες 


Vol. 8, p. 138, P27, lines 3-4: 


φρονεῖν ou 


νεβίωσεν 
2 


φρονεῖν 
συνεβίωσεν 


Vol. 8, p. 152, D4, lines 1-2: 


μισθαρνού- 
prov 
> 

μισθαρνούν- 
των 


παβ- 
d 
OVTOS 
> 
πα- 
Ld 
póvros 


Vol. 8, p. 182, section [18], lines 2-3: 


ἀπεργάσω- 


ἀπεργάσων- 


ται 


Vol. 8, p. 182, section [18], lines 4-5: 


παρ- 
έσχετο 
2 

παρέ. 
σχετο 


Vol. 8, p. 186, lines 6-5 from the bottom: 


κατ- 
ηγορίαν 
> 

KQ- 
τηγορίαν 


Vol. 8, p. 188, section [5], lines 1-2: 


καξ- 
nyopet 
> 

ka- 
τηγορεῖ 


Vol. 8, p. 196, lines 8-9: 
οἷς 

άρχει 

> 


ὑπάρχει 


Vol. 8, p. 219, line 10: 
[scil something] 

> 

[scil] something] 


Vol. 8, p. 256, D44, lines 1-2: 


ai- 
σχρῶς 


3 
αισ- 


χρῶς 


Vol. 8, E 277, line 2 


the spa OW, 


> 
the swallow, 


Vol. 8, p. 284, line 8 from the bottom: 
a Antid. 15:268 

> 

a Antid. 268 


έστιν τε 


Vol. Ἔ 308, P12, line 3: 


> 


+ 
εστιν ὅτε 


Vol. 8, p. 316, P19, lines 5-6: 


kaĝ- 
muvow 


> 


καθη- 


μένοις 


Vol. 8, p. 337, P39, line 4: 
ση. 
> 


es 
Socrates’ 


Vol. 8, p. 352, D12, line 4: 


τιν 


Vol. 8, p. 360, D21, lines 4-5: 


παρ- 
εἶχε 
> 

πα- 
péxe 


Vol. 8, p. 367, D29, lines 5-6: 
discussed] have 


> 
discussed] who purify them have 


Vol. 8, p. 385, line 7: 
situaion 

> 

situation 


Vol. 8, p. 386, D42b, lines 7-8: 


ἐπ- 
εχείρει 
> 

ἐπξ- 
χείρει 


Vol. 8, p. 400, D56, lines 3-4: 


κασ- 
Z 
ισταναι, 
» 
κα- 
Z 
θιστάναι, 


Vol. 8, p. 411, line 2 from the bottom: 
Charephon. 


> 
Chaerephon. 


Vol. 8, p. 420, line 4 from the bottom: 
P9 p Plat. 


> 


P9 (X 50 Mayhew) Plat. 


Vol. 8, p. 430, line 1: 
> — Hem. 


> 
b {646 Mayhew) Herm. 


Vol. 8, p. 432, line 5 from the bottom: 
b (+ bk 


) Herm. 


> 
b («46 Mayhew) Herm. 


Vol. 8, p. 434, D14 lemma: 
D14 = Did. 
> 


D14 (ς 60 Mayhew) Did. 


Vol. 8, p. 435, 6 lines from the bottom, add footnote to section title, 
indicated below on this page: 

(D15-D18) 

> 

(D15-D18)* 


Vol. 8, p. 436, D16a, lines 2-3: 


ὠφελοῦ- 
Pra 
> 

ὠφελοῦν- 
τα 
Vol. 8, p. 440, line 9: 
b m Epist. 
> 


b (£85 Mayhew) Epist. 


Vol. 8, p. 440, D20a, line 4: 
αὐτῆν 
> 


αὐτὴν 
Vol. 8, p. 440, lines 2-1 from the bottom: 


hola 
> 


θῆσθαι 


Vol. 8, p. 444, lines 6-7: 


> 
AT- 


κα- 


ἐχόμενος 
> 

ἀπε- 
χόμενος 


οί ) 358a-b 


> 


e (51 Mayhew) 358a-b 


Vol. 8, p. 456, line 1: 
f E 358d-e 
> 


f (52 Mayhew) 358d-e 


Vol. 8, p. 456, D24, line 4: 
TEV 


> 


mvi 


Vol. 8, p. 462, lines 2-1 from the bottom: 


TAP- 


Vol. 8, E 454, line 9 from the bottom: 


οὖσι 


πα- 


KAF- 
εἶπεν 
> 

κα- 
τεῖπεν 


Vol. 8, p. 465, R6, lines 3-4: 


even though he was-hard-te-hear-and spoke with a deep voice [cf. P3]. 


> 


even though he spoke with a voice that was unpleasant to hear and deep 


[cf. P3]. 


Vol. 8, p. 468, R11 lemma and text: 
R11 (B5) Cic. Nat. deor. 1.37.118 
quid? Prodicus Cius, qui ea quae prodessent hominum vitae deorum in 


numero habit esse dixit, quam tandem religionem reliquit? 
> 
R11 


(B5) Cic. Nat. deor. 1.37.118 
quid? Prodicus Cius, qui ea quae prodessent hominum vitae deorum in 
numero habit esse dixit, quam tandem religionem reliquit? 


Vol. 8, p. 469, R11 lemma and text: 
R11 (B5) Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods 


[Velleius, an Epicurean:] What? Prodicus of Ceos, who said that the 
things that benefit human life have been counted among the gods — what 


religion then did he leave intact? 
> 
R11 


(B5) Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods 
[Velleius, an Epicurean:] What? Prodicus of Ceos, who said that the 
things that benefit human life have been counted among the gods — what 
religion then did he leave intact? 


Vol. 8, p. 469, line 5: 
who not say anything 

> 

who do not say anything 


Vol. 8, p. 470, R13 lemma: 
€T MW 


> 


R13 (78 Mayhew) Epiphan. 


Vol. 8, p. 470, R14 lemma: 
R14 im Did. 
> 


R14 (£60 Mayhew) Did. 


Vol. 8, pp. 494, last line, and 496, first line: 


> ^ 
ava- 
Ύκη 


> Ld 
avay- 
κη 


Vol. 8, p. 545, D20, lines 1-4 of the text: 

Hippias says that there are two kinds of envy (phthonos): one that is just, 
when one €: evil people who are honored; and another that is unjust, 
when these are good people. And the evils that the envious suffer 

> 

Hippias says that there are two kinds of resentment (phthonos): one that 
is just, when one resents evil people who are honored; and another that is 
unjust, when these are good people. And the evils that the resentful suffer 


